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IN THE SERVICE OF THE NATION ^ 


1 have just taken tlie oath of office as Piesidcnt and affirmed 
my dctennination to dedicate myscIC to the service of this great 
countr) As Piesident I stand before you as tlie sign and symbol of 
the Republic of India 

In our anaent historj' ue read of republics haMng been estab- 
lishcd in diifcicnt parts of oui country and at diffcient times, but 
their sway was limited to small parts of it and ivc do not fully 
know the metliod of then administration This is the first occasion 
when the administration of the entire country' has come undei the 
jurisdiction of one gieat demoaatic republic Hie structure of this 
icpublic of ours, as laid down m our Constitution, is broadbased 
on all tlie adult men and women of this country' Over 170 millions 
of them have elected their lepiesentativcs to cany on the adminis- 
nation and to shape the destiny of India These lepiesentatives have 
elected me as President and, in so doing, tliey have given now' full 
effect to the Constitution which we made with such labour 

As an individual and a countryman of yours and even more so 
as a comrade w'itli many of you in the struggle for India’s freedom, 

I am overwhelmed with gratitude for tlus signal mark of your 
confidence, but c\cn moie than the giatitude, I feel the heavy respon- 
sibility and burden of tlus high office 

The establishment of this democrauc icpublic could only take 
place after the attainment of Independence It is iheiefore the first 
and most important duty of cvery'one of us to presen'e and protect 
this freedom which W'c have seaired after generations of stru^Ie and 
sacrifice It is our earnest aim to impiove and raise the masses of 
our people, but all oui plans for improvement and uplift of tlic 
country' depend upon the pieservation of our fieedom. Oui entire 
life, national and individual, revolves round tliat basic freedom It is 
my duty, as it is yours, to preserve and protect this heedoni at all cost. 

It wnll be my first and foremost endeaioui m pei forming tins 
duty' to treat all our people belonging to tlie different paits of the 
country, to vaiious classes, creeds and scliools of thought, willi 
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Lqualit} and impartiality Another duty, which I shaie wtli you, 
will l>c to seek the friendship of all otlier countries and to find 
wa)b of cooperation with them 

M) request to all tlic people of this countiv is to tieat me as 
one of them and to gi\e me the opportunity and encourage- 
ment to scr\e them to the best of my capaaty I piay tliat God may 
qnc me the strength and wisdom to dedicate myself in the true 
spiiit of service to the fulfilment of my duties and responsibilities 
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ADDRESS TO FIRST ELECTED PARLIAMENT 

16 May, 1952 

I welcome you here today as Membeis of the fust Parliament 
of the Republic of India elected undci om Constitution We have 
now given full effect to tlie jJtovisions of the Constitution relating 
to the composition of the Legislatmes and tlie Headship of the 
State, and thus completed one stage of our jouiney Eien as wc 
complete that stage, we start on anothei Tlicie is no lestnig 
place foi a nation oi a people on then onuaid march You, 
Afembeis of Parliament, newly elected by ovei 170 millions of 
our jieoplc, aie tlie pilgiims who have to maich forward in then 
company On you icst a unique privilege and a hca\y 
icsponsibility 

As 1 speak to you on this histone occasion, 1 have a feeling of 
the high destiny of oui ancient land and the vast numbers of men 
and women wdio live in it Destiny beckons to us and it is foi us 
to respond to its call That call is foi the service of this gitiat land 
of India, which has passed tluough good fortune and ill-fortuiic 
alike since its stoiy began, many thousands of >eais ago, at tlie 
daivn of history Diuiiig these many years, greatness has come 
to oui land and tiagedy has also been our fate Now that wc 
stand on the tlircshold of another phase of India’s long stoi>, 
we liaie to deterniinc afiesh liow’ best to serve her You and 
I have taken the oath of seiwice to this countiy of ours May wc 
be true to that pledge and dedicate om highest endeavour to its 
fulfilment 

India has, .iftei a long pciiod of subjcciion, gamed liei freedom 
and independence That ficcdom has to be maintained, defended 
.uid enlarged at all cost, foi it is on ihe b'isi% of tliat freedom alone 
that any stiucturc of piogicss can be built But ficcdom by itself 
IS not enough~it must also bring a measure of happiness to our 
people and a lessening of tlie biudcns they suffer under. It has, 
therefoic, become of vital importance for us to labour for the rapid 
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economic ad\anccment of oui people and to endeavoui to lealise the 
noble ideals of equality and social and economic justice wliidi have 
been laid down in our Constitution 

India has represented tliioughout hei histoi7 certain other 
luges of tlie human spirit. That has, perhaps, been the distinguish- 
ing mark of India, and even in recent years we saw a noble example 
of tliat ancient spnit and uigc of India in the foim of Mahatma 
Gandhi, isho led us to freedom To him, politiciil freedom was a 
iital step, but only a step to the larger freedom of the human spun 
Me taught us the uay of peace and non-violence, but not the peace 
of the giave oi the non-violence of the timid And he taught iis, 
in line iMih the teaclungs of India’s ancient sages and gieat men, 
tiat u IS not through haticd and violence that great ends are 
adncicd, that right ends must be puisued and acliieved only 
tluoulgh nglu methods That is a basic lesson not only foi us 
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dins try to lessen someivhat the tension that exists in many parts 
oL the world My Government has not sought to mteifeie i\ith 
' otlier countries just as it does not imite any interference fiom 
others m our oivn country. We have tried die method of co- 
operation wholes er possible and our gootl offices aie always available 
to furthei the cause of peace We have no desiie to thrust them 
on anyone "We realise, hotvever, diat in the ivoild today no countrj' 
can icinain isolated, that it is inevitable that international co operation 
should grow till, at some distant date, all the nations of the world 
join togediei in a great co operative endeavoui foi the advancement 
of humanity. 

Foi nearly a year now, efforts have been made in Koiea to 
find some way to a truce which might lead to a peaceful setdement 
of the many problems that afflict the far-east comer of Asia I have 
expressed die hope on seveial occasions that success iv’ill croivn these 
efforts and peace be established again It is the greatest of tragedies 
that, despite assertions of goodwll foi die Koiean people, this 
anaent country has been reduced by irar, hunger and pestilence to 
utter nun It has become a signal and a warning to the world of 
uhat war means, whatever immediate justification might be advanced 
foi it- Wai does not solve problems, it creates them In Korea 
noiv It appears that most of the obstacles to a mice have been 
overcome and only one major huidle, die exchange of prisoners, 
remains It should not lie beyond the wit of statesmen to overcome 
this last obstacle Not to do so will be to confess the failure not 
only of ivisdom but of common humanity The world hungeis foi 
peace and the statesmen who bring peace will remove a heaiy .md 
fearful burden that now oppresses the minds of hundieds of millions 
of people thioughout the iioild 

I ha\e rcferied on pievious occasions to the gi'eat nationalist 
upsurge in various parts of Asia and Africa which are still denied 
freedom In paitiailar, I have made reference to recent exents in 
Tunisia and expiessed our sympathy for die people of that land in 
theii desire for freedom I regret greatly that, in spite of die desire of 
a large number of counti les in Asia and Africa, even a discussion of 
this subject was not alloxxed in the United Nations Tlie United 
Nations Oiganisation A\as meant to represent the world community, 
inclusive of all, and its primary aim x\as the preserx’ation of peace 
Gradually, the noble aims of the founders of the United Nations and 
die Charter diat they framed appear to be getting blun ed The mde 
xision gives place to a more limited outlook The concejition of 
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universality diangcs into something fat narrower and the urge to 
peace weakens The United Nations Organisation came into ckisi 
cnce to lulfil a deeply felt want of humanity It it fails to fulfil 
that want and becomes an incllcclivc organ for tlie maintenance 
ol peace and advancement of freedom, that, indeed, will be 
iiagedy I earnestly mist that this great oiganisation, on uhich the 
hopes of the world have been built up, will return to us old 
moorings and become, as it tvas meant to be, a pillar of peace and 
fieedom 

My Goiemment has sent a Cnltuial Delegation to our gicat 
neighboui, China That Delegation has earned the greetings and 
goodwill of our people to the people of China I should like to 
express my gratitude foi the cordial welcome that it has received 
fiom the Government and peojile of China 

I regret greatly that the raaal policy of the Government of the 
Union of South Afiica has continued and has led to serious deve- 
lopments Our people have been intimately concerned over this 
policy because tliere are many people of Indian origin rvho lire 
m South Africa But this question is no longer merely one of 
Indians in South Afiica , it has already assumed a greater and 
wider significance It is a question of racial domination abd 
racial intolerance It is a question of the future of \.fi leans 
e\en more than that of Indians in South Afnca Delay in 
settling this and like questions is fraught with peril foi humanity 
I am glad that theie has been a growth of fnendl) relations 
all ovei Africa between the Africans and the Indians resident 
theie It IS oiu desire not to interfere in any wa) with the 
giowth of the peoples of Africa, but to help them to the best of 
our ability 


I regret also that a large number of Indians, long resident in 
Ceylon, have been deprived of their voting rights They daim to 
be as much Ceylonese atizens as other inhabitants of that country 
Our ties witli Ceylon go back to thousands of years and our relations 
with Ceylon and her people have been most friendly We W’elcomcd 
her independence and we hoped that her people would advance m 
even way as an independent people But true progress w-,11 not 
come by deprning a large number of citizens of their natural 


We have for many yeais past siilFercd a shortage nf f a i 
large „£ ^ 
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i\c were helped gieatly by the United States of America, and we 
must be grateful to tliat great coimtiy for the geneious help that 
It gaAC us Foi tlic first time m recent histor)', ue have larger stocks 
of foodgrains (cxce^Jt lice), and are building up a substantial 
rcscn'e whidi uill help us in tlie future m case of need This is 
to be ivelcoraed But the failure of tlie rams over laige paits of 
our country has aeated a difficult situation foi the people there. 
For five successne seasons, Rajalseema has suffered tlie misfortune 
of a drought and its gieatest need today is water Our army is 
doing Aaluable work to help the avil population by deepening ivelh 
and carrying u-ater and m other uaj's In these large areas of 
drought and scarcit}', many minor projects have been undertaken to 
provide uork and cheap grain shops base been opened Whcrevei 
necessary, free food is given. 

Owing to tlie high cost of imported foodgrains, their piicc has 
gone up The contraction of tlie food subsidy has contributed m 
some measuie to tliosc high prices, and has caused some distress and 
discontent in rauoned areas To some extent this is partly counter- 
balanced by a genei-al fall in pnees. The limitauon of food sub- 
sidies has induced Gos'cmments in s'arious States to make a more 
realisuc appraisal of theii need for import of foodgrains, and this 
has led to a reduction of the demand from various States for food- 
grams, Avitli Its consequent result on their import This is un- 
doubtedly an advantage at the jiresent juncture and for the futme 
The amount saA'ed fiom the food subsidies has been diverted to financ- 
ing minor migation schemes A\hich tvill yield more foodgrains in 
future and thus help in sohing our food jiroblem. My Government is 
giv'ing the most careful attention to these matteis It has to balance 
immediate with future advantages At the same time, it is anxious 
that no distress should be caused and it will do all in its pouer to 
prevent tliis from happening 

The Planning Commission is now finalising its report on the 
Five-Year Plan A very' vital addition to this Plan has been made 
by die projiosal to start fifty-five Community Projects throughout the 
country This has been possible because of aid from the United 
States of America through their Technical Co-operation Plan These 
Community Projects are not only intended to increase our food 
pioduction but, nhat is eicn more important, to raise the ivhole 
level of community Jiving It is hoped that dns programme will 
grow and covei a considerable part of India But it can only grow 
if it has the full cooperation of the people and I eaincstlv trust 
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that in this matter, as in implementing the other proposals of the 
Planning Commission, tlieir co operation will be forthcoming m full 
measure. 

The integrated progiamme for agriailtural production has made 
saiisfactor) progress Jute production has increased considerably 
hom 166 lakh halts m 1947 48 to 468 lakh bales m 1951-52 
Cotton piodiiction has gone up during the same peiiod from 24 lakh 
bales to oici 33 lakli bales Production of foodgtains has increased 
by 14 l.ikh tons, tliough this has been oifset by diought in 
teu.im aieas Sugar pioduction increased from 1075 lakh 
tons in 1947-48 to 13 5 lakh tons in 1951-52 There has also been 
.m increase m the pioduction of steel, coal, cement and salt 
India IS how self-sufficient in salt and is able to export hci 
surplus A Central Salt Research Station is being established 
m Saurashtia 


The general economic situation in the country has been kept 
undci continuous observation by my Government In my last 
10 Parliament I rctoral lo a tliglit fall „i,„tole pricB 

«>» '"onths of rcbniaiy anti 
om L ,!S "™ !“ !° ’ ’“''J'"mant of pniL all 
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tbi kill m jmces This sIeud fill T’ contiibutcd to 
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rainings My Gostrnincm .me ‘^’^port 

trisuie dm pioduction and cnioWn. ^ "•''Aching the situation to 
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^.nliihsmioi, or pnees at a rcamnalJfe Ll el 

PoHh.rt.o,r smt L”ncd mch.slncs’'^ ^’'«I»ction Ims been created 
fic-iuon of a ntii IVfinistr^, j nnpoitance and the 

Tam, «o »>e pmd To « ’ Ant special 

.h.t £p;r;:T;;:^ ,,1 yea. to Parliament 

«nncTs connec.d nu,, p J Cn various 

' Gosernment hope to appoint 
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such a Commission in the near future It is also proposed to place 
before Parliament a bill arising out of the recommendations of the 
Press Lai\s Enquiry Committee 

Xhis session of Parliament will be mainly concerned with the 
Budget and iheie irill piobably not be mudi time for other 
legislation A statement of tlie estimated receipts and expendi- 
ture of tlie Government of India for the financial year 1952-53 
i\ill be laid before you The members of the House of the 
People will be requiied to consider and pass the demands foi 
grants 

After the last session of the piovisional Pailiamcnt, it became 
necessary to promulgate an Oidinance i elating to the lepealing of 
the Saui'ashtra (Abolition of Local Sea Customs Duties and imposi- 
tion o^ Poit Development Le \7 This Ordinance will be brought 
before you in the form of a neiv bill and you will be asked to 
consider and pass it Anotlier Ordinance was issued for the purpose 
of extending the Displaced Persons (Claims) Act, 1950 A bill to 
replace this Ordinance will also be placed befoie you 

A number of bills which ivete introduced m the provisional 
Parliament have now lapsed Some of these will be placed before 
you in so far as time permits It is also proposed to jilace before 
Parliament a bill dealing nith Prcientive Detention 

One of the legislative meastues which was discussed at consi 
derable lengdi in tlie provisional Parliament was the Hindu Code 
Bill This could not be passed and, in common with other 
pending bills, has lapsed It is the intention of my Govern- 
ment to inlrotluce a fiesh legislation on this subject It is proposed, 
however, to dnide up the bill into certain paits and to place 
each pait separately before Parliament, so as to faalitate its dis- 
cas>.ion and passage 

I have endeatoiiicd to indicitc to )ou some of the woik that 
will be placed before tins session of Parliament. I trust that your 
labours wnll bear fruit for the good of our people and that this new 
Parliament of the Dcmoaatic Republic of India will set an 
e\ample of friendly coopeiation and efficient working. Your 
success will depend on the spirit of tolerance that govcms ^our 
activities and the wisdom that inspires your cffoits I e.irnestl) 
mist therefore that this wisdom and tolerance of spirit will alwaj's 
be with A oil 
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11 Fcbmmy, 1953 


Nine monilis ago, I welcomed you as members o[ the first 
Paihament of the Republic of India elected undci om Constitution 
Since tlien, you have had to shoulder heavy buidcns and to fari. 
difficult problems, botli domestic and international As we meet hcic 
today, ire bring with us faith in our countrj’s destiny and the 
assurance that our people arc advancing, thiough then labours, 
towards the goal that we have set before us These nine mouth* 
have seen advances on many fronts, industiial and agricultural, and 
the finalisation of the Five-Year Plan, which has maiipcd out the 
lines of our progiess in the coming years It is foi us now to 
march along that path and to implement and fulfil the promise 
held out to oui people That is no easy task, for a multitude of 

problems always tend to ovenvhelm us and our wishes 
often run faster than our capacity and lesources 

of our leaders. It is a misfortune that sve hasc lost one of the most 
eminent and devoted of our elder statesmen I leaint w u! Te 

sorrow of the death yesteiday, m the eaily moinin" of ^ N 

Gopalaswami Ayyencar. who Ind / ominir oi Mlii XN 

n.».y h.6l. rfaS wT* n.° SinS ’"t r'" 

regardless of his health and the leisure i^ '*" 

devoted his life to the seivice oF ?, ^ ^ earned, he 

leagues in the Government and I rdied on ^ 

any difficult problem confronted us H,* h wisdom whenever 

country and to all of us * ^ loss to the 

ous India, brining relief to thp “P a new and prospei- 

■n the p»t tr<5„ the <?,« 'n" 7 "° '» 

ihc -eorlcl thrust thetmclvcs tittL ’’’ 'J'' <>f tlie rest or 

isolitc ottischcs tiom them hr. *■' O'™ <»■ 
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among the nations and will avoid taking any step which might 
encourage the tendency to wai. In puisuit of tliis pohc)', my 
Gotemment put fonvard ceitain proposals i\Inch tliey hoped might 
lead to a settlement of die Korean war. Those pioposals met with 
a ^e^y large measure of support, but unfortunately some of the 
great countries most intimately concerned ivere unable to accept 
them This war continues not only to die utter misery and rum 
of die people of Korea, but also as a focus of danger foi the rest 
of the world. Certain statements recently made, and the conse- 
quences diat might floi\ from dicm m extending the war in Korea, 
hate caused considerable appiehension m die minds of people all 
over the world My Go\ eminent have \ieived these developments 
with grave concern. I trust that any tendency towards an extension 
of die war, which has already brought disastei m its train, will be 
checked and the minds of nations and peoples will be turned towards 
a peaceful approach to these problems My Government wnll 
condnue to w'ork to diis end and wtII pursue a pohey of friendship 
with all countnes wndiout any alignment w'idi one group of nations 
against anothci. The democratic processes to w'luch we are so firmly 
committed in our own counti7 involve mediods of peaceful approadi 
to problems If democracy is to survive, the same climate of peace 
and spirit of reconahation has to be extended to the international 
spheie 

The General 'Vssembly of the United Nations will meet again 
in the near future and will consider these grave problems, on w'hich 
hangs the momentous issue of peace or w'ai in die w’orld I earnestly 
hope diat the great nations whose representatues wnll assemble 
there will address diemselves to the promotion of a spirit of recon- 
ciliation and the fulfilment of the objeedves embodied in the Charter 
of the United Nations 

In the continent of Africa, which continues to be the gieatest 
sphere of colonialism today, events have taken a turn for die w'orse 
In South Africa, the doctrine of racial domination is openly pro- 
dauned and enforced by all the power of the State The efforts 
made by the United Nauons to deal with this problem have been 
ignored by the Government of the Union of Soudi Africa A 
movement against racial disci immation whidi wnis i-cmarkable for 
iLs peaceful and disdplined diaracter is sought to be crushed by 
legislation and governmental action, which are unique in their denial 
of democratic processes and the purpose which w’as pioclaimed m 
the Charter of the United Nations In East Africa there is racial 
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conflict -which, v£ not ended to the satisfaction of the people, is 
likely to extend to and engnlf vast aieas of Africa Theie aie many 
people still Aiho do not realise that raaal domination and disaimi- 
nation cannot be toleiated in the world today and any attempt to 
perpetuate them c.in only lead to disastei 

Our relations with om neighboui couniiies in \Vestein and 
South Eastern Asia continue to be close and friendly and there is an 
mci easing measure of coopeiation between us Even in regard to 
Pakistan, with which unfortunately our relations have been strained, 
there has been a ceitain improvement That improvement is not 
very great, but it is an indication w'hirh I w’elcome Recent confer- 
ences between lepiesentatives of the two countries have been held in 
a fiiendly atmosphere and w'lll, I hope, yield results The upheaval 
caused by the inti eduction of tlie passpoit system between the tw'o 
countiies has subsided and many of the difficulties that were created 
by this system aie being gradually icmoved I trust that this effort 
will be continued and dnected tow’aids the removal of the basic 
pioblems that still confront the minoiities m East Bengal. 

The canal waters issue is being considered at a technical level 
jointly by representatives of the tivo countries, assisted by the 
International Bank This issue is eminently one w'hicli ought to 
be considcied objectively and dispassionately so tliat the maximum 
.uhantage can be denied by both countiies from the ivaters that 
flow through them A great proportion of these waters run waste 
to the sea If they can be properly harnessed, they w’lll bung relief 
uid prospeniy to vast numbei's of human beings in both India and 
Pakistan It is unfortunate that an issue like this should be tieated 
in a spirit of rivalry md hostility I trust that the new' approach 
will yield fiuitful and Inpjiy lesults to botli roiintnes This approach 
tan also be applied to the settlement of the eiaaiee property problem 
which alfecis the fortunes of millions of people both in India and in 
P ikistan 
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of -wax x\as eliminated, it i\ould be much easier to consider all tlic 
issues that confront us today 

Internally, progiess has been made m many ways in tlie Jammu 
and Kashmir State Our Constitution contains specific provisions 
about the relationship of India with the State, and by an agreement 
between the Go\ eminent of India and the Jdmmu and Kashmir 
Government, the bonds that tie that State to India have been 
strengthened and made closei A pait of this agreement has been 
implemented and the lemaming pait should also come into opera- 
tion soon Unfoitunately a misconceived agitation was started in 
Jammu wliicli, though aiming at a closei union with India, is likely 
to have exactly tlie opposite effect I trust that tins misguided 
agitation will cease and the people of Jammu and Kashmii will 
co-operate for die progress and advancement of the State in tlie laigei 
Union of India AVheie theie are legitimate griei’ances, tliey will 
undoubtedly be enquiied into and eveiy effort made to lemoic 
them 

The question of linguistic provinces has often agitated the 
people in \aiious parts of the country While language and rultuic 
aic important considciatioiis m tlie foiiuation of States, it has to be 
remembered tliat the States are administrative units in the Union of 
India and tliat othei considerations also have to be kept in mind 
Above all, tlie unity of India and national security have always to 
be given the first priority Fmancial and administiati\e aspects 
as ivell as economic pi ogress arc also impoitant Keeping all tliese 
factois in Mew, there is no i-eason -why the question of die reorganisa- 
tion of States should not be considered fully and dispassionately 
so as to meet die wishes of the people and help in dieir economic 
and cultural jnogress I am glad tWt my Go\ eminent have taken 
steps in the mattci of the fonnation of a separate Andhra State and 
I hope that diere will be no gieat delay in establishing diis new 
State \ny such change as the establishment of a new State demands 
die fullest co-operation of all diosc concerned widi it and J trust 
that this will be foiihcoming 

The Planning Cominission has completed the first part of its 
labours by finalising its report of the rivc-\eai Plan The other 
and more difficult part of implementing this Plan now' faces 
the country and to that we must address ourselves I am glad to 
find that tliis Plan and the fifty five Community Piojccis that have 
been started in die countiy arc evoking a considerable degiec of 
enthusiasm among our people. In the course of a few montlis. 
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hundvcds o£ miles ol roads have been built, tanks dug, school 
buildings constiucted and many other minoi piojccts undeitaken 
almost entirely by the voluntaiy labour o[ our people That is a sign 
of hope and promise, £oi it lies with our people ultimately what they 
make o£ their future 

The geneial economic situation m the couiitiy shows distinct 
signs o£ impioveiiient, although theic aie still unfoi tunately areiis 
wheie, owing to lack of lain, near-famme conditions prevail The 
State Goveinments are doing then utmost to give relief by utility 
woiks oi otheiivise in these aieas The problem, however, has to 
be tackled in a moie basic way so as to avoid recun ence of famine 
conditions and a complete dependence upon the vagaries of the 
monsoon 

The finance Commission, constituted towards the end of 1951 
undci the provisions of Article 2^ of the Constitution, have sub- 
mitted their repoit The Commission's recommendations have been 
accepted by my Government and necessaiy action will be taken foi 
implementing them The lecommendations of tlie Commission tvill 
be laid on the table of die both Houses of Parliament in the ament 


session 


There has been a steady iinpiovement in the food situation and 

the closing stock for 1952 was 19 lakli tons, ivliidi is the highest on 

rccoid so fai One of die faciois m building up this stock was die 

wheat loan from the USA The prospects of foodgrains for 

1952-53 aie bettei than those in the two preceding years Owing 

mainly to drought in paits of Bombay, Madras and Mysore, caused by 

an inadequate monsoon, foodgiains will have to be imported, but 

their quantity will be less than in die last tivo years It is of Uic 

highest importance that we should gam self sufficiency in food and 

I hope that this might be possible widiin the three lemaining yeais 

of die Five Year Plan Foi the first time, we stait this year with a 

considerable stock of foodgi-ains fVe should endeavour to build 

dus up so that we can meet any contingency Puces of foodgrains 

haic showm a downward trend m recent months Controls have 

been relaxed in many paits of India and there is gieatei freedom 

of moiemcnt The Goveinment, however, intend to retain control 

at strategic points so that no untoward results may affect prices or 
piocurement ' IJiu-cs or 

r.suK oi 
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the prices, movement and distnbuuon of sugai, as well as on gin 
and hhnndsai i 'With tlie casing of the siipjjly position of groundnut 
oil, controls of puces on hydiogenatcd oils have also been lifted, 
except those intended to ensme quality 

Vet)' considerable jnogicss has been made in cotton and jute 
pioduction In 1948-49 cotton pioduction amounted to 177 lakh 
bales and jute 207 lakh bales In 1951-52 cotton pioduction had 
increased to 31 3 lakh bales and jute to 468 lakh bales 

In oi*dei to add to the couniiy’s food pioduction, speaal atten- 
tion is being paid to die const! uction of moie than 2,000 tube-wells 
and for an accelerated piogramnie of minor irrigation uorks Crop 
competitions .ue becoming incieasiiigly popular all over the countrj' 
and hate jieldeU leij lemarkable results Laige scale experiments 
aie being made to introduce what is called the Japanese method of 
paddy cultivation whidi pi onuses substantial results m macasc of 
yield A large mechanised faim has been set up in Jammu Province 
Vigoious attempts arc being made for the extensive application of 
fertilircrs and odier manures and for the use of improved seeds The 
community centres are speaally aiming at increasing die yield of 
foodgrains by various methods, including a rui-al extension scnucc 
For the improvement of catUe, 92 key farm centres w»eie staited 
in 1951-52 In addition, it is pioposed to piovide one key village 
unit in eadi Community Project area Sheep breeding schemes Iiav'e 
been reoiganised to piovide for the pioduction of fine wool A 
Board foi the preservation of wild life has been set up At Jodhpur 
a Deseit Afforestation Researdi St4ition is being established This 
Hill undeitake work foi the reclamation of arid aieas 

The Sindii Fertilizer Factory produced 180,000 tons of 
ammonium sulphate during 1952 Tins is expected to be increased 
to dnee lakh tons m 1953 The pool pnee has been reduced from 
Rs 365/- to Rs 355/- per ton The production of cotton texUles, 
which amounted to 4,600 million yaids during 1952, was higlily 
satisfactory and the piospccts foi the next year are good The low'er 
prices of millmade doth, diough welcome, led to a fall in the offtake 
of handloom dodx and die handloom industiy, whidi provides liveli- 
hood to millions of people m die count! y, was faced with serious 
riiffinilu ps My Goveinmciit attadi great importance to this and 
other cottage industries bodi because vast numbers of people are 
employed in them and because they are die most effective mediod 
of removing unemployment An All-India KJiadi and Village 
Industnes Board has been established and legisladon undertaken to 
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raise funds £oi technical development and leseaich for village .md 
cottage industries In order to help the handloom indubtry, tlic 
production of dhoties by mill industry u.is airtailed to sixty per 
cent of the 1951*52 pioduction 

The tea industiy was badly affected by the fall in international 
puces My Government have taken measures to assist tea gardens 
to secure better ciedit facilities and piopose to set njj an cxpeit com- 
mittee to enquiie into all aspects of the tea indiistij, including 
maiketing The puce of tea is now showing some signs of 
improvement 

The readjustment of woild puces aifected foieign tiadc and 
expoits fell in value and to a lessci extent in quantity The 
balance of pajments position, howevei, continued to be satisfactorv 
as impoits also declined 


My Goveinment have been paying sjiecial attention to the tribal 
areas in the North-East and othei parts of India and help is being 
given or tlieir development A Commission to consider the problems 
of backvvaid classes has been appointed A Press Commission has also 

'S’ri ir ptess in India 

The grwt multi-puipose river valley projects have made good 

progress and in some of them the operational phase will bemn soon 
IVoik on other projects Ins made steady process ® 

Steps aie being taken to improve the efficiency of the Hindustan 

has reached higher levels than m die jirevTouryear ' 

Saentific research has made further \ ^ 

of new National Laboratories and ReswiS Tnsf / establishment 
Electrochemical Researcli Institute in/ A Cential 

a Central Leather Researdi Institute af”^? and 

Research Institute will be oneiiPfl « Madias A Building 

processing monazite sands has been 56 ^ 0 ^^ ^°°rkee A factoiy for 
Coclim and a Machine Tool Prototvn Travancore 

at Ambernath in Bombay State Tl,! recently opened 

at Bangalore has pioduccd, from it* „ Aircraft Factory 

ti-aincr aircraft which are bem- userf “ """ber of 

Tubbulpore is neaung completion " ^ defence factory near 

Mj Government have decided tn , i 
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Indian Railways are celebrating then centenary next montli. 
Tins great State undertaking belonging to the community is conti- 
nuing Its progress and extending its operations 

The pi ogress of a people and a nation ultimately depends 
upon education My Government view witli much concern the 
present state of education in the country which suffers in many ways, 
botlx in quality and quantity, and too much attention is paid to the 
gi anting of diplomas and degrees and not to the real improvement of 
the individual in cultuie, scientific and technical matters and, above 
all, in the training for good atizenship. Basic education has been 
adopted as the model, but progress in this has thus far been un- 
fortunately slow Many schemes for the improvement of basic, 
secondaiy and social education aie under consideration, and a 
Commission on Secondary Education has been appointed 

An ovei-all view of tlie situation in India indicates all-round 
general progress at an increasing pace This is a mattei for satis- 
faction. But the goal we have yet befoie us is still far and requires 
gieatei and continuous effort and an increasing pace of change. 
We aim at a Welfaie State in which all the people of this country 
aie paitners shanng alike tlie benefits and the obligations So long 
as there is poveity and unemployment, a section of the community 
denves no benefit from this partnership It is, therefore, necessary 
for us to aim at full and productive employment 

A statement of die estimated receipts and expendituie of the 
Government of India for the finanaal year 1953*54 will be laid 
befoie you The Members of the House of the People will be 
required to consider and pass the demands for grants 

The House of the People will also be asked to vote supplemen- 
tary giants to meet additional expenditure during the current 
financial year 

There axe 24 Bills pending before you Some of them liavc 
passed the Committee stage. A few of them, xvhidx are still under 
consideration by dxe Committees, will be brought before you aidi 
their recommendations during the course of this session. 

Among the other legislative measures that it is intended to bring 
befoie you, the following may be especially mentioned The 
Representation of the People (Amendment) Bill, the Bill of National 
Housuig, the Air Services Coiporation Bill, die Minimum W.iges 
/(Amendment) Bill, and the Indian Taiiff (Aniendmcnt) Bill 

I earnestly bust that wisdom and tolerance and the spirit of 
CO operative endeaxour will guide >ou in jour labours and will yield 
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privileged to serve 


ADDRESS TO PARLIAMENT 


15 I’cbutary, 1951 


I have come heic, after a full ycai, to vvtlcoinc >ou to the new 
session of Parliament Dunng this past >car, ) 0 U have hat to 
considci many difficult pioblenis and to shoulder heavy but dens 
Many of tliose problems still icmain vvitli us, but 1 think that vou 
may well look back on this ^car as one o[ considerable achtcvcincni 
As a symbol of the indomitable spmt o£ man conquering almost 
insurmountable obstacles and difficulties, came tht final conquest 
o£ Everest With this signal achievement was associated one of our 
own biave countrymen In tlic intcrn,itional sphere, die old 
tensions and feais continue But clloils arc being continually made 
to find some settlement and 1 earnestly uust that these efforts will 
lead to an casing of these tensions and will point the way to some 
future settlement botli in the West and in the Ear East 

India has continued to pursue a policy of peace and friendship 
with all the countries of the world and has not hesitated to uiidci- 


take responsibilities where, it was hoped, she might be able to 
peifovm some service in the cause of peace In Korea, my Govcin* 
ment accepted the Cliaimunslup of the Neutral Nations Repatriation 
Commission and sent a Custodian Force to take charge of tlic 
prisoners of war, pending a final decision about their futuic 


Unfortunately, the piocesses laid down in tlie Armistice Agreement 
could not be carried thiough as intended, and a difficult situation 
arose The Commission will conclude its labouis witliin a few 
days and the Custodian Force is gradually reluming to India The 
major matters of dispute in Koiea have not been settled vet 1 
earnestly hope tliat an early attempt wall be made in the United 
Nations General Assembly, or othenvise, to give full consideration 
to these outstanding issues 1 should like to express, on youi behalf 
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and muie, oui higli appreciation of die woik of our representatives 
111 die NeuU-al Nations Repaliiaaon Commission in Korea and of 
our officers and men of die Custodian Force, ivho discharged then 
difficult and delicate tasks with ability and impartiality 

India’s relations ivitli othei countnes continue to be friendly, 
even though sometimes some misunderstandings arise My Govern- 
ment’s representatives are at present discussing with the Government 
of die People's Republic of China various issues of common concern 
m regard to Tibet I have every hope that these discussions will 
lead to a setdement of outstanding issues Trade agieements have 
been made ivith the Soviet Union and several other countries In 
the course of the past year, meetings took place betiveen my Prime 
Minister and die Piime Munster of Pakistan These meetings were 
fiiendl) and led to some undeistaiidings about vaiious matters which 
haie long been in dispute between die tivo countries While some 
progress was made in diis lespect, unfortunately some odier develop- 
ments have at present come in the nay of further progress I am 
glad to find that an agreement has been arrived at between my 
Government and die Government of Ceylon over the long-standing 
issue concerning die people of Indian descent in Ceylon This agree- 
ment does not finally solve this problem but is a first step and an 
earnest attempt to drat end and I welcome it as such It has always 
been my Government’s endeavour to develop close and friendly rela- 
tions ivith our neighbour countnes, Ceylon and Burma, with ivliom 
India has not only geographical but also cultural affinities of long 
standing 

Widi die countries of Western Asia and Eg>’pt, our lelauons have 
been of close cooperation and hiendship I am glad that the 
services of out Chief Election Commissioner as Chairman of the 
Electoral Commission for the Sudan were appreciated and successful 
elections were held there I welcome the emergence of self-govern- 
ment in the Sudan both in itself and as a symbol of future progress 
m tire Continent of Africa, which has suffered so much in die past 
and is noiv undergoing a severe ordeal 

Since I addressed you on the last occasion, a new State in the 
Indian Union has come into existence, the State of Andhra I 
■welcome this addition to our fratennty of States and wish it success 
In view of the demands for further reorganisation of the States m 
India, my Government have appointed a Commission for this purpose 
consisting of eminent and expeiienced members This is a task 
of high and historic importance, ivlnch has to be dealt -with m an 
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objective and dispassionate inannei so as to promote tlic 
welfare of tlie people of the areas conceinned as ivell as of tlic 
nation as a whole I earnestly trust that the work of this 
Commission will be assisted by all concerned in a spirit of harmony 
and understanding 

In two of our States, namely, Tiavancoie Cocliin and Patiala 
and East Punjab States Union, geneial elections aie taking place In 
tlie latter State, die Constitution could not function properly and I had 
to take o\er charge till such time as fresh elections could take place 
Plalf the period of the first Five-Year Plan is over In some 
matters progress has not been as rapid as ivas hoped, in others it 
has been very significant In particular, the Community Projects 
show promise and die National Extension Service, wdiich was 
inaugurated m Octobei 1953, is making satisfactory progress The 
contribution of the people has been most encouraging This is a 
particularly happy feature Although tlicie has been maiked pro 
giess in industrial production and m odici respects, my Government 
have felt great concern at the existence of a considerable volume of 
unemplojinent The Planning Commission have undci taken a 
revision of the first Five-Year Plan, paiticulaily to provide more 
employment 

There has been a continued improvement in die general ccononiic 
situation The output of foodgrains in 1952-53 was five lakh tons 
more than the output of the previous year and this year’s prospects 
die good The iiiipioveraent in the food situation has been highly 
sdtisfactoiy and the country is making rapid approacli to the goal 
of selEsuffiaency Industrial producuon has continued at a high 
lc\cl, more particularly in cotton textile, paper, clieniicals, bicycles, 
cement, salt and most of the engineering industries The index of 
industrial production rose from 129 in 1952 to 134 m 1953 This 
was the highest level of industrial production since die war Plans 
for die expansion of steel production and for die establishment of a 
new iron and steel plant arc now being finalised The lutc iiul 
tea indusuies, whidi wcic facing serious difficulties, aie now aeain 
doing well ° 


My Go\ eminent attacli speaal importance to die development 
n£ cottage industnes I regret, however, that progress m this respect 
has not been veiy saiisfactoiy It is honed 1111 ^ tUn 
All India Khadi and Village Industnes Board as well as die*^All°indii 
. .ndloom Bcrd and u.c M,m,n H,nd.,St« “^^^d 
sulrttamial results m the near future 
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Satisfactory' progress has been made in the great river valley 
schemes and some o£ the projects have already been completed and 
aie yielding results Five new projects, namely, the Kosi, the Koyna, 
the Krishna, the Rihand and the Chambal, have been included in 
the Five-Year Plan Steps are being taken to expedite certain pre- 
liminary arrangements in regard to them, and, in the case of Kosi, 
plans are being made to have discussions with the Government of 
Nepal, -with a view to starting work on these new projects during 
the nevt financial yeai 

The Air Services of India have now been reorganised and two 
State Corporations, one dealing with internal airlines and the othei 
with external sen'ices, have been formed. It is proposed to extend 
the external services to tlie Far East. 

In die course of tlie past year, two landmarks have been cele- 
biated, namely, the centenaries of the beginning of the Railway 
system and the Telegraphs in India There has been steady progiess 
on the railways and special attention is being paid to the manufactuie 
of locomotives and i oiling stock Some projects of rail construction 
will be taken up shoitly Postal and telegraph facilities have 
expanded, espeaally in the rural and backward areas 

My Government attach impoitance to the problem of housing 
A total expenditure of Rs 72 acres has been incurred on housing 
for displaced pereons since the Paiiition and loans and subsidies have 
been given for the construction of houses for industrial woikers 
With a view to encoui aging the building of inexpensive and attractne 
houses, an International Exhibition on Low Cost Housing was 
recently held and it has attracted much attention 

A statement of the estimated ret^pts and expenditure of the Gov- 
cinment of India for the financial year 1934-55 will be laid before you 
After the last session of Parliament, it became necessary to 
promulgate seven Ordinances Of these, two deal witli matters in 
respect of which Bills are pending befoie you You will be 
asked to considei and pass such of these as require peimanent 
legislation 

There are 28 Bills pending before you Some of tliese have been 
considered by Select Committees , some othere, which are still under 
the consideration of the Select Committees, will be brought before you 
witli their recommendations Among these are the Bills dealing ivitli 
lefomi of the Hindu Law to which my Government attach consider- 
able importance Thae arc other legislative measures relating to 
matters of general public interest, which will be brought before 
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you during the comse o£ this session My Government aic miKions 
to proceed with certain reforms relating to judicial procedure with 
a view to expediting these processes and lessening the cxpcndituic 
involved in tliem 

Early this month, a tragedy took place at the Kumbh Mela 
in Allahabad wheie a vast and unprecedented gathering o£ pilgrims 
had collected Tlie Uttar Piadesh Goveinment had taken great 
pains to make satisfactory ariangements for this great concourse of 
human beings But on the Amavas day an unfortunate mishap 
occurred, as a result of which a laige number of persons weic crushed 
to death by the uncontrollable passage of others ovei them Tins 
grievous tragedy, which maned a happy occasion, has brought 
sorrow to many and, on your behalf and mine, I extend deep sympathy 
to the relatives of those who have suffered 

The new year begins with hope and feai evenly balanced 
Theie is promise of achievement and of pi ogress towards peace 
There is also appiehcnsion at the tiials we and the lest of the world 
might have to face In tins crisis of human destiny, vve can serve 
both our own country and the laiger cause of the woild only by 
adhering to the principles that have guided us in the past and b>' 
lemembenng the message of peace, tolerance and sclf-i chance of the 
Eadier of the Nation I trust that that message will guide you in 
yoiii deliberations 
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This past year 

country both^n^tR^ considerable achievement for oin 

anT^; neon ” I international spheres Parliament 

satisfaction The^T V no X 

"Sain darkens the future of humanity 
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I am happy to say that our relations with all other countries 
continue to be friendly and there has been glowing undei standing 
and cooperation with many of them. We have had distinguished 
leaders of many countries sisiting India During the past ycai, 
w’C have had visits from die Prime Afinisters of Canada, Indonesia, 
China and Ceylon. We have also welcomed in India die President 
of the Federal People's Republic of Yugoslavia and the Governor- 
Gcneral of Pakistan. Our Vice-President has carried the message of 
our goodwill to the United States, Canada, Me\ico, Aigentina, Chile, 
r»olivia, Peru, Pirard, Uruguay and Italy. My Prime Minister paid 
friendly visits to China, Burma, Indonesia, the States of Indo-China 
and EgS’jit He has lecendy attended the Commomvealth Pnme 
Ministers' Conference in London where matters of vital concern to 
the jjeace of the woild weie discussed in a hank and friendly manner 

I should like to mention especially the agreement betw’cen China 
and India in regard to Tibet This agreement confirmed the fiiend- 
ship between these two gieat countries, which is so important for the 
peace of Asia and the woild. In this agreement ccitam principles 
w'cre laid dowm which arc of even wdder application and which have 
been recognised as such by many othei countries These five prin- 
ciples, which arc sometimts referred to as the Panclishecl are mutual 
respect for each other’s territorial integiity and sovereignty, non- 
aggression, non interfeiencc in eadi other's internal affairs, equality 
and mutual benefit, and peaceful coexistence. I commend these 
principles to 5011 and earnestly tnist tliat they will incicasingly form 
the basis of international relations, thus ensming peace and scairity 
all over the ivorld 

Duimg this past year, another development of importance took 
place at the instance of the Prime Minister of Ceylon. This w'as the 
meeting of the Prime Ministers of Ceylon, Burma, Indonesia, 
Pakistan and India at Colombo Latei, a similai meeting W’as held 
at Bogor in Indonesia These meetings gave organised expression 
to the views and urges of these countries, which are a large pait of 
Asia, and undoubtedly served tlie cause of peace As a result of 
these meetings, it is now proposed to hold a conference in Indonesia 
consisting of representatives of the independent nations of Asia and 
Africa. This conference maiks another stage in the development of 
tlie countries of these two great continents and in their emergence in 
the sphere of world affairs It will, I am sure, bring greater under- 
standing and cooperation among them and further the cause of 
W'orld peace 
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An outstanding event o£ the past year, and indeed evei since 
ihc second world war ended, was the Geneva Conference which 
brought an end to tlie war in Indo Clima and laid tlie basis * 
peaceful solution of the problems of the States of Indo-Qiina lb 
Geneva Conference dealt widi problems of great importance an 
difficulty but the efforts of die Powers concerned to find a peacetu 
solution met with success That conference thus set an example, 
uhich I hope will be folloived in future, for the settlement of other 
intci national disputes and confficts 

As a icsult of the Geneva Conference, India has accepted heavy 
icsponsibilitics in tlie three international Commissions appointed foi 
Indo China These Commissions, under India’s chairmanship, have 
already done good woik m implementing the decisions reached at 
Geneva and deserve praise 

Unfortunately, other confiicts still continue, endangeimg the 
peace of the world Among these, the most serious at the present 
moment is that relating to tlie Far East and, more particularly, to 
Formosa and die off-shoic islands of China My Government recog- 
nise only one government of China, that is, the People’s 'Republic, 
and consider that the claims of this Republic are justified I 
earnestly hope, however, that these difficult problems W'lll be solved 
pcaceftillj and by negotiation 

Thctc is, indeed, no other way left foi the solution of inter- 
national disputes, if sanity is to prevail Nucleai and theimo- 
nuclcar weapons have been developed to such an extent that a war 
in which these arc used would bring nun to the world. No problems 
can be solved, no objective achieved, by this self-dcstruction of 
luimanitj A hjdrogcn bomb not only destroys ev’cry living thing 
utterly within a large radius but also produces intense ladio activity 
wliirli will c.iny destiuction to a much larger area There is no 
difincc against such weapons Some emment soldiers of diffeient 
countries have slated categorically that a major war today, in which 
these wcn|Kms arc used, Ins become unthinkable I earnestly hope 
tint the Icirful mturc of these weapons will lead not only to the 
total banning of ihcir production but also to the realisation that 
s ar uscU should be abolished as a means of settling any problem 
fliA \ •‘tomir energy brinjp this threat of utter destruction to 
iicart-fiit message of hope, provided it is used for 

■ntv to tlv, piovides the vast power ncccs- 

1 >''M Ti n of h'mg of the population of the enure 

of spcr.al uniKirtanre for the development of the under- 
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developed couniries. We must (welcome, tlierefore, that the United 
Nations has decided to call a scientific conference on the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy at Geneva. This conference will not only 
explore the possibilities of atomic power but will also consider its 
biological, medical and agricultural aspects 

Anotlier example of a peaceful negotiated settlement of a 
difficult problem is tlic de facto transfer to the Indian Union of the 
French possessions in India We are happy to welcome the citizens 
of these territories I would like to exjsress my appreciation of the 
statesmanship of tlie French Government in dealing with this 
problem I hope that the problem of the Portuguese possessions in 
India will also be settled before long in a iieaceful way 

The economic situation in the countiy has shown continued and 
marked improvement Many of the targets laid down under the Five- 
Year Plan were exceeded even in three years. The output of 
foodgrains in 1953-54 exceeded the Five-Year Plan target by about 
44 million tons The index of agricultural production which was 
96 in 1950-51 rose to 114 m 1953-54. The index of industiial 
production which stood at 135 m 1953, tire highest figure since 
independence, inaeased to 144 in 1954 This index has increased at 
an average rate of ten per cent per annum during the last four years 

As a result of the improvement in production, many of the 
controls have been removed The more abundant supply position 
of foodgrains created a tendency to depress puces unduly in certain 
surplus pockets To prevent prices from falling to unremunerative 
levels. It has been decided to purchase certain foodgrains at speafied 
prices. 

My Government have decided to acquire effective control over 
the Imperial Bank of India in order, more espeaally, to afford 
increasing banking facilities in rural and under-developed areas 
The estabhshment of the Indian Industrial Credit and Investment 
Corporation is expected to prove of gieat benefit to the private 
sector of our industry 

Considerable progress has been made in the production of 
fertilizers at Sindri. The Hindustan Shipyard .it Visakliapatnam 
delivered two eight-thousand-ton ships and launched anothei seven- 
thousand-ton ship in the course of the year The Telephone Cable 
Factory at Rupnarainpur in West Bengal has gone into production 
It has been designed to meet in full the requirements of the Posts 
and Telegraphs Department The Penicillin Factory at Pimpri and 
the D D T Factory at Delhi are about to commence production and 
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It IS proposed to establish another D.DT plant to meet the require- 
ments o£ the Anti-Malaria Campaign 

My Government attach great impoitance to increasing the iron 
and steel production o£ the countiy With this end in view, two 
new steel plants, to be owned by die State, have alieady been 
decided upon. One is to be established at Rourekela The other 
plant will be set up in the Bhilai legion o£ Madhya Pradesh^ 
pieliminary agieement, in regaid to the latter, has been anive 
at uith the Government o£ the U S S R 

My Government attach great importance, both from the point 
o£ view o£ production and o£ giving employment, to the growth of 
cottage and small-scale industries With a view to intioducing 
modem techniques in these industries, four regional institutes ol 
technology are being established 


The great river valley schemes have shown considerable progiess 
and a number o£ new projects are being started. In partiailar, 1 
should like to draw attention to die public cooperation we are 
receiving m many of these piojects I would especially like to 
mention the great public response in respect o£ the Kosi project 
The Community Projects and the National Extension Service 
programme have aheady covered, m .i little moie dian two years 
since Its inauguration m October 1952, about one^fifth of the rural 


population o£ India At present, about 88.000 villages are being 
sened by this programme whicli has adiieved substantial icsults m 
.ignailturc and animal husbandry, public health, communications, 
education and irrigation It is proposed to cover, by the end of die 
Wml rivc-Ycat Plan, Uic entire country b, the Hauonal Extension 
Sertice Ttie mint remarlablo tcaluie oE this ptogtannne » the 
retpome and entUu.iasm oC the people trlro a,e bepn^B to aeqntrc 
.1 net, EatUt ,n themsehes and the habit oE ,ro.Un| togedter onLnt 
programmes for common good b uu jo 


There has been ste,nily unproicnicnt in the rate o[ development 
and of expenditure under the Five-Year Plan, both ni . ‘opraen 

die Staitcs Special measures have been talen for 
meiil in areas .affected bj scarcity, m rural and nrl. improvc- 
srhemes and in tlie electrification of rural aicK! o 

Ihe ,.repan.t.o„ oE the Second ‘7"» 

It is expected tint tins Phn w.U he a more T" 

the First Phn, and lint it mil l.iy greater emphasis cyo 
incni of capital gootls industries, on the pronsion of croa? 
ment and on a rcorkntation of the sj-stem of tdncation 
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A Situation having anscn in the Andhra State in which the 
government o£ the State could not be carried on in accordance -with 
the provisions o£ the Constitution, I have taken necessary action by 
proclamation in accordance with Article 356 o£ the Constitution 
Elections are now being held in the State, and it is hoped that normal 
constitutional madiinery' will be restoied before long 

You wull have to consider the Constitution Fourth Amendment 
Bill These amendments have become necessary in older to furthei 
economic and soaal progress and to give effect to the Directue 
Prinaples of State Policy as embodied in the Constitution 

A statement of estimated receipts and expenditure of the Govern- 
ment of India for the financial year 1955-56 will be laid before yon 
Since tlie last session of Pailiament, it became necessary to 
promulgate one ordinance. A bdl dealing ivith this ordinance ivill 
be placed before you There are also a considerable number of 
other bills pending, some of which have been considered by Select 
Committees. 

The progress we have made during the past year has produced 
in our people self-reliance and hope for tlie future That is the 
surest foundation on whicli we can build It is for you. Members 
of Parliament, to give shape and form to this hope and to advance 
the country to its dienshed goal of a Welfare State and a soaety 
conforming to the soaalist pattern. 


ADDRESS TO PARLIAMENT 

15 Febimiy, 1956 

I am happy to address you once again and welcome you to the 
new session of Parliament The past year has been one of consider- 
able endeavour and achievement for us, both in the domestic and 
the international spheres Our people and Parliament may, wnth 
leason, look upon diem and their otvn labours tvith satisfaction and 
cautious optimism There have been, howeter, events at home and 
abroad, and certain developments ivhidi must cause us apprehension 
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only as au outstanding event in Asia, but is also recognised as one 
of world impoitance. The Bandung Declaration, which is a historic 
document and to whxdi the ivorld has paid much attention, commits 
the participating countiies to the outlook and policy of peaceful 
approacli for the solution of all pioblems and for the furtherance 
of Avorld peace and co operation 

In tlic continent of Africa, my Government hope tliat self- 
goiernment and independence tvill soon be an established fact in 
the Gold Coast and that tliat country wtII be able to become an 
equal partner both in the Commonwealth and the United Nations 
Somewhat similar developments are taking place in some other parts 
of West Africa, and my Government hope tliat this progiess will 
gather momentum and that the example will spread to the other 
parts of Africa now under colonial rule We welcome also similar 
developments m hlalaya 

^Ve tvelcome the emergence of the Sudan as a hee and indepen- 
dent Republic and we jiay tiibute to the notable and historic part 
played both by Bntain and Egypt in this development My Govern- 
ment have established diplomatic lelations ivith tlie Republic of the 
Sudan We have also concluded a treaty of friendship with Egypt 

My Government have declaicd their sympathy tvith the struggle 
of peoples tvho strive for their liberation from colonial rule and, 
more particularly, in respect of tlie peoples of Tunisia, yUgeria and 
Morocco. It IS the firm belief of my Government that in a peace- 
ful approach and negouations for readiing agreed settlements is alone 
lo be found the right and hopeful way for the solution of these 

pioblems . , 

' - The lecent session of die United Nations has been notable lor 
breaking the deadlock, in regard to the greater universality o is 
membership. Sixteen new nations have been admitted 1 e aro 
particulaily happy that among these are our close neighbours, epa 
and Ceylon, as well as Cambodia, Xaos, Libya and Jordan It is a 
niattei of deep i egret, however, that Japan and Mongolia su ^ awm 
entry into that oigamsation My Government will use t eir ^ es 
endeavours to assist in resolving this problem, and also loo' onvai 
lo the admission of the Sudan in the near future. 

My Government regret that the piogress a^eved as a resin 
of the efforts of last year to bring about negotiations an to leso v 
differences between the United States and China has not ma e mu 
headway, and observe with concern that the alternative to a neg 
tinted setdement is fraught with grave possibilities ^fy Gov ernmen 
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Will continue to use their best endeavours to advance the cause o£ 
peaceful negotiations 

In Indo China, tlie work of die liiteiualional Commission m 
regaid to supervision and control has been reasonably satisfactoij* 
despite certain inadents The political solutions agreed to at Geneva 
by the great Poweis, as well as tlie parties concerned in Indo Cliina 
itself, howeier, stand challenged m respect of Vietnam and have 
encountered serious difficulties in Laos The Commission is coii- 
fronted witli this problem even in its tasks of supervision and conliol 
My Goveinnicnt hope that die 2>aitics concerned and the two co 
Chairmen of tlie Geneva Conference as well as the othci iiowcis 
involved w'lll use their best efforts not ineiely to maintain tlic 
armistice, but to furtlier real political settlements wliicli will contri- 
bute to tlie ivelfare of tliose coimtiies and tlie stability of Asia and 
remove the menace of conflict, the bounds of which it is not easy to 
foresee 

In tire Far East and Asia generally, tire continued exclusion of 
Cliina from the United Nations and the trade and other embargoes 
and discriminations imposed against her, make for instability and 
conflict My Government will try tlieir utmost, in common with 
like minded governments, both at tlie United Nations and outside, 
to help to remedy this situauon whicli coiitmues to be perhaps tlie 
gravest tlireat to woild peace 

The world situation, as a whole, has shoiv'n considerable im- 
provement during the year, as a lesult of vaiious develoiiments and 
conferences and notably die Conference of the heads of four 
Govemmeiiu at Geneva We regret that this progress has not been 
continued and there has been some deterioration No actual progress 
has been made in respect of disarmament or tlie allaying of the 
hostilities and fears of the cold ivar Our own country continues to 
have friendly relaUons with all countries, but this deterioration in 
the W’oild situation has had adverse results in the development of 
peaceful lelations and co-operation in our part of the world also 
More particularly, tlie policy of military pacts, based upon 
balance of power and mutual suspiaon and fear, has led to deteiiora- 
tion in Western Asia, created division m tlie Arab world and resulted 
111 tlie building up of aimainents in Western Asia This causes us 
concern even on our neai frontiers We deeply regret die conclusion 
of die Baghdad Pact as ive did that of the SEATO 

The period of our fust Five-Yeai Plan will soon come to an 
end and niy Government base been actnely engaged in pieparing 
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tlic second Five-Year Plan The success of the fiist Plan has pioduced 
confidence in our people and has laid tlie foundations for a more 
rapid gioivth of the national economy The targets of the first 
Plan have been in many cases exceeded and the national income 
has iisen by 18 per cent Industrial pioduction has ina eased by 
^3 per cent and agiicultuial production by 15 per cent It is 
particularly satisfactory that the pioduction of foodgrains has 
increased by about 20 per cent , even though there have been disas- 
trous floods in North India and cyclones caused havoc in the south 
of Lidia I should like to pay a tribute to the woik done by 
Government, and even more so by tlie people themselves, in repaiiing 
the damage caused by these calamities 

Our objective is to establish a socialist pattein of society and, 
more particularly, to increase the country's productive potential in 
a ivay that ivill make possible progressively faster development The 
question of providing more employment is of vital impoitaiice 
Special stress has been laid on enlarging tire public sectoi and, more 
espeaally on developing basic and machine-making industries 
Three new major iron and steel plants and a plant for the manu- 
facture of heavy electrical machinery have been decided upon t is 
proposed to can 7 out mineral surveys on an extensive scale so as 
to discover and exploit the potential resources of tire countiy t ^ 
a view to creating employment as well as the pioduction o **^®*^1 
types of consumer goods, reliance will be placed on labour-intensn 
methods of production and, more pai ticularly, village an co ag 
industries The Community Piojects and tire National xtensioi 
Seiwice have aheady produced revolutionary dianges in many ° ® 
lural areas These will be continued and expanded and, it is rope , 
that by the end of the second Plan peiiod, they will cover ne 


die whole of our rural area „ p, „ 

The second Plan is more ambitious dran the fiist ne ^ 

and involves a far greater elfoit on die part of our peop 
have a long way to go before we leacli our objective o a so « 
]Jatterir of soaety and oui national income 
adequate level and there is equal opportunity for a , 
well set on the road to progress The basic piogiessive 

our hires of advance must always be social gam 
removal of inequalities We have amved at ‘ jpoic 

journey and we are now going to embark upon aiio r 
fateful one The progress rve have made during re p fptprc 
ns satisfaction and a sense of self-reliance and lope 
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But our capacity to pi ogress as well as to make any useful contribu- 
tion to uorltl peace and co-opciation depends upon our economic 
strcngtii and our unity It depends on our sense o£ nationhood and 
our de\ouon to the baste ideals and principles 11111011 were laid down 
for us by the Father of the Nation IVitliout that indomitable sense 
of national unity and that spuit of dedication to the common cause, 
which enabled us to achieve independence, ivc can neither attain 
progress nor sen'c the laigcr causes of the ivoild 

The targets of the second Five Year Plan include new uiigation 
of 21 million acres, additional 10 million tons of foodgrains, an 
lutrcasc in power generation by 3 4 million kilowatts, an increase m 
the pioduclion of coal by 23 million tons so as to reach die target 
of dO million tons m 1960, an increase by 3 3 million tons of 
rnushed steel, S 2 million tons of cement, and an additional 1 7 million 
ions of fcrtihrcrs It is CKpcctcd tliat as a result of the new schemes, 
additioml employment will be provided for 10 million petsons m 
industry and agriaiUurt 

Uccciu cicnts in some paits of India liaie caused me gieat 
disticss, as they must have pained all of you also In our legitimate 
love of our languages some of us have forgotten for the moment that 
this great land is our common hciitagc and om common motliciland 
'I lie reorganisation of States is an impouant matter and we must 
apply all oui wisdom and toleiancc to it, but in the larger perspec- 
tive of Indi i and of India’s future, it is a small maitci what adminis- 
trative boundaries wc prescribe for a State Above all, there can 
lie no progress for our country' if v\c do not adhere to nonviolence 
uul tolerance and to the basic iiitegiiiy which makes a people gieat. 
We have witnessed, in icccni jcais, great achievements by our people 
We Jnic also witnessed some of oui old failings still coming in out 
Way and cncoiu aging the spirit of separateness and intolerance. 
M.inv a tunc in the pnst, wc have had to face and have overcome 
severe crises, and again wc aic on trial as a nation and as a 
jicopic Wc shall succeed only by adherence to our old ininciplcs 
iml ukah I earnestly trust Uiat you will consider these matters 
in a sjurit of broid tolerance, always keeping in view the greater 
goo^l of this great country of oms whicli wc cherish and wish to 
-"ivr I ho{K ilso that, whatever Piiliamcnt, in its wisdom, decides 
v^iU Iw. vsilUngly aecepted by all our jvcoplc 

As you .we aware, the oM Imperial Bank of India Iws been 
iwnvctttd into a State Bank and my Coicrnment, after cireful 
ui'vvAkraiso'v. Invc ikcukel to nitionalise the life luvunincc business 
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As a prehnimary step and in older to safeguard Ae in eres 
poliq'holdcrs dunng the interim period, an Or mance 
last month vesting in the Central Govemment the man^ 
life insmance business A Bill will soon be placed ® ^ 
to convert this Oidinance into an Act 1 have no 
step will prove to be in tlie inteicsts of tlie pu ic ^ 
insurance and \m 11 be a step ton aids the socialist ide 

before us ^ „,«i 

My Govemment attach impoitance to the leorganisa ‘ 

economy and to the deielopment of cooperatives, ot x in ^ 
and in small-scale industries Legislation for t e purpos 
mg agriailtmnl marketing, processing, warehousing an p 
through cooperatives will be introduced in Par lamen y-Qj-ga- 
' My Govemment will introduce a Bdl m r^^^ ^^ing before 
msanon of States Theie arc a , “gelL Go^ittees 

Parliament, some ot ivhich have been const 1 c^hednled Castes 
There wiU he legisltttrou ro amend the lists ot the Sel^rfnted C^as 

- and Scheduled Trtbes m the light of the 
Eaclimrd Classes Commission and their J J J^ati on 

ment. Legislative proposals in regard to tn ;„.-„mended by 
inter-State tiansactions and on essential ^ > as , g before 

, Ure Taxatron Enqurry Commission, anil also he placed 

Parliament. ^ enre the last 

These Ordinances, w'hich have been These are -- 

session of Pailiament, will be placed ^^^^^^‘'‘/Arnendment) Oidi- 
' (1) The Repiesentation of the i^copie t 

nance, 1955, Provisions! Ordinance, 

(2) The Life Insuiance (Emergeiiq Pr 

(3) The Sales-Tax Laws Validation of die 

A statement of the estimated „ vrill be laid before 

Government of India for the fuianaal year 

you firant event Two 

We shall celebrate this year a very of India, 

thousand five hundred years ago, one o e ^ memory and 

the Buddlia, attained parmirvatta, leaving a ^ jtg 

ah eternal message. That living message is w 
„ - truth and vitality At no time in the Ijy the ternblc 

needed more than now ivhen xve are co message of 

' , threat of the atomic and hydrogen bombs i 

tolerance and compassion ot the Buddha he noth yon > 
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25 January, 1955 

On the eve oE the Third Anniversary of oui Republic, I extend 
my warmest gieetings and good wishes to you all 

It IS well to lecall that we were faced at the very daun of our 
freedom by problems winch required the concentration of all our 
energies for ^eir solution We have not only warded off the dangers 
that appeared to many to be a histone inevitability but have also 
forged the institutions and instruments of a modern State If uc 
look back today we see how stage by stage this task has been accom- 
plished We had at first to devote oursches to defeat the forces of 
political disintegration and soaal disorder You arc awaic hou our 
late leader, Sardar Patel, successfully accomplished the task of 
integiating what were called the Indian States within the first two 
years of our free existence Simultaneously we filled die vacuum dial 
had arisen in the administration, the army and the othci branches of 
die State system 

Thus we completed the first stage of our jounicy in the solution 
of the problems inherent in the transformation of an alien into a 
national State In die next stage of our journey we forged the insti- 
tutions of democracy It is now an event of history how the 
Constituent Assembly constituted oui land and people into a sovereign 
democratic State in which political power, economic opportunities 
and cultural conquests were to be equally shared by every individual 
and class without any discrimination of any kind whatsoever The 
peaceful nature of the process with whidi such a constitution w’as 
adopted in our land should not make any of us miss its great and 
historic significance In the history of mankind and nations hardly 
a parallel can be found where the State power and economic and 
adtural opportunities were made equally available to all individuals, 
classes, aeeds and sexes without prolonged struggle, bitteiness and 
bloodshed and indeed with eager willingness as has been done 
m OUI land The Constituent Assembly compressed that exciting 
history into a brief and peaceful span of our national life. 
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The third stage of our journey began with our entering upon 
the first General Elections under the Constitution. At this tune 
last year you, tlie people of India, were making choice of the 
programme wluch you desired your Government to follow and the 
persons who were to implement the programme of your clioice 
These elections were, as I had said even before, a test of our political 
sagacity, administrative capacity and devotion to democratic processes 
The vastness of the number of votas on the basis of adult franchise 
and the extent of the organisation required to carry out the elections 
were indeed stupendous and certainly unprecedented in the lustory 
of democratic elections. Restraint in election propaganda, political 
sagacity on the part of electors and, above all, freedom to vote as one 
desired were required, and were forthcoming in abundant measure 
In this cruaal test I may say in all humility we have come out quite 
successful 

> Besides this we also have successfully established the legal basis 
-and means for carrying tlirough a far-reaching i evolution in the 
agrarian system of our country In almost all parts of the country 
the Zamindari and Jagirdaii systems have been or are being abolished 
by law The different State Got'ernments have been busy taking 
steps to acquire the Zamindaris and it is hoped tliat in tlie near 
future India mil have been completely freed from these relics of 
feudalism 

But this agrarian revolution could not be fully fruitful unless 
you, our peasants, were provided also with the benefits of modern 
sciences, particularly tliose relating to agriculture and health With a 
view to carrying to your doors the advances of saence and technique, 
55 Community Projects were launched during the last year on the 
anmveisary of Mahatma Gandhi's birthday. E\ery new measure 
takes some time to make its appeal to the popular mind and it is 
to be hoped tliat our people have begun to appreciate their signifi- 
cance and render all the co-operation and help expected of them 
I am quite confident tliat as time passes and as our field w’orkers 
gatlier experience, they will be able to sene you, our village people, 
w'ith ever-increasing success Thus, a silent and peaceful revolution 
is passing oier tlie countrjside and I hope that w'hen it is completed. 
It will have bencficialty transformed the life of our people to no less 
a degree tlian any other revolution eser did in any part of the world 
and opened out a w'a) for countrywide extension of siidi scliemes 
There has been silent but steady piogress in the expansion and 
improvement of our transport, industrial and imgational sj’stems 
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during Utc last year. Such inaccessible pails .is luitch h.ivc nou been 
connected to Uie mam Railway system ol our coiintr>* Stc.ndy im- 
provemeot continues to be made in the position of locomotives ana 
rolling stock not only by imports from abroad but alto by MCir 
manufacture within tlic country itself Moic amenities hate ecn 
provided for passengers of smaller mc.ms Similarly, our me us 
trial production has been growing The production of sugar, cloth, 
cement and steel has increased and we have succeeded lu making 
larger quantities of tlicse .'i\ailable for tlie consumption of the people. 

In the matter of production of jute and cotton also wc base made 
a great headway towards self sufTicicncj’ 

Nature has been unkind to us and there base been succcssnc 
failures of monsoon in impoitant iiacls of om land and the crops 
have dried up for want of water Indeed this failure of rains has 
even affected the level of sub-soil water in these tiacis and people 
there had difficulty of even obtaining drinking water Besides, in 
several places Hoods and cyclones have caused quite a great damage 
to crops and property All these natural calamities h.vvc compelled 
us to import food from other countries at prices not wholly of our 
clioice During the year under review, however, on tlic whole the 
position has eased considerably and we have been able to relax con* 
trols in many places widiout any public detriment and to the great 
satisfaction of the people at large Wc also hope that impoits of 
foodgrains in the year just commencing will be on a much smaller 
scale than last year. 

The solution of the problem of rehabilitation of refugees has 
also made consideiablc headway The examination of the claims 
of the refugees from West Pakistan is nearing completion and the 
evaluation of the property in the evacuee pool is also being pro- 
ceeded with We have been trying to negotiate with Pakistan about 
the settlement of evacuee property but unfortunately all our efforts 
m this direction have not been fruitful so fai But tlic same 
measure of progress cannot be claimed about the rehabilitation of 
refugees from East Pakistan The idea of introduction of the pass- 
port sjstem between India and Pakistan at the latter’s instance also 
led to an increased exodus of refugees from East Pakistan and so 
the problem on tliat side has somewhat increased in dimensions But 
we aie deteimined to spaie no efforts for their relief and rehabihtation. 

True to our interests and traditions we kept up out efforts for 
international peace during tlie last year as well We tried to find 
a via media on tlie Korean question, but unfortunately our effort has 
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not been attended with success so far. We do believe that the world 
has reached a stage m its economic and cultural development where 
differences bet^veen nations can and should be solved by peaceful 
negotiation and wheie \var would prove disastious to all, and our 
humble efforts in that behalf are being continued 

It is with this belief in peace and goodwill to other peoples tliat 
we have kept ourselves aloof from all military alignments with any 
other nation or bloc of nations Naturally we may not appreaate 
any move which may have the effect of drawing the danger of war 
nearer to this sub-continent 

It IS really a matter of regret to us that our differences with 
Pakishin have not yet been settled and that the problem of Kashmir 
sdll hangs fue 

Thus, the yeai that has rolled by has witnessed steady progress 
in all spheres of our national life In fact, it may be said tliat it has 
witnessed the dose of the post-partition era and we are now on the 
threshold of a new era of national reconstruction and regeneration 
The symbol of this future is our Five-Year Plan which has been 
finalized by the Planning Commission and approved by our Parlia- 
tnent It is a bold attempt to make the most economic use of our 
national and manpower resources to overcome the economic lag in 
our life whidi the recent past has bequeathed to us 

I am sure that every'one of you feels that tlie paramount necessity 
of ours is the immediate increase in our national income ^ This can 
be done only if we sink our differences, ideological and regional, an 
devote ourselves whole-heartedly and enthusiastically to this supreme 
task Its realisation would tax all our resources and energies an 
we have not a moment to lose It may well be that some of )ou 
may not be satisfied wath tlie targets fixed by tlie Plan or may have 
honest differences about the methods proposed In a emocratic 
sodety such diffeiences about approach and objectives of any po icv 
or plan would always be there But these differences do not and 
should not imply that any of us should withhold his or 
opcrauo'n from the implementation of a policj- or plan accepted y a 
vast majority of die chosen representatives of our people 

Our future and fate depend on how we pull togc ler or i 
reahsation of all oui objectives AVe have to answer 
IS made on us We can and should do so m a spirit o u ter 
cation to die service of India and humanity Let me ope 
tomoiTow you will re-dedicate yourselves to this great mission an 
fulfil your lues and destiny. May God bless )OU all 
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Today wc are completing four years of the life of oui 
Republic. On tlic eve of its annuersary, I send my greetings and 
best iMslies to all my countrymen Dm mg the last four years we 
ha\c been celebrating this occasion appropriately by holding public 
meetings and dedicating oursehes to the service of the nation I 
feel that tins is also a fitting occasion for looking back and recapitu- 
lating past events with a view to assessing our efforts and seeing how 
far Mc have moved ton aids oui cherished goal of making the com- 
mon people inhabiting this country happier The object is not to 
criticise any one but merely to know where exactly we stand today, 
because this knonledgc is bound to be of help to us in the direction 
of our future cffoits 

Let us take first of all the food situation It is indeed gratifving 
that during tlic year nlucli has gone by, we have made distinct im- 
jiroicmcnt m the production of food. Our efforts, spread ovei the 
jiast several yean, for growing more food and for bringing more and 
more land under the plough have at long last started bearing fruit 
The production of nearly every foodstuff has gone up, as a result of 
which Government were able to effect a substantial reduction in the 
imports of foodgniins from overseas Decontrol of coarse foodgrains 
icccntlj ordered by Government is a proof of the piescnt easier 
Muntion and of the increase in production It is probable that as a 
result of decontrol of coarse foodgrains, their prices may fluctuate 
foi some time, but I am sure bcfoic long they will have found their 
own level and the commodity marked will stabilize 

Our first TivcYcar Plan for the all-round development and 
progress of the countn is proceeding apace Under tins Plan, work 
on the nver vnllcy projects and other schemes of vast magnitude is 
in progress One of these projects, known as Kakrapar Dam Project 
in Gupm, was completed a fevs months .igo It is hoped that 
more linn six lakh acres of land will he irrigated with the water 
nndc avaihble by the convtniction of this dam Sufficient progress 
h’v been made m rcsjicct of the Tungabhadra Piojcct as well and 
ih* thm for storing ihe water of the river is already completed 
Snm'arl), the Mavunikshi Project for Bengal, the Damodar Valley 
Pjoj-rt f')' Bdur and Bengal, the BhakraXingal Project for the 
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Punjab, PEPSU, etc, and the Hirahud Project for Orissa-aU o£ 
these may be said to be in an advanced stage of exeaition In fact, 
the Mayurakshi Project has already started giving its benefits to the 
legion concerned Another tno or three similar projects which were 
not included originally in tlie Fue-Year Plan are also under Govern- 
ment’s active consideration Prinapal among them is the Kosi River 
Project 

Dunng the year under review, we have had to face calamitous 
floods and their after-effects Widespread damage iras caused by 
floods in Assam, Andhra and particularly in Bihar Besides proi iding 
the maxunum possible relief to the affected areas. Government are 
anxious to find a permanent solution of tins recurring problem It 
is only by constructing dams and controlling the waters of these rners 
which are flooded etery year and by adopting measures for imprmmg 
drainage that this problem can be solved Plans are being formu ate 
for this purpose A\aien tliey are taken in hand and implemented, 
it is hoped tliat not only would floods be averted but the store waters 
would also be utilized for the purpose of irrigation 
Whattver little tie haee been able to aiiete “ 
rive-Year Plan gives ns great hope for the laam , 

is fuU) implemented, Uiere niU be an all-tonnd incr^ ui p 
don In addition to the gieat increase m acreage un , 

good deal of power mil also be availabte which m no o ) 
the monotony of our villagers, but also increase the 
large as also smaU industries ^VhUe Govemm^t “ 

all-out eSort to imp'cment this Plan at the ros* ® . 

of rupees, it is the bounden duty of eiery I” 5 h or Ion. 

extend hu or her full coKiperadon in the accomplishment of this 

. ®^Ittll not be out of place to mend™ here 
Project Scheme on whicli work is going on in the cou y j.gjnres 
scheme was started in October, 1952, in oo se centres last 

Luduly, I had the opportunity of visiting a ew o ^ntres that 

March ?nd April I was very happy to obsene in th 
the project had stirred the imagination of the j ^ j ^ 

thememhusiasm They have been able to do ^ iSJe loTun- 

^^ork Under die Community procurement of 

tardy constmeted link loads, dug wells fo „ the pro- 
dnnking w'ater, cleaned tanks and Milage pon , ^ P , soinng 
' duction of fish, increased the production of foodgmins by s^oin^o 
seeds of improved quality and by using manure, opene . 
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children’s education and stalled hospitals foi the sick. These small 
projects have come quite handy to the villagers ivlio have tvincct 
keen interest in them, partiailaily because they arc able to see the 
outcome of tlieir efforts so quickly As a result of tins scheme, the 
whole atmosphere in our villages has become surcliargcd ssith con- 
structive activity To extend the scope of this useful work, Gosern- 
ment have decided to start the Communitv Project Sclicmc in another 
55 centres 

The Government of India have also set up a Boaid for cncounig- 
mg cottage industries, specially the Khadi mdustiy People interested 
in cottage industries and having sufficient experience and knowledge 
of their working have been appointed to this Board, Gos eminent 
have also agreed to subsidise these industries It is hoped that as a 
result of this step, cottage industiies wall receive a great impetus 

I would like to mention here the "Bhoomidan" movement started 
by Acharya Vinoba Bhave Although tlie Government have no direct 
connection w’lth this movement, yet its great potentialities in solving 
the problem of equitable distnbution of land and effecting a revolu 
tionary diange m die attitude of tlic people tow'aids it cannot but 
interest every one For remedying the present maldistribution of 
land among cultivatois, it is altogetlier a novel move, a move whidi 
IS perfectly in keeping with tlie traditions of this country and the 
teachings of Mahatma Gandhi 

While reviewing tlie events of the past year, we cannot forget 
die creation of a separate Andhra State The people of Andhra had 
been agitating for it for many years past Now that this demand 
has been met, let me hope our Andhra brothers will seize the oppor- 
tunity to make a united effoit for ameliorating the condition of the 
people of their new-Iy created State The demand foi ledistribution 
and reorganisation of States has been insistent for some time The 
Government have announced the appointment of a high-powered 
Commission to go into this question Let me hope that as a result 
of the efforts of this Commission a satisfactory solution will have 
been found of all die controversial issues, consistent with the unity, 
solidanty and safety of India 

The Government set up another Commission last year for inquii 
mg into and suggesting w’ays and means of improving the 
conditions of what are called backward people, so as to bnng 
them mto line ivith other people and foi preparing a compre 
hensive list of such people It is m the interest of all of us that 
every national of this country should have equal opportunity to 
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o.T“‘ . ™' “ ’>)' Commufon 

Jl.ouH .k7 r . O"'' P>™ f” JKonstructiou 

o?Sr:puM.: 

startL^Z,rl^^ displaced persons in our countt)’ have i 
1‘akistan^ / ? compensation m lieu of property left by them i 
a/jrced to nmv rT «ndei taking Nevertheless, Goveniment ha\ 

* jP ^ ^ compensation to die best of its resources 

plav in coiintT)' liad a prominent lole to 

Lil been 

of Dctre Indian pohej' of helping attainment 

base t.o* happy that oui efforts in tliat direcuon 

hostilfffJ^ ''PP^'cciated by many a foreign nation When the 
aKiecmenf canie to an end as a lesult of the cease-fire 

> lie were asked to be a member of the Neutral Nations 
m.ssion to help m the solution of tlie question of prisoners 
chaigc of prisonei-s, pending repatnation 
It and^h*^*^ arduous or tliankless the task was, we undertook to do 
IVe 1 tried to dischaige this duty to the best of our ability 

have ^ 2 s a unique opportunity for our armed forces to 

of ne 8^'CP such an assignment m a foreign land in the interest 
Viia^ri' mternaiional goodwill The election of Slinmati 
the 17 w * Pandit as President of the General Assembly of 
Bom ' ^ ^ matter of legitimate pndc for India and the 

fn. "’orld, since she is the fust woman to be called upon 

*0 hold that high office. 

Qj. ^^^"^distanding all this, ive cannot afford to be complacent 
done f There is so mucli which still remains to be 

^ W ^''cll-being of our people We are pledged to establish 

State in India It is the duty of sucli a government to 
dieir b living of the people m its chaige and to meet 

time ^ceds To achieve this is not easy, and necessarily takes 
®Peci II hc3r about the problem of unemployment, 

fully^ ^ ®mong die educated classes m towns The Government arc 

adopting measures to tackle it Our 
^ «y is so big that no Government with die best of intentions 

problem successfully unless the people also 
If support and co-operation to its poliaes 

It ivdl ^ ^ good name at home or in the comity of nations, 

people '‘j ledound to the credit of our people. It is the 
P who are the backbone of a nation A nation acquires the 
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rapacity to tide over difficulties from the character and high- 
mindcdncss of its people You, the people of India, are truly the 
biiildeis of tlie new India that is to be Its future will depend on 
your determination, sacrifice and devotion I fervently hope that 
}ou will ever strive to malve India a happy and prosperous 
country 
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the Wth‘‘jtanS,^®'orL'^erbW “fntrymen on 

celebrate tomoirow It « ^ep"Wic, whicli we are going to 
look back in a smnt nf ^ solemn occasion when we must 

success or achieLmcnt and humility while viewing our 

in case of failmoc I* ^ spirit of forbearance and resolve 

no^ ol s rn ” > .p... 

symbolise implementaiion of ti “ 

Independence Day svas f i resolve to win freedom. 

Since then we base succeeded nVonlv^'“” 

^nd framing and nm™, i ^ ™ securing national freedom 

z '“r pyo„:: ?ri«T°n 

rcstiaatjons oursehes svithout any mental 

country a Rcmblic^ * **’*'*' wc declared our 

snnt nnh oar “Ls W- 

niir people from tiovertt. PU'ont plans But have we freed all 

measme of success m coni' misery 5 "We have met svith a 

the**! for the betterment of™ forces of nature and taming 

tint desajtating floods visited*^ People's lot But we cannot forget 

dMiaipiirr communications a ^ months ago, 

mun.cat.ons and inflictmg heaay damage on the 
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people o£ those areas We have ceilainly made headway with oiu 
plans for mass literacy and eradication of disease, though ignorance 
and ill-health still stalk many parts and sections of die countiy 
About our determination to foige ahead widi our schemes foi the 
welfaie of our people, theie can be no manner of doubt Nor need 
we be dissatisfied with the nation’s efforts to realise them If, 
nevei dieless, the results to date aie not as startling as the schemes 
envisage, it is only because the malady is m the piocess of being 
treated. It takes time to build up a nation After all, it is only 
die Fifth Anniversary of oui Republic^ and five years are but a shoit 
period in die history of an anaent people like us 

Let us now briefly review the principal events of the year which 
is dosing today, and see how we have fared m respect of oui schemes 
and plans of development 

If I were asked to sum up the events of the outgoing year in a 
sentence, I should like to say that in accordance with the Directive 
Principles laid down in our Constitution, we have staited mobilising 
the resources of the counti'y in a inannei which if not self evident, 
IS at least indicative that die foundations of a Welfare State are 
being laid The lesolve that we expressed and the claims whici w'C 
made in past years, have now begun to take shape, so that it is^ n 
difficult now to foresee whither the nation is going and ioi\ 


hall stand, say, ten or fifteen years hence 

Work has continued apace on die big nvei valley piojec * 
if'whidi, the Bhakra-Nangal Project, has p® PSU 

raluable water and electric eneigy to parts of die unja , 
md Rajasthan The Datnodai Valle, the 

supplying electricity some time ago, and like vaiious 

Chambal and pther big piojects, it has shown P*^°^^** , Proiect 
dtmtttons nL that L tet phase ol Ute 
IS completed, it is becoming deal what lar-rea mg 
huge undertakings will bring about on their comp etion -enred 

implementation of one or more of these projects 
to give us an idea of the extent to winch our ^ 

be developed and die country’s rural economy revolutionis 

’ ' At long last the Kosi, die River of its 

lived up to Its evil reputation, is going to e a yuepnnt 
turbulence and vagaries ^Ve ha% e already gone beyon 
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Stage and taUn m hand the work in right earnest It is hoped that 
latge^cale voluntary help of the people of the area will be available 
and utilized m tlie execution of this project When this experi- 
ment succeeds, we shall have learnt a new lesson in uic 
handling of big projects and tlie use of India’s vast manpower 
resources 

Rapid strides in the field of mdustnahsation, further stepping 
up of production and a rise in the per capita income of the country 
have been some of the salient features of the year under reference. 
Along witli industrialisation, efforts have been and are being made 
to balance production and employment through giving proper 
encouragement to cottage and small-scale industries It is now 
recognised on all hands that the tide of ever growing unemployment 
has to be stemmed, if the Indian masses are to be heed from a feeling 
of frustration In tins direction, cottage-industries can play a valu- 
able pait and offer fruitful part-time or whole time employment to 
a large number of people For this reason provision is going to be 
made in the second Five Year Plan for reviving old small-scale and 
cottage industnes and giving encouragement to the existing 
ones 

Our success in die field a£ external relations has been even more 
pronounced The policy of uliat 1 may be peimitted to call active 
and purposeful neutialuy, which in actual effect means tliat we 
look upon no country as our enemy and no people as hostile, has 
given us opportunities of doing oui little bit in the cause of world- 
peace "Wc feel happy and thankful that in the comity of nations 
India's prestige is so high We have willingly shouldered the res- 
ponsibility of heading die International Commission for Supervision 
and Control in Indo China, where our men aie grappling to the 
best of their ability with local problems, pending elections in that 
countrj IVc stand for peaceful negotiations for the settlement of 
disputes, national or international I am very happy to say that die 
solution of the problems of Frcndi possessions m India was anived 
at in an atmosphere of peatx! and goodwill It is a significant 
instance of the success of peaceful methods Unfoitunately, our 
efforts for sohmg a similar problem m respect of Poituguese 
possessions in India have not made much headway Let me hope 
Portugal ill see the justice of the daim to freedom of the residents 
of the territory in its possession and take a leaf out of the British 
and Frendi Gosemment's book 
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. As tile year closes, we find a pleasant cliange in our relations witli 
our nearest neighbour, Pakistan, for whom we have nodung but the 
~ best of wishes That change is symbolised by die piesence in our 

midst of the head of that State to witness at our invitation die 

{ 

celebrations of die Republic Day at considerable personal inconve- 


nience to himself 

This year, which will be noted for our important contacts ividi 
foreign countries, brought quite a few distinguished visitors to India 
Among them, I might mention Marshall Tito, President of 
Jugoslavia, the Prime Minister of the People’s Republic of China, 
the Prime Minister of Ceylon and die Prime Minister of Indonesia 
It was our privilege to have icceived these great leaders We were 
5dso fortunate in having Cultural Missions from Soviet Russia, China 
mid Afghanistan all of which gamed great popularity among our 
■ people There can be no doubt about die utility of such visits and 
exchange of Cultural Missions among nations. 

While we stand by the ideals of the United Nations as ever 
before, we think mutual consultations among nations of different 
continents to discuss common pioblems are not incompatible vudi 
the aims or the ideals of diat great organisation The nations of 
Asia and Africa aie proposmg to meet at a Conference in Indonesia 
for discussing sucli problems among themselves 
- Great as all these tasks are, 'they only help us to feel self-reliant 
•md keep ready to march fonvard But there is no occasion for se 
complacency. This is only the beginning of the neiv era which we 


are pledged to bring about j 

^dia needs the goodwill, co-operation and help of each one o 
her nationals for fulfilling the great tasks we have taken upon 
ourselves There is enough evidence of the feeling of self-relianc 
and hope among the people who have full faith in the estiny o 

dreir counti 7 All diese are welcome signs i .n- 

1 would end diis address with a word of clieei for le oi 
trodden, backward and physically handicapped among us o* 
hy oui solemn pledges and inspired by tlie 
^hichJndia has stood dirough tlie ages and of which i ‘ 
andhi did so much to remind us, India is determine^ o „n,ov 
3 out a true Welfare State, in which not only does ever) 
equal Tights and quality of opportunity in all spheres o i > 
also expected to do his duty by tlie country and die peop 
‘ tis ideal for which wre are striving be oui pole star to gm 
to inspiie us is. my prayer today 
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25 /(MMiflJV, 


On vhe auspicious occasion of the sixth .uiniscrsii) 

Republic, let me once again olTci inj greetings aiul good \sidiM to 
my countrymen For all of us it is a national [estival. On ihr' t *1 
of rejoicing, ivc look at oursches and our country anti feel, as it 
store, tlie process of growth and development through whtrh Indn 
has been passing Infinitcsiinally shoit, this period of six years inctuis 
a lot for us, because during these years we base sttaintd and 
toiled to cany forward the t.isk with which our Constitution has 
diaigcd us, by trying to translate into action the Diicciite Principle^ 
contained in it I know, one of the youngest of republics though 
we are, India is one of the oldest among nations We naturally' feel 
happy and grateful to Prosidcnce when, by Mituc of our efforts to 
establish a Wclfaic State at home and to follow a policy of peace 
and goodwill in relation to othei nations of the world, our successes 
aie ascribed to the quaUty of mellowness which our nation has 
developed tlirough the ages It is at once a rare privilege and a 
heavy lesponsihihty to have a distinguished past and to seek to live 
up to tlie time honoured principles enunciated by the ancients, on the 
one hand, and, on the other, to so mould oiu present and our future 
as to come up to what conditions of tlie modern scientific age demand 
We in India arc thus the nihctitors of a great past and aspir.ints to 
an equally great future and the willing and devoted builders of it 
Let, therefore, every citizen of the Indian Republic not only rejoice 
today for he or she can, without doubt, claim a shaic in wliatcvci 
vie may have been able to adiicve during these six ycai's, but also 
lesolve once again to dedicate himself oi heisclf to the sennee of 
what we aim at, whicli is no less than the establishment of a happy 
and prosperous Bharat 

When we look back and have a bird’s eye view of the main events 
of these years, the oveiall feeling is that of satisfaction, though it is 
tempered with tlie feeling that we have meiely made a beginning and 
that we have yet to go a long w’ay towards banishing pov'city and 
ignoiance and getting the better of want and pov'city, ignorance 
and disease 

Nature, in all its glory, has agciin served to remind us of its 
feiocious temper and unpredictable ways Dining this year, haidly 
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any part o£ India remained unaffected by the fury of floods The 
verj' rivers which have been the subject-mattei of the thoughts of 
our planners and engineers, swelled in spate bringing vast tracts of 
land under water In Assam and IVest Bengal in the East, m Madras 
and Andhra in the South and.in Bihar, U P-, the Punjab and Pepsu 
in the Nortli, we witnessed the devastating excursions of flood waters, 
turning green fields, scattered hamlets and busy to^vn streets mto 
lakes Delhi itself, the Capital of our Republic, was not immune 
from calamitous floods For days and days tvater kept rising in tlie 
Jamuna and oveiawed citizens kept an uneasy watcli as the water 
level touched anli crossed the danger point The Union Govemment 
and the Governments of the respective States, I am glad to say, left 
nothing undone to piovide relief to tlie suffeiers. Efforts aic conti* 
numg even noiv to rehabilitate flood victims As for preventi\e 
measures or a permanent remedy against floods, a long vieu has to 
be taken of the matter. The Planmng Commission is fully seize 
of the situation and may be depended upon to gne sufBcient pnonty 
to flood control as one of the aspects of our rner-valley and hydro- 
electric projects. 

Haling referred to the Planning Commission, let me so say 
that the diaft of the Second Five-Year Plan is almost leady and is 
receil mg final touclies in consultation wuth the State Governments 
«md other interests concerned The deielopmenis m various 
winch die Second Five-Year Plan is expected to achieve are, in ee^ 
impressive The successful implementation of the First ne e. 
Plan, resulting in nearly all of the agricultural, industiial an soa 
welfare goals having been reached, inspires faith among e p p 
about die success of the Second Plan -Vraong other t inpi ‘ , 

and education aie going to get higher allocations in t ^ 
Five-Year Plan, making improvement and expansion m e a . 


service possible , , . 

' We grow now enough food to feed our population, aii ® ® 
aside somedung for resen-es Besides generating su aen p 
electrify thousands of milages m various States, as a resn t o 
projects which have already stai ted ivorking, eight mi »on 
land haie been brought uiidei nrigation Thanks to 
Project Scheme and the National Extension Sen'ice, ^ 
programme m the countryside is proceeding apace 
trained workers spread in about 1,00,000 milages are 
problems like land improvement, education, public ea 
cations, etc, in widespread and far-flung areas of le cou 
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national per capita income has also risen by about 3 per cent a year 
dining die period of the First Plan 

I do not mean to suggest that we have done enough to meet die 
challenge of poierty and unemployment 1 know that dealing widi 
the problem of unemployment successfully calls for more concerted 
efforts on a national sciile To this question also the Planning 
Commission has deioted fullest attention and has been holding 
consultations about it widi officials and public men throughout the 
country. 

In the field of industrialization, we have been able to maintain 
the rate of progress of the previous years Not only has pipoduc- 
tion been stepped up by establishing industiies, but setting up of 
additional plants, particularly for the production of steel, has also 
been taken up A few mondis ago, the first Indian factory to 
manufacture newsprint and pulp went into production The 
Perambur Railway Carriage Factory was also opened lately by our 
Pnme Minister 


The Second Fiie-Yeai plan aims at giving gi eater importance to 
n lat may be best described as small-scale or cottage industnes and 
It is loped that sucli industiies will give great encouragement not 
only to our handicrafts but also go a considerable way towards 
solving the tremendous pioblem of unemployment 

While ne have tried to cater to the material needs and requure- 
nicnu of a modem State and its vast and groning population, we have 
f “"‘^'‘Sement to fine arts and our Akadamis arc 

die tedium"oM T assistance to those who try to lighten 

die tedii m of life and make it not only pleasanter but also loftier 

foreiini y®®*" under review also, our 

of die maiOT ro*t acclaimed in many foieign countues as one 
The nob^'r m the world 

which our Prin^'^^Ar " f*"” non-involvemcnt m war, 

■icar won. u advocating, has this 

if ^the snb».r/ r ^ One should feel happy 

o-evK,.t u P^'^'^eed to the principles of peaceS 

co-t\mcncc or Panchshcel widens so as to include in it as manv 
countries as possible mciune in it .as many 

Rmsn NeW, v«.t to Sov.« 

lint Hit M.. I. > t.' ^ R visit to our country Wc arc glad 

J ly King Sand Bin Ahdulaziz of Saudi Arabia also 
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Msited India in response to our invitation He s\as tlie first head 
of an Arab State to have visited tins coimtrj' Thanks to our foreign 
policy and to the elfoits of tliose who lepresent India in otliei 
countries, our stock in the comity of nations is as high as evei 
The responsibility to keep it at that level so tliat India is looked 
upon as a pillar of peace and a friend of all nations rests on all 
the people of India vhethei living at home or in lands oveiseas 
I share witli all my countrymen tlie feeling of sorrow tliat all 
our appeals and suggestions for a peaceful solution of the problem 
of Goa ha\c hitlieito made no effect on the Portuguese Government 
and the autliorities tliere have resorted to force to suppiess the 
natural aspirations of the people to enjoy tlie bracing air of freedom 
Let me hope even now Portugal will see the light of reason and 
agree to cede Goa to India, to whom gcogiaphically, historically and 
culturally it belongs 

' Let us, one and all, dedicate ourselves once again to the great 
cause of establishing a Welfare State in India and making our contri- 
bution to help maintain peace in tlic uorld 


REPUBLIC DAY MESSAGE TO 
INDIAN NATIONALS ABROAD 

25 January, 1956 

On tins happy day, the sixth anniversary of the Indian Republic, 
1 send my greetings and tlie best of mshes to Indian nationals in 
foreign lands. A great national festival as it is for us, we cannot 
possibly forget those of our countrymen who are not with us in India 
today I admit that perhaps tliere are more occasions for tliem to 
lemember us than for us to think of them But I would like to 
assure them that they are never out of our mind and tlieir welfare 
and prosperity are matteis of deep concern to tlie Indian people 
and die Government In whatever part of the norld they may bev 
we wish them godspeed and offer them our best wishes 
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Possibly, a large numbei of Indian nationals in overseas countries 
have not seen India since we became masters of oui destiny, though 
presumably they know about the strides we have made m the spheie 
of material progress at home and in enhancing tlie prestige of the 
nation abroad Nevertheless, I w’ould like to tell them that India 
IS about to emerge from one important phase of planned develop- 
ment and tlie diaft of the second Plan is ready and its implementa- 
tion IS to be taken m hand a few months hence The first Fisc- 
Year Plan has been a gieat success and in nearly all the spheres of 
nation-building and constructive departments we have been able to 
leach tlie targets aimed at While we aie moving as fast as we can 
towards industrialization, we have not neglected cottage and small- 
scale industries which provide employment to a large number of 
Indians, particularly in rural areas I am glad to say tliat the 
countryside is gradually undeigoing a great change for the better, 
thanks to the thousands of trained persons working for the amehora- 
tion of the village folk under the Community Projects Scheme and 
the National Extension Service In lespect of agriailture, educa- 
tion, public health, sanitation and communications, our villages ate 
steadily improving 

About the part that India has been playing in the United 
Nations and outside as a country devoted to non-violence and 
peaceful co-existence, probably you know as mucli as we do That 
IS because living among foreign nationals and coming in touch witli 
tliem m your day-to-day life, you should be better judges of India's 
status in the international world than those of us who remain 
mostly here Although the status of a country has mostly to do witli 
Its foreign policy, its relauons mth other countnes and the success 
of Its policies at home, yet I feel that the general attitude and 
behaviour of its nationals living in otlier countries have also some- 
thing to do w'lth It Personal contacts witli foreign nationals are a 
potential medium of an individual’s assessment And in this parti- 
cular case the assessment of an individual might well be the assess- 
ment of the nation he belongs to, because every foreigner may not 
have tlie means or the inclination to get his first impressions checked 
up or conccted Let e\ciy Indian abroad, therefore, know that he is 
in a nay the custodian of the nation’s prestige and honour in foreign 
lands I hope you mil aluajs remember this fact and act accordingly 
Once again, I offer all our nationals abroad my greetings and 
pray that the coming year may bring them greater happiness, joy 
and prospenty 
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INTERNATIONAL LAW 

Let me thank )ou for tlie unique honour you have done me 
in asking me to inaugurate tins Conference whidi, I undei-stand, is 
the first of its kind to be held in India It is only in the fitness of 
things that the Conference should have been organised under tlie 
auspices of tlic Indian Branch of the International Law Association— 
an Assoaation founded in 1872 and justly renowned for its great 
contributions in the field of International Lau I am aware of my 
limitations and I am, therefore, appioacliing my task with a degree 
of ucpidation. In spite of what the Chief Justice of India has 
been good enough to say about my being a lawyer, if I were to 
lay dalm to such a status myself, I apprehend that Judges could be 
easily pei'suaded to hold that any such claim w'as barred on account 
of non-use for a prolonged period of more than 30 years, if not by 
the statute of limitation or tlie common law, at least by the law of 
common sense 

Those who have gathered here are persons of great experience 
TJiey arc acquainted widi different aspects of the problems coming up 
for consideration here, some because they have had practical and 
administrative experience of them, others because of their abiding 
interest in the advancement and reform of the law, others again, 
because they have made a profound study of the particular branches 
of the law' All are enthusiasts, and it ought to be one of the aims 
of a Conference of this kind to cause that entliusiasm to be communi- 
cated to otliers 

A glance at the imposing array of subjects on the agenda of your 
Conference is sufficient to show that W’lthout a deep study and vast 
research into the fascinating realms of International Law, it is not pos- 
sible to say anything useful about the subjects 'whicli you will discuss 
in tins Conference. I confess with humility that I have not hitherto 
been able to devote tliat much of time or tliouglit to the important 
subjects under consideration here tliat I could sav anything which is 


*InaugaTal address at tbe International Legal Conference, Neii Delhi, 2it 
December, 1953 
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I* R A 1 A l> 


new to this distinguished assembly o( lawytis from so m.inj, * 

to whom It I. our good foilime to extend o.ir waim neJeome tmla>. 

I may, howevet, be permitted to say a leu uords on ‘ 
fundamental aspects of the questions iiliicli interest not on y 
Conference, but humanity at large at the present moment 
find m the world today different ideologies, different ideals ana 
different mediods of attaining them States arc getting divided into 
blocs, eacli with its oun ideology and piogi'ammc of work In sjntc 
of the existence and activity of the United Nations Organisation, 
ilhidi has been established by the willing consent of the nations o 
the w'orld, “to save succeeding generations from the scouigc of 
and to reaffirm faitli in fundamental hum.in lights, in the dignity 
and W'orth of the human being, m the equal lights of men and 
women and of nations large and small, and to establish conditions 
under w'ludi justice and respect for Uic obligations arising from 
treaties and other sources of international law can he maintained, 
and to piomote social piogicss and better sinnd.irds of life in largci 
freedom", tension among nations who aie mcmbcis of tins organisa 
tion has not ceased And, while attempts haie been m.idc, and arc 
being constantly made, to settle disputes by mediation and con 
cihation, we are not in a position to say that we arc free from fear 
oi that we enjoy any of Uic othei freedoms which the organisation 
IS mtended to secure for all It is true that the General Assembly 
of the United Nations has made a universal dcdni-ntion of Human 
Rights, but It IS not yet possible to say witli ccitainty Uiat tliesc 
fundamental rights are available to all, or arc ensured in practical 
application to all 


One sometimes w’onders how the nations of tlie world aic going 
to keep one anodier in order, unless there is a super-State which 
controls each State, big or small, just as an individual's life and 
actiMty are controlled by the State of w’hicli he is a citizen Even 
in a State w'hich may be regarded as a w'cll goi erned democratic 
State, tlie relationship between the individual and the State is not 
always dear In fact, one of the points of difference bctivcen the con* 
ilicting ideologies arises out of the concept of this relationship between 
the State and its individual evUTtns Law, as it is understood, is 
tlie creation of tlie State It governs the relationship betw'ecn indi- 
vidual citizens of tliat State and between the State and its citizens 
The underlying sanction behind such law is the might and authoiity 
of the State to have tlie law obeyed and enforced In this concept 
of law, tliere is alwctys desiderated as a sine qua non an exteinal 
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authority with tlie power and the means to enforce it In other 
words, law is what is created by tlie State and has to be obeyed b> 
everyone who enjoys the benefits derivable from its citizenship 
There is, as a mattei of tlieoretical essentiality, no necessity for the 
law to be anything more tlian tlie will of the State for the time being 
expressed through its appropriate organ , and it is in fact irres* 
pectivc of any moral or ethical value That many laivs have such an 
ctliical and moral foundation does not in any ivay detract from the 
soundness of die proposition diat moral or ediical correctness is not 
an essential characteristic of law. So long as there is sanction to 
enforce it, as is the case in all well-oiganised States, the law may be 
enforced whether it is morally and ethically good or not. This does 
not imply that existing laws wliich are enforced by die State are 
without any moral value As a matter of fact, most people obc) the 
law not because of the coercive apparatus of the State but because 
they have developed a sense whidi has made such obedience a Iinbit, 
if not a second nature with them. Even more than that, laws arc 
obeyotl because diey aic morally good and valid But I am concern- 
ed here with die sanction of die State whicli may be used even when 
the law has not diat moral quality 

"When you come to consider international relations, where there 
Is no such external sanction available which can enforce what may 
be called international law against the citizens of a State, you wull 
sec that there can be no law* in die strict sense of die term to 
regulate sucli relations As Jeremy Bcndiam put it. International 
Law may be indebted to all or any of the "forces by whicli die human 
will is innucnccd”. Thus, it is in die sphcic of international rela- 
tions that moral and ethical Nalucs furnish to some extent the 
sanction for law', at any rate, so far as States which have regard for 
such moral and ediical values aic concerned It mij, therefore, be 
said that laws on the international plane have a luglicr moral and 
ethical value than on a nauonal plane and as such they have an 
importance all their own 

How' to imest law' with die ethical and moral cflidoncs' which 
will give It its own binding force, is the question which can scry 
well be considcml bv those who arc not burdcnetl witli the resrwmsi- 
bihtics of the governance of a Slate and who arc in themselves capib'c 
of assessing the tnic s,ilue of law* ,\n association winch in itself 
is a non officii! oigaiiisition has, therefore, a utilitv and grandeur 
of its own. winch cannot lie equalled by an\ official oiraumtion. 
You have the unique privilege and rcspoMsUnlitv of gtnding the 



speeches of president rajendra ffasad 

Dsaons mdividcaU,, and also the InlemaHonal P‘8””®"® ^ 

Umlcd Nanom. b, te, trank and fearlm ^ 

ntadr should gcam the relattonslup ® oflOT 

on the one hand, and the individual and the State, o 
There are no limits to your jurisdiction I envy P 

phere in which you function ronferMice .ire 

I note with pleasure that the activities oE this Confer^ 

not confined exclusively to matters connected with Intemation • 

1 see that the agenda includes one item of special interest . 

namely, “Some features of the Indian Constitution”, and ano 
of considerable importance to municipal law generally, name y, 
"Organisation of Courts and the Legal Profession" 

How 1 wish that you had taken for discussion two other subjec s 
of no less importance, namely, the organisation and the function- 
ing of legislatures These last tivo subjects are of special significance 
in the present context because of the wide-spreading activities of the 
modem Welfare Sute And, tliough the two subjects are closely relat 
ed to eadi other, the functions performed by a judge and a legislatoi 
arc mutually exclusive For there is only one condition on which a 
man can do justice to two litiganu, namely, that he shall have no 
interest in common with either of them , in the case of a legislatoi, 
however, it is only by having every interest in common with both 
of them that he can govern them well The indispensable prelimi- 
nary to democracy is the representation of every interest , the indis 
pcnsable preliminarj' to justice is the elimination of every interest 
The law-making body is an entrancing subject of study and 
I hope voii will permit me to dilate upon it a little It is generally 
supjioscd that people imdcrstand their own interests better than 
others and, therefore, persons dected by tliem w'lll represent their 
interests and will make laws and run the administration so as to 
serve them best In the modem age, indeed in any age, it cannot 
be denied that there arc conflicts of interest between individuals 
But it is the dulj of the legislators to resolve them and to sec that 
the ultimate gootl of the people is sen-ed so that all may feel happy 
and contented A real diCficuliy arises in regard to the concept of 
happiness itself, some treating it as no more than the satisfaction 
of material needs, present or future, others looking beyond the 
nntcnal requirements to something v\hich they consider to be higher 
and nobler in life 

U is gcnerallv regarded, .ind I think rightly, that the rule of 
law should prevail in all societies which claim to be civilised It 
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IS all the more necessaiy, therefore, that the law should be such as 
to command obedience not because of the State’s coercive force 
behind it but also because it has moral value That which proceeds 
from the voice of the people is not necessarily tlie better thing 
because the voice of die people is not always the voice of God 
Something has, therefore, to be done to ensure the quality of the 
men who frame the laws so that the quality of die laws themselves 
may be assured TVliat is true m die case of a State and its law is 
tiue also, perhaps to a greater degiee, of the law of nations whidi has 
no sanction except that of the intrinsic value which the law has 
International law has, however, this advantage over die law of any 
State, namely, that it has been evolved by jurists and adopted by 
States It IS not a body of legislative enactments zvhich have been 
enforced, and are enforced, by the sanction of the State It is 
accepted by nations on its own merits and, as such, has a great deal 
of moral authority behind it Some of the interpretations and 
proposals of the International Law Association have been adopted 
by the United Nations, and let me hope that, as time advances, more 
and more weight will be attached to proposals made by persons who 
have no personal or national interest in view but evolve their pnn- 
ciples on then own intnnsic met its 

This IS all the moie urgently needed in the present state of 
human society when the dash of national interests drives States to 
war The shape whidi war is now taking is more and more one 
of total annihilation of tlie adversary and nearly total annihilation 
also of the victor It has, therefore, become necessary to adopt 
measures which may prevent conflicts which lead to war 

Conflicts arise, in tlieir ultimate analysis, out of material causes 
and ideological differences If tliey have to be eliminated, we have 
to probe into ceitain fundamentals The emphasis at the present 
time IS on material prosperity Theie is no limit to the height whidi 
what IS called the "standaid of living” can reach, and in the very 
nature of things tlie conflict between the haves and have-nots is 
being intensified on account of die emphasis tliat is universally laid 
on the fulfilment of the material needs on which the standard of 
living depends So long as man continues to seek happiness more 
and more in the fulfilment of his desiies, and not in the satisfaction 
born out of contentment with what he has, the conflict is bound to 
continue It means tliat tlie entire structure of modem society, if 
not of modern tliought, has to be reconstructed It does not mean 
Ignoring the satisfaction of material needs It means only the 
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plaang of greater emphasis on what is 

satisfaction bom out of contentment, w needs arc so 

of the satisfaction of material needs These ' nsvchologtcal 

insistent and so self-evident that they do not call or any p ycl 
emphasis, whereas contentment is very largely ^ aWc 

discipline and needs psychological emphasis so that y 
to hold Its own in its encounter with man's physical needs 
It IS evident that when no limit is put to the physica 
of man, the conflict can never be resolved To take a yexy 
but effective illustrauon tliere was a time^ when man wa ‘ 
fled with the speed which his legs amid give him In cours 
time he felt that he should have greater speed, and today we 
reached a stage when, if reports are correct, he can travel at w 
and a half times the speed at which sound travels, that is, 1 ,600 mi es 
an hour I do not know if the ultimate limit has been readied even 
yet This crare for speed is only symbolic of man’s desire to sur 
mount and surpass Ae limitations put on his physical capacity, 
and It serves to indicate that in other respects also he cannot put 
any limit to what he considers necessary for him 

The question now arises whether mankind as a whole is happier 
with all this enormous and at one time unimaginable extension of his 
power to fulfil those needs One might be excused if one be inclined 
to think that in this age with all the power winch physical science 
has placed in his hands, he is less free from fear The roost powerful 
nations of today are living in constant fear of their rivals , and 
tremendous activity is being put forth to allay this fear by surpassing 
and suppressing the rival in respect of all equipments which arc 
considered essential, and this is being done not for self-preservation 
but for annihilating the opponent 

This fear, no less than this insatiable desire to have mateiial 
requirements fulfilled, is responsible in another way for controlling 
human liberties in diverse ways As an association of lawyers, you 
can see how State legislation is spreading its tentacles to regulate 
the activities of citizens Under one system it seeks to regulate 
all activities of the individual on the assumption that the State 
knows best what is in the best interests of the nation as a whole and 
also of the individuals composing it, in other words, the annihilation 
of the individual’s personality is m his own best interests and the 
best interests of the nation, which is only a combination of individuals 
Even in those countries where this ideology is not accepted or recog 
nised and where great value is said to be attached to the personality 
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o£ man, it cannot be denied that man-made law is trying to cover 
largei and still larger spheres o£ man’s activity This arises because, 
taking all in all, tlie emphasis in tliose countries too is more on the 
satis£action o£ material needs than on contentment , and that is so 
even when they piofess and believe that tlie personality o£ man has 
to be respected and given full opportunity to develop They inevit- 
ably are driven to the position o£ controlling the individual’s acti- 
vities because they are essentially motivated by a desire for fulfilment 
o£ physical needs This also explains the emphasis on the lepre- 
sentation o£ the interests of individuals and groups by tlieir chosen 
representatives in tlie legislature, i\hicli is given the right to frame 
laus When there is no limit, theoretically speaking at any rate, to 
these needs, it is only a matter of expedienq' and not of principle 
tliat a law which may be framed has any \'alue apart from its capacity 
to help in tlie fulfilment of tliose needs The same principle 
explains, and in fact necessitates, the emphasis on rights tlian on 
duties Rights ahvays imply what one has to take from or enfoicc 
against otliers Duties, on the other hand, express what one owes or 
lias to give to others We may not expect any fundamental cliange 
unless the 1111016 outlook is changed , and a beginning towards tliat 
change can be made by shifting tlie emphasis from one form of 
satisfaction to another, as I have suggested before 

The value of qualifications wludi a legislator should possess 
becomes all tlie more obvious in the piesent context Thcic i\as a 
time 11 hen laii was supposed to be not made by man at all, but to 
have been given to mankind either by God himself or by prophets 
and seers or Risliis Secular law was not very' different, or at any 
rate, fundamentally different from what may be called religious or 
moral law All anaent laws ivill perhaps be found to agree in tins, 
tliat tliey made man’s happiness dependent more upon himself than 
upon anything outside himself, more on his own mental and spiritual 
satisfaction than on the satisfaction of his plij-sical needs and 
requirements Once v,c are able to begin to look more in die direc- 
tion of this mner satisfaction than to the fulfilment of pli^-sical 
cravings, the way ivnll be opened for a solution of conflicts Ideologi- 
cal differences too are based on differences of outlook on this basic 
question of internal fulfilment and satisfaction by external devices. 
Therein we see the emergence of non-vio’ence which aims at fulfil- 
ment without external coerdon in any form 

It has been well said that wars arc bom in the minds of men 
and so should peace be bom there The objective of the UNDSCO 
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has been very beautifully laid down thus "Since wars begin in the 
minds of men, it is in the minds of men that the defences of peace 
must be constructed" That can be achieved only if there is a change 
m the makeup of the mind of man An Indian philosopher, Dr. 
Bhagwan Das, u’ho is happily still with us, has described the fjuali 
hcations of the lasv giver in the follouing words I belies c he is 
guided m Ins description by uhat sscic treated in the da)s of old as 
the essential qualifications of one svho laid dossn lasvs* "Persons 


elected to it {Icgislatine) should be of mature e\peiicncc, uidc 

^osvledge, disinterested philantluopy, widely honoured and trusted 

y tlie people because of their lives of proxen wortli. Arithmetical 

devices like tliose of proportional repiescntation, single tiansfeniblc 

vote, reserved seats for special intercsu and xotes secured by or for 

candidates of unknown ediical quality by means of whirlwind cam 

paigns o c ectioneenng tricks cannot .md do not aiic ctliico-psjchical 

iseases o egoistic selfishness and defective diaracter , and the presence 

henP^rpT * <^erects in legislatow is fatal to the wisdom and 

uieuidirprnf^ enacted The Icgislatoi must be above all 

cood and xt wolds, only 

onlv sudi tip!* good and wise laws, therefore 

Sm t'rn “ r "-so by Ibon I.VCS. 

Should be elected to the legidatuie " 

'ery qualities found, it is \ery necessary that these 

anotha oi by one mdividun] on 

be ruled out ^ tmotlici gioup oi nation has to 

It »' “-i’ 

fa. nonb the £u.,dt.n.a.a, norofTtfe "tnt™ T I'V 

otliers to reason out m iLr, ir It was left to some 

aphorisms Odiers. aPaii! P^u^osophy underlying diesc 

stones w-Iudi would S intelliaiL^ 

learned .aiid unsopliisUcated pLlie “''“Pt^We to simple, un- 
o£ these seers of India tliat Mthn, succession 

sophy in two words "Satya and Alu^ P^”*® 

You. members of U J ^on-violence) 

representatives of any paiticular 

and you can. if you so' KS b" ~ 

complete freedom of thoueht and £ ^ delibeiations 

1 nougnt and expression You can lay emphasis 
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on ethical values loi which I have pleaded and thus help in ic- 
orientating the outlook of humanity and saving it from the impending 
luination to whidi it is being led. 

In according you a coidial welcome, wislung your deliberations 
eveiy success and urging on you the adoption of breadtli of vision 
and freedom from all nanow notions, I can only hope that I 
have not been led to say anything winch is inappropiiate for an 
occasion like this, and I ask to be excused if I have allowed myself 
to be betrayed into any impropriety 


INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION 

It IS with gieat pleasuie that I use to welcome here in our 
midst His Excellency Marshal Tito, President of the Federal People’s 
Republic of Yugoslavia We welcome him as tlie Chief of a State in 
Europe tvhich has played an important and significant part during 
the last war and in subsequent years. We welcome him also as a 
great leader of men ivhose heioic exploits during the WMr foi the 
liberation of then countiy evoked widespread admiration 

Even though this is your first visit to India, your name is .i 
familiar one in this country which has admired the courage and 
detennination wluch die people of Yugoslavia have shown undei 
your leadership We in India have faced different circumstances 
and have followed a diffeient path But many here have undei- 
gone like you the expeiience of long yeais of impiisonment and 
suffering in the cause of freedom Both our countnes have reached 
diis goal of freedom thiough trial and tribulation and are now intent 
on pieserving it and in adding to its content 

In our long past the contacts between our two countries, distant 
from eacli other, have not been great But in the recent past and 
in die present, those contacts have growm because there has been 
much in common in our aims and ideals We are bodi intent on 
building up our countnes so as to promote the progress and happiness 

^Speech on the occasion of the Banquet to President Tito, at Kashlrapali 
Bhavan, 18 December, 1954 
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of our peonies Tins process of building up and 
cndca^our, for us as for the rest of the ivorld, ^ 

ancc of peace We are, Uierefore, wholly devoted to • 
peace and cooperation among nations and we have stnv 
utmost of om ability to reduce tensions among ^ 

courage undcistanding and friendship among them. ^ at a 
^our aim too and, therefoie, theie is tins commonness in our ou 
and endeavour m tins great work for peace 

Every’ coimtry has its own individuality, even tliough it 
ha\c much in common with other countries Every country has een 
conditioned by its history and by its environment Thus, there are 
dilfei cnees between countries, but tliese differences in outloo 
or in political or social system need not and should^ not 
come in tlie way of co-operation Tlie only alternative to this co 
operation between nations is conflict, and conflict today means 
something terrible to contemplate Therefore, wise men have rule 
out the idea of nar in the ciroimstances that exist today If 
to be ruled out, then the causes diat lead to war should also be 
removed and what has been called the cold war should also not be 


encouraged We know that fear, suspicion, and passionate resent- 
irenl fill people's minds m many countries It is not easy to deal 
with them Ncvcuhclcss, if this world is to survive, we have to work 
continuously for peace and understanding among nations and for 
the removal of these fears and suspiaons In tliis great task we 
know that you, Sir, and youi nation are vitally interested, even as we 
.irc Indeed every sensitive and dunking human being, to w’hatever 
country he may belong, must necessarily be interested in this uigent 
nsk that faces humanity 

\Vc look fonvard to increasing co-operation between our 
countries and your visit to India will undoubtedly help in strengthen- 
ing the friendship between the two countiies to their mutual 
edvanngc and for the promotion of peace and understanding among 
uaiions 


1 trust iliat you and your distinguished colleagues will have a 
plnsant stay in our country’ and will sec not only some monuments 
of our ancicin past but also sometbing of what we arc doing todav 
Tlicse cIToris of texlay absorb our attention because w’c arc deter- 
TTiincd to build up this country and bring happiness and prosperitv 
.ird cquahtv of opportunitv to all people who dwell here. 

1 welcome you. Sir, again and vour colleagues on behalf of the 
p^op’c and the Government of India and I should like sou to convey’ 
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on your return to Yugoslavia our greetings and fiiendly sentiments 
to your people and our hope that we shall live as fnends and co 
operate m the great tasks ahead 


HELPING UNDER-DEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


I am grateful to you £oi the very kind words you have said about 
India and her people and our efforts in tlie field of reconstmction 
at home and tlie establishment of peace and amity among nations of 
the world \Vc attach gieat value to your woids, coming as they do 
from a feeling of goodwill and friendly consideration 

You have been good enough to refer to free India’s achievements 
in the spheie of agnail ture, which has for centuries been the 
principal occupation of our people providing fimitful employment to 
about three-fouiths of them, and to tlic vanous river vallcj 
projects On assuming charge of administration of tlie country, oui 
first anxiety was to develop tlie natuial resources of oui count! y 
UTtli a \iew to increasing production and raising our peoples 
standard of living It was for this reason that we resorted to 
planned economy. We feel encouraged by your kind remarks as to 
oui progiess in tliat direction 

I welcome what you have said about the need for helping under- 
developed areas to come up to the level of otlier countries I am 
at one w’lth you in holding it imperative that e\ery member o e 
international community should vieiv the development and progress 
of other members of the community as a matter of its own immediate 
concern This concern for die backward and under-developed 
people is an mevitable corollary of scientific development and 
modern trends wliicli have annihilated distance an , in a vvay, 
dimmed the boundaries of different countries It is, therefore, 
entirely in the interest of die world as a whole ^d of ever} mem er 
' of the comity of nations that evci7 country should come up to a 
' xninimum level of de\'eIopitiexit, and its people s lou e 

*Reply to Marshal Tito’s banquet speech in honour of Indian leader* 
20 December, 1954 
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mininnim sundaid of living The attainment of such impiovement 
111 the living conditions of underdeveloped countnes is indeed a 
pre requisite of what has been called peaceful co existence in a world 
with countries and nations having different ideologies, different 
systems of Govcinment and different social set-ups 

^Ve are indeed vei7 happy tliat your countiy has such a lofty 
ideal before hci m her efforts in llie United Nations. We whole- 


heartedly endoise your stand and look forward to mutual co operation 
m the United Nations, which you have lightly desaibed as one of 
the most fruitful areas of our mutual co-operation Let me reiterate 
that there is much m common in the ideals, the aspuations and the 
policies of our two countries, Tlus identity of aims and problems, 
namcljf, economic reconstruction of die country for ensuring pros- 
pciiq and happiness for oui people at home, and pin suing a policy 
o co-operation among nations foi safeguarding peace in the world, 
IS a ^arantee of still greater cooperation and mutual goodwill and 
friendship between Yugoslaiia and India 

tinliL***^*^/*'!* to thank Your Excellency for your good 

r sentiments expressed by you for oui Pnme 
liJie ereit ni ^*®‘'*^tli and the welCaie of the Indian people I 
drink to reciprocating those sentiments May I now 

md die nr r v° Excellency, your distinguished colleagues 

,nd undSmUnj S'y ''T 

1.0 r„r.h„ peoples may 


INDIA AND PAKISTAN ” 

of our ntighlKlSg counTi^"'"You distinguished head 

op.l d titj Mam of m here lemr^k 

,v.um friendship Sour hbcr-ibtv ' *''"d geniality and 

I iiocrainy of outlook, high sense of duty 

, ** hinin.i-i II) hnnonr of 17 1 (t. „ 

J{ lU'hlMrs'i 25 JaBtwrr 1«>*,3 " ''O'emtirCtncrol of I'akicliin 
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and lofty patnotism aie still recalled with admiration by many in 
this country’ We are partiailaily hap25y that despite your state of 
health and heavy pieocciipations, you have found time to pay 
us a Msit and jsaiticipatc in the festivities of our Republic Day 

Five yeais ago, India became a Republic This was tlie day of 
whicli many of us dreamt in our eaily years and for which nuraeious 
people have made hea\y’ sacrifices Tomorrow is, therefoie, a day of 
special significance to us in India. It is an occasion on which 
millions demonstiate their unity despite the diversity in tlieii 
language, leligion and culuue It is not only an occasion of joy, it 
IS an inspiration foi the future We all, of course, exult in oui 
hard-won freedom We aie, however, all the time conscious that 
freedom would be without any meaning if it did not lesult in the 
liappmess and well-being of millions uho have for ages been denied 
the minimum of food and clothing To tins task India’s leaders 
have pledged tliemselves I know that the leaders of Pakistan also 
are determined to achieve the same end And among them no one 
Carnes a gieatei responsibility. Sir, than yon We have many bonds 
of friendship and understanding with your gieat country and have 
been watcliing youi effoits with gieat interest Many problems of 
our two countries are common and I feel sure that each can profit 
from tlie expeiiencc of the other in its endea\our to solve them 
We ivish you every success in fulfilling your great task 

I need not tell you, Sir, how millions in botli our countnes 
have lived the gi eater part of their lives together Although ive 
have voluntarily parted company, years of close associauon assisted 
by a common background and a common experience pro\ide tlie 
foundation for endunng fnendship and undci-standing bcti.’een us 
There is mudi in common in the languages spoken in our tivo 
countries, so diat -we can understand each other There should, 
therefore, be no pioblem between our tiro countries which would 
not be capable of solution in a siiirit of friendliness and under- 
stanchng I can assure you tliat my Govemment are anxious to do 
ever)'tliing in their power to sohe these prob’ems m fruitful co 
operation wuth yours 

On behalf of tlie Government and tlie people of India and on 
my own behalf, I welcome jou agam. We are only soiry that youi 
stay with us should be so brief Wc aie, however, aware of tlie 
heavy responsibilities which you carry We, therefore, appreciate 
all tlie more yoiu kindness in accepting our imitation to be present 
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day o! nauonal «,o.anE I " 

that you wtll find time later to pay us a Nets' 

nugh have an opportunity o! showing you ^ 

Sia Our best wishes be with you and your couutiymen 


INDIA AND SAUDI ARABIA 

It IS with great pleasure that I rise to welcome hcie lu 
midst His Majesty King Saud Bin Abdulaziz, the King o ^ ^ 
Arabia We welcome him as the head of a State with which In 
relations are of very long standmg. Even befoie the advent 
Islam there was a good dSal of exchange between Arabia and In 
in matters cultural, soaal and commercial For tlie last one 
thousand years and more that contact has been maintained an 
strengthened through Islam We have even today after the parti- 
tion of the country nearly 40 mdlion Muslims inhabiting various 
parts of this country Islam has affected not a little tlie language, 
tlie literature, the music and other fine arts— in fact, every depart- 
ment of life in India And even a stranger can see foi himself mndi 
that is common between the Muslims and non-Muslims of this vast 
countT)’ All Muslims look upon the Kaba as tlie great sacred 
shrine and some ten thousand Muslims undertake a pilgrimage to 
Saudi Arabia eiery year as a sacred duty enjoined on them 

Widi such a large Muslim population and folloivers of other 
religions numbering more than 300 million, India is naturally arid 
tiaditionally a land ■where tolerance has prevailed since time 
iniracmorial and the present-day Indian Union is a secular State 
guaranteeing freedom of profession and practice to followers of aW 
lebgions and favouring none in preference to otliers 

"Wc arc, therefore, very grateful to His Majesty foi his kind 
\isu in response to our invitation and our joy is all the gieater because 
tins is the first time when a King of Arabia has been good enough to 

• Welcome Spcecli in honour of His Ma]cst> the King of Saudi Arabia, 
27 Noiemlicr, 1^5 
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jjay a visit to this coiintiy. On this happy occasion, I extend to His 
Majesty a heaity welcome to this land on behalf of the people of 
India, the Government of India and on my own behalf 

It is well knowm that tlie progicss tliat Saudi Arabia has made 
in recent years is in a large measure due to the guidance and 
indefatigable efforts of tlie King of that country The valuable 
cxpeiience that His Majesty gathered before ascending the throne of 
Saudi Arabia in 1953 under his illustrious father. His Late Majesty 
King Abdulaziz, has played a great part in building Saudi Aiabia on 
piogiessive and modern lines In His Majesty, theiefoie, we 
welcome today not only a great soveieign but also an expenenced 
administintoi 

It will not be out of place foi me to mention heie the important 
role that Saudi Arabia is playing today in the comity of nations 
His ^lajesty’s polic)' of neutrality and peaceful co existence has had a 
•welcome effect on the international situation, particulaily in the 
East We in this country who aie also wedded to the same policy 
of peace aie naturally so happy today to find His Majesty in our 
midst 

I am sure His Majesty’s visit to tins country will fmther 
strengthen tlie age old bonds of friendship and fellow-feeling 
subsisting between the peoples of Saudi Arabia and India While 
thanking His Majesty once again, I hope that his stay in India will 
be pleasant and comfortable 


INDIA AND IRAN -- 

On behalf of the people of India, the Goveimnent of 
India and myself, I heaitily ivelcome this evening His Majesty the 
Shalianshah of Iian and Her Majesty the Empress on dieii visit 
to India 

It IS well know'n that the iclations between Iran and India aie 
many centuries old A meie mention of Iran is enough to lecall in 

'^AVidcomo Speedi at the banquet in honour of Their Imperial Majesties the 
Shahanshah and the Empress of Iran, 17 Febniarj, 1956 
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the mind o£ an Indian the ancient ltd oC fcllmvdiii) atu 
that hoary past, the daivn of histor)', om anccMois ant 

hanians belonged to Uie same famil) of Aiyans 

Thcie was great similarity lietuccn tlic old Iranian . g - g 
and die Vcdic Sanskrit Since those tunes there has been a ‘ 
exchange beineen Iran and India in the spheres of litciaimt', * r 
rultuie Right fioin the days of Darius the Great to the tnd « 
Moghul Sallanat in India, our two countries h.i\e been nUUan „ 
each other through that exchange of ideas Quite a ninn itT 
Persian words have been absorbed in our languages and form now 
a part of their vocabulary During the Muslim rule in Indn, a 
admmistiative work was done in Persian, which continued to >c 


cultivated by a large number of Indians till lately Pcisian 
then the language of the nohihty and the educated classes and in 
some families it w’as adopted as the language of day -to day use 
That is how a large mimbci of Persian woids hate become cun cut 
com in the languages spoken in India The niliurc of Iran has 
had Its influence on Indian cilturc Pcl^lan, again, was the \ chicle 
of exdiange on the cultural plane between our two countiics duimg 


the Muslim rule in India 


Of no less importance has been the impact of Iianian influence 
in the realm of thought We can see a ccitain yiarallclisin o* 
thought and beliefs between Iran and India Fire and sun w’orblup 
tiovelled from one country into another and in coui'sc ol lime tlic 
plulosophy of Vedanta and Sufi ism sprang in India and Iran from 
more or less identical bases. While the people of India aic proud 
of this age old connection with tlie people of Iran, they naturallv 
feel happy to see the present day ties of friendship and goodwill 
binding our two countries together It is but natural, if, as a lesuU 
of common ideas and beliefs in the sarious fields of luimau 
endeavour, the pioccss of mutual give and take and in modern 
limes the friendly ties between our two coimtucs, the people of 
India look upon tlie people of Iran as tlieu close fiicnds and w’cll 
wisheis There may aiise a difference of opinion sometimes •imong 
us, but the firm basis of undeistanding and mutual icgaid on ivlncli 
our bonds of fiieiidship rest, can alw'ays be depended upon to take 
such a stiain well, and indeed to help towaids the solution of any 
given problem of common interest thiough mutual talks and fiiendly 
cxcliange of view's 


I w'ould like to assure His Majesty that it is the keen desiie of 
tlie people and the Government of India tb.it these fiicndly lela 
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tious of mutual goodwill between India and Iian should continue 
for evei I have no doubt that the subsisting ties of friendship will 
M further stiengthened by the giacious visit to tins counUy of 
Their Impenal Majesties the Shalianshah and the Empress of 
Iian 

Let me thank Their Impenal MajesUes on behalf of the people 
and the Government of India and on my own behalf foi then visit 
to this countiy in response to oui invitation I wish and pi ay tli.it 
the st.iy of Then Majesties tlie Shahanshah and the Empress of Iran 
in this countiy will be pleasant and enjoyable 


INDIA AND NEPAL " 

I w'lsh to thank you on behalf of tlie Government and people 
of India and on my own for the kindness and affection that you and 
youi people have shown to us dunng our brief slay m your great 
capital 

I bung to Youi Majesties and to yoiu Government and people 
the fiatemal gieetings and good wishes of tlie Government and 
jieopic of India I shall carry back with me happy memories of 
the waimth and friendliness tliat I have received here It is but 
natui<il tliat the peoples of our two countries should cnteitain warm 
legaid and affection for each otliei because of our age-old relation- 
ship based on cultuie, leligion, race, language and other common 
inteicsts "VVe aie paits of tlie same subcontinent, standing logethei 
in peipetual amity and fucndship India is vitally interested in the 
peace and piosperity of your gieat counUy and I am sure you aie 
equally mtciested in ours What happens in India is bound to 
have Its repercussions in Nepal and vice veisa We are faced with 
common problems and we cheiish common ideals We aic 
botli under-developed countries and are stnving haid to im- 
prove the standard of living of the common man ^Vhile we 

♦Speech at Uic banquet given bj His Majesty the King of Nepal m honour 
of the President at Kathmandu, 22 October, 1956 
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m India ha\c just completed our fust Fivc-Yeai Plan and 
started on the Second, you aie embarking on your first Five-Year 
Plan Our experience ivill be at your disposal , and wc shall 
do the best i\c can to assist in the pi ogress and development of 
)oiu coimtiy' 

The last few years haic seen momentous changes in die histoiy' 
of Asia Both India and Nepal have experienced these changes 
Ihe da)s of feudalism and colonialism aie gone foi cier 'We hope 
that the scourge of war has also gone and that i\e shall have 
peace and goodwill on caidi Towards this common aim both 
our countries have to stiiie togeihci because peace is die 
greatest need of not onlj oui tivo couiitiies but also of Asia and 
die 11 Olid 

India and Nepal aie insep.uabl) linked logethei by strong ties 
since tunc imincmoiial These tics have bound us togedici in the 
past and mil, I feel sure, bind us for ever in futiuc Your country 
and mine follow a policy of peace and friendship towaids all 
Therefore )our friends aie our friends and oui fiiends aic youi 
fi lends Any thicat to die peace and security of Nepal is as mucli 
a threat to the peace and security of India "We do not believe in 
militaiy alliances or militaiy blocs \Vc believe in die method of 
peaceful negotiations to sohe international conflicts 'We do not 
threaten the so\cicigiity or integiity of anv other state Noi do 
ue wish to intufere in the internal affairs of othei counfries In 
these ideals and aspnations we believe that Nepal is with us and 
we aie with Nepal 

Oui coininon ouUook, our common inteiests and oui mutual 
tics have been specially sticngthened in recent years and we look 
forward to strengthen them fuithci in the future. Nepal has 
preserved many aspects of oui cultuial heritage even better than we 
ourselves have done in India It is foi this icason diat many 
pcojilc in India have a particularly warm coiner foi Nepal in dicir 
hcaiis Events in recent )cais have biought us closer togedici 
We hope that through mutual cooperation and tiust, through 
mutual fiicndship and lesjjcct, wc shall progress hand in hand 
towaids the attainment of our common goals and ideals The 
close friendship and lies of our two countiics arc an example to 
the icst of .Vsia and the woild and a strong foice for the picsciva- 
lion of peace 



UNITED NATIONS DAY MESSAGE 

23 Octohe), 1956 


nations of the world progiess along the path of prosperity 
and freedom, the need for an international organisation to settle 
all disputes tlnoiigh peaceful negotiation is being felt more and 
more. We have already arrived at a stage when the process of 
human advance in the various fields of reconstruction seems to be 
conditioned by our capacity to settle all mutual disputes peace- 
fully. Failure to do so is sure to blight our plans of building a 
world of plenty, a world moving fonvard with tlie momentum ol 
co-operative spirit and Io\e foi peace Let us tlierefoie think once 
again of tlie laudable objectives of the United Nations and on this 
day rededicate ourselves to these piinciples and pledge allegiance 


to them. 

. Duiing the year that has just ended, the United Nations has 
been preoccupied with sevei-al jnoblems of vital importance foi 
the welfare of humamty. Efforts in the direction of disarmament 
and the setting up of International Atomic Energy Agency are 
prominent among them. Slow piogiess oi even apparent fa uie 
in regard to disarmament should not be a discouraging actoi 
What counts more than anytliing else is our faith in tlie princip « 
of the United Nations Taking into account the last thousan 
years or more of tlie world’s recorded histoiy, it will be admitted 
that settlement tlirough peaceful negotiations is a new concept in 
the context of world affairs We must not, therefoie, lose patience 
md should make a detammed eftort to change die “ 

need hardly be emphasized diat such efforts wout ansii r . 
the needs o£ our U-prescrvaUon as the call o£ the aivakeued 
humamiy. nred o£ destntctive war, and bent upon ensunng peace- 

S^r the Hmted Nations Day comes at a ome uto to 
world oiganmtion has been in die thoughts 
Suez Canal i»ue having taken a serious turn 
to the goodwill and wwdom of all peate-lowng 
the various proposals that have been lately 

direcdy concerned with this dispute an y o ei included 

reteren^ of the issue to the United Nauons v* 

Happily, die view in favoui o£ releiiing this matter of „ 
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national impoitance to the acci edited organisation o£ nations tvas 
found acceptable to all conccined and altliough it is too eaily to 
say that the problem has been solved, the Secuiity Council has been 
able to formulate principles on the basis of which further discus- 
sion for a peaceful solution is possible and this has been un- 
animously agreed to It is a matter of congratulation and gratifica- 
tion 

To all nations of the woild and to all fellowmen I send 
my greetings on the United Nations Day and pray that this 
organisation and its various agencies may become an effective 
instniment for ensuring world peace and ending for ever all wars 
and the fear of nar 


INDIA AND UNESCO'- 

It gives me great picasuic to extend a hearty welcome to you, 
representatives of all the member countries of the UNESCO to tins 
Conference which is being held in Asia foi the first time I hope 
)our stay in India will be comfortable and fruitful and you null be 
able to find time to see something of this country before you return 
home 

It is unfortunate that this Conference of one of the most 
impoi tant specialised agencies of the United Nations is being opened 
today under the shadow of armed conflict whidi broke out last week 
in the Middle East to the great discomfiture of all peace-loving men 
and nations of the world It is indeed a sad state of affairs that 
■violence should have been resorted to as a means to settle a question 
w'liich IS already before the United Nations and to solve which w'ell- 
mcanmg efforts have been and arc being made by several mcmbei- 
States of the United Nations Soiry as we feel that precipitate 
action should have been taken and the only international organisa- 
tion set up for settling such disputes ignored, we have perhaps some 
reason to feel gratified that woild opinion is solidly behind UN 
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INDIA AND UNESCO 


and against the tise o£ Xotce. The overwhelming majouty by which 
the General Assembly o£ the United Nations adopted, a few davs 
ago, tlic resolution calling for immediate cease-fire and withdrawal 
of foreign troops from Egypt* is clearly indicative of the dimate of 
public opinion throughout the world against the use of force Let 
m hope the forces of peace and goodivill will assert themsehes, 
making aggression by an) nation impossible and also unprofitable. 

The situation in Hungary is also grave and is causing anxiety to 
all lovers of peace and freedom 

- Of all the specialised agencies set up by the United Nations in 
pursuance of its objectne, the United Nations Educational, Saentific 
and Cultural Organisation (UNESCO) is, in my opinion, of utmost 
importance. If we analyse the human mind and pondei the 
chromclc of past events available in the form of history, we sha see 
that men's ignorance of eacli other's ways and lives has been reflected 
in prejudice, suspicion and mistrust, and all these have been t e 
bases of differences whidi have led to war among tlie peoples of the 
aorld The immediate cause of wai might be political, but there 
can be no doubt that there exist points of conflict ahidi are Mtra- 
political, namely, economic oi racial oi cultu^ Any e ° 
adiieic lasUng peace must, diereforc, begin with an understand g 
of aU factors which produce tension, and must seek to resolve them 
In so far as UNESCO tackles the most fundamental of these poi , 
that is, the cultural point, its efforts and achievements 
direct bearing on oui attempt to brmg the various na 
one anotlier and to effect as far as possible an emo lona gra 
of the peoples of the world 

It « not pottibic to ovciemphas.te the ^ 

thio and the piogramme co operation 

With the basic factors which make for 

among nations and thus lay the foundations of lasting peace m 

It will be generally agreed that all the whidi 

human problem-education, saence an ^ 

UNESCO it conceded, ara .miveiral in , Jtem or 

^tcm.- These lectors have an added 

controversial in nature There can be no P UNESCO I 
about either the objecUve or long-tem pr<^^«^ 
feel that thn oiganiation is destined to play a leatog rote m pro 
paring man psraho!og.calIy tor rehabditatrag human d,gn.., and 
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viewing tlie social and moral viiiucs in then proper licrspcciivc 
UNESCO’s effoils in demonsUatmg fundamental unity of luiman 
culture tlirough education and tlie advance of science iviH go a long 
way m dealing human minds of the old cobuebs and thereby rcmo\- 
ing tlie tensions wliidi lead to ivai Refonning human thinking and 
those mental processes vliidi accept nai as an nltcinativc, if not 
inevitable, means foi solving international disputes despite its tin 
avoidable destniction and inescapable suiTciings caused to the victoi 
as veil as the vanquished, is the suicst way of ensuring ivoild peace 
It can, dierefore, be said that while the Scan it) Council and other 
sudi organisations of the United Nations deal with international 
problems as and when they ciop up. UNESCO lias been charged 
wiui uie task of tackling the veiy sotiicc from w-hidi problems sjiring 
' ec ve conuo at tlie souicc is bound to change the whole course 

mnlS! 1 r T"'" It IS a piocess w-hich is scicmific and 

dm f controlling of a river winch has to be dammed at 

dpvict the spate swells it, causing floods and 

d6\ftst3tion all along its com sc 

importance of UNESCO’s 
cducatiomi aLi iiidcly and that m matters 

beeun to shiMv ' “i^cinaiionnl cooperation has alreadv 

mSL “ J«ppy augury that this cons- 

vnTTtf ’^"^‘’Snttion I„ the long mn it will 

of human natuip ** concentrate on die universal aspect 

oi Human natiue and die works of i i 

produceel all ovei the world Ap? ^ 

litemtiirp ,n J, “ Achievements m die field of art and 

1!!“ the svhich 

A W’ork of art tnnscpn^l”™u”*^ of enveloping darkness 

for that reason *ir ' * '^i *'“cial and national baxners and 

fLt i Wn “ i” •'‘PP'^’^f Heieai lies the 

TobnngitmtoboWreTefs°JihTmar^ '"V**"” asP^^tions 

piocess recognise himself 

pnority by a woild «»i i, u ^ given 

difference and 

fully widi di« reqiiii^fj^? A °f UNESCO piomisc to comply 
change of mfon^anl^S i, Its emphasis on ev 

from the pool of human achT'^ nations may benefit 

stand ono^not^c. 

1 operiy is to be welcomed The vanous media 
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Propo<!inp a toast in honour of Marshal Tito at the Rashtrapati Bha\an hanquct 




•INDIA AND ETHIOPIA 


'that you employ to adue\e this end sucli as seminars, confeiences, 
libraries, museums, literacy campaigns, etc., should be of great value 
40 you-in achie\ing youi objective 

^Let me, hope tliat the deliberations of this Confeiencc will lead 
40^ a wider realisation of this fundamental fact and succeed in 
enlisting tlie intellectual and emotional co-operation of all nations for 
biiildmg a lasting peace tlirough the siiread of education and know- 
edge, I uish your Conference success and pray that its discussions 
aftd the results adueved here may take the iroild closei to intei- 
national understanding and peace 


INDIA AND ETHIOPIA* 

I On the happy occasion of tlie visit of His Imperial Majesty the 
^peror of Ethiopia and Their Impciial Highnesses to this countrj’, 
I extend a hearty ivelcome to them on behalf of m)sdr, the Gmcrn- 
®cnt and the people of India Wc aie happy that His hlajcsti lias 
been kind enough to icsjiond to our invitation to nsit India 
, I am glad to say that die relations between Ethiopia and India 
verj' cordial and ivc hope they will be getting more and more 
friendly witli tlic passage of time Like India, Ethiopia has also 
^noivn the ngouix of foreign domination, but happil), again like 
ws, she is now out of tlie woods and established as an independent 
country^ This common experience of joy and sorrow’ has naturallv 
provided a meeting giound for our two peoples in their aims and 
aspirations. We set great value on oiu freedom, but equally gicatlj 
do we value the ficcdom of odicr countries "Widi diis b'lckgiound 
is not surprising that Ethiopia and India aic at one in many 
wiattcrs coming within the purview of foreign policy and inici- 
national relationship . . , 

. I ivcoUect with joy that Your Majcsiy'^s Gov emment paruapa t«xl 
m die Asio-Atrican Confereno: held at Bandung in Indonesia a’*d it 
*^dily subsaibed to the aims and objects of that crnfi rente. In 

ot the banirwt m beamir of iht Fr^a^r »< * 
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your leccnt utterances in this countiy, Your Majesty has been pleased 
to express vour faith in the piinciples of Panchsheel uhich stand 
for peace, progiess and co-existence We feel sure that these pnn- 
ciples can serve not only the needs of resuigent Asia and Afiica but 
also tliose of the nations in othci continents 

In these arcumstances, like all other peace-loving nations, we in 
this country also feel unhappy over the turn that events have taken 
in lecent days in the Aliddle East, involving the use of aimed force 
It IS a pity that such a tiling should have happened at a time when 
the question was under active consideration by the United Nations 
It IS a matter foi gratification, however, that there has been a cease- 
fire Let us hope that the outstanding matters will be solved in a 
peaceful mannei and peace firmly established on the basis of justice 
to all May the joint effoits of all jieacc-loving coiintiics, among 
which botli our countiies aie included, be crowned ivith success , this 
IS my fei-vent prayei 

■Welcoming Youi Majesty to this anaent land is a matter of 
great pleasure to us all I hope Your Majesty’s stay m this country 
ivill be pleasant and comfortable and that as a result of tliis visit tlie 
fiiendly ties between our tivo countiies will have become still 
strongei Once again, I welcome Your Imperial Majesty the 
Emperor of Ethiopia to tins country and express my gratitude for 
the acceptance of our invitation by Youi Majesty 



HOME AFP AIRS 

^ VS-'W 


ANDHRA STATE" 

I clesiie to offer )ou congratulations on achieting success in tlie 
efforts trlndt you have been making lot moie than a genciation non 
loday is a day o£ rejoicing for you. To those nho do not like to 
go Inch to the histoi^ of things, creation of a new protince may 
appear only an administrative affaii, peihaps not deserving of much 
celebration or rejoicing. But I think you aie nglit in considering 
It a great occasion, not only because your long-cherished desire has 
heen fulfilled but because, in my opinion, it will open up great 
nstas of progress and prospeiity for you all. 

I come from a province which at one time foimed part of 
another province It was created a pretty long time ago when I uas 
quite young, but I remember the feelings which prevailed amongst 

people before it actually became a separate unit During the 
last 42 years, tliis pro\ince has made tremendous progiess 
Foitunately, it came under tlie guidance and inspiring influence of 
i^fahatma Gandiu quite early in its caiecr, irhen it was onlj'^ six or 
seven years old Your province has enjoyed a similar pnvilegc Its 
history of the last 32 or 33 years beais the imprint of Gandhiji’s 
personality That also explains tlie great sacnfices made by your 
leaders and the great oiganising capacity exhibited by them during 
our struggle for freedom 

There is only' one piece of ad\icc which I should like to give 
you as a fiiend I know that you are an enthusiastic people. I also 
know that you ha\ e a good deal of sentiment foi hai ing an adminis- 
^ation of your oun But I would adiise you to keep y'our senti- 
ments under check and let youiself be guided by reason Your 
energy should not be wasted in projects whidi cannot be achieved 
today The first thing for you to do is to make the piovince and the 
vpeople stand on their own legs I think you can do that because 
the province by itself is a good piosperous area and its land is fertile 

* Speedi at the cdcbriiion of the inau^ration of Antlhro Stale at New Delhi, 

1 October, 1953 
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You ha\c also, as was just now pointed out, good mineral resources 
and, above ,ill, valuable human material in abundance 

I hope I shall not be misunderstood I want to appeal to your 
sentiment also because, after all, we li\e more by sentiment than by 
reason But when we ha\e to inn an administiation, we cannot go 
bv sentiment alone 'We have to take into consideiation the haid 
realities of everjday life Theieforc, I suggest that at the piesent 
moment yon should think of nothing else, y'ou should tliink only of 

one thing and that is how to run the administiation successfully and 
cfRcicntly 


1 hate no doubt you will base the sympathy not only of the 
juovincc out of w’hich Andlua Slate has been caiwed, but also of the 
Kxt of the countiy. the constituent States of the Union and the 
Coserument of India W,th all this suppoit and fund of goodwill, 
you s lou I e able to nm yom administration successfully and make 
the ijcojilc prosperous \t tlie same time, you should not foigct 
tint Andhra forms a p.nt of India ^\^„Ie you should keep yoin 
own we aie in mcw, you should not ignoic the general wellbeing 
o 1 C pcoji c of India as a whole J am sure you will make a valu- 
able coiiiribution to the dcselopmcnt of the whole rountiw and of 

•til* ^ to congratulate you once again and I 

t tic organistis of this function foi the gieat welcome they 
haic t" tended to me on this occasion 


ROLE OF HIGH COURTS IN DEMOCRACY*^ 

an onDorttinifi.”**^ ***^*^^* ^ttisraction to me that you have given me 
It is no* often d on this occasion 

nrrrt s n- n 

often, bm f "crTloVurfhiVTd' J""'*" 

, 1 > I r . "0^'. I am afraid. I 

imt find onh a ftw hiniliar fnrp< 

iiiuinr laces and the rest quite new* to me 

U »> of llic Allihnbvl 
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The pleasuie is, therefoie, all the greatei because you have enabled 
me to meet so many of you today. 

You have rightly said that undci the piesent Constitution of 
India, the Couits of Justice play a vital pait In the very natuie of 
_ things, a Federal Constitution lequires judges to decide disputes not 
' only between one individual and anothei, between an individual 
and the State, but also betiveen a sovereign Legislature, on the one 
side, and may be, a humble citizen, on the othei I am glad that 
during the short period of tlie worlung of oui Constitution, oiu 
"High Couits have been discharging tlieir duties to tlie satisfaction 
of all and also helping in laising the moral standard of the people 
I hope and trust tliat in future the value of the ivoik of men 
'in die legal piofession, men of the judiciary and all men 
engaged in judicial work, will be recognized even moie than 
It is today 

It is a matter of concern to all of us that justice should remain 
suspended in the case of many litigants for years not because of lack 
of diligence on the pait of judges but because of tlie veiy heavy 
pressure of ivork I was painfully surpiised to learn that even m 
this Court you have a large accumulation of woik ■whidi has gone 
on mounting during the last SO years or so. I do hope that some- 
. thing will be done soon not only to dear arrears but also to see dial 
m future diere is no accumulation of ivork for other people to attenc 
to Oui Home Minister has been very anxious and he has been 
telling me every now and then that in many cases theie is e 
the disposal of cases because the complicated proceduie of law ma 'cs 
It difficult for .courts to dispose of their cases as quickly as Uicy 
would wish to He has been woiking at a solution ot is 
problem %viUi great diligence and I am sine within a veiy sior 
time, a new law will be inuoduced to reduce the reasons toi 


procedural delays , , 

But as I said earliei. tins is not die only aspect of ^ 

wliicli we have to take into consideration. ^Ve ha\e 
set of ciicumstanccs m which die judges and all those who ^ 
cemed wi'di courts have to act^ It seems to me that ^ 

State ,die veiy natuie of litigation will change an * r 
have been piactising for a long time will be 
fact that the natmc'of litigation in this S^tc is und^^gj c^ian^ 
on account of the abolition of what is called le « 

If you turn over the pages of die law lepoits, y 

number of cases dealing with the lights of die zamindaix and land 
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lords and inheritaiice of zamindans ll seems to me, now tliat the 
znmmdari has been abolished, tlie whole system of litigation relating 
to zamindaii rights and tlieii mheiitance and things of that soil will 
disappeai 

But at the same time, we are adding to the woik of the High 
Courts in anotlier diiection You must have noticed tliat the peti- 
tions for uiits undei the Constitution now occupy a jnetty impoitant 
jilace m om couits Foi quite some time, till the law is adequately 
understood by tlie oidmary people, and it is authoritatively intei 
jiieted by tlie courts, sucli petitions and ■writs would continue to 
occupy an imjioitant place in oui judicial system In course of 
time, however, as the law becomes moie and moic definitely 
settled by authoritative decisions of courts, such cases are suie to 
diminish 


Another kind of litigation may ciop up idien oiii industries 
^lou an ivhen the volume of our trade and commerce inaeases 
\\e shall then have a laige volume of what may be called 'commer- 
cia rases, or cases dealing witli labour or disjmtes between capital 
TOt a our Even as it is, although not stiictly falling under High 

‘=“ses Which are disposed of 
) lie ju ges of High Courts sitting as members of tribunals 
0 It seems to me that though one kind of litigation may occupy 
ss an ess impoitance, as time goes on, othei kinds of cases aic 
oun o go iqi There is, tlieiefore, not much room foi any 

members of the Bar that then 
labourpiT ii* suffer It may be that in dealing witli tlie 

/■unind-irc ■'vhich they secured fiom big 

TW , less 

bear m nund^ha^after Ti Profession please 

payment of fees « not so profession m which tlic 

believe in rntri.nri important as is sometimes imagined I 

defaults or lefuses ® hamster cannot sue a client who 

judges in deciding cases S lequned to assist tlie 

«ccondaiy thing In couisc of tii^T^ "" 

in importance We uould do welUo°rrr' 
md prepare oursehes foi selfless uork 

oun traditions, the Pandit uho T®" according to our 

assisted the King in dispciismtr nwi.r *e Pandit who 

g ] Slice was not paid any fees by the 
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party, although he might have been paid by the King ^VUiateva 

t lat might be, I ha\e no doubt that under oui present Constitution 

e importance of tlie legal piofcssion and ceitainly of tlie judges 
ivill groir, ^ 

^ou ale rightly proud of the traditions of your CouiL If I may 
say so, not only joui Court but all our High Comts in India have 
standaid of justice, integrity and honesty and of 
airp ay and fearlessness in dispensing justice It is for tins reason 
t at ive can look back today uith a sense of piide and satisfaction 
on our old lancers and judges. Wc inheiitcd one great tiling from 
t le-British irhen diey left us— a sj-stem of justice and juiisprudence, 
0 air courts and lawyers These we have been able to maintain in 
peifect working order till today. Had we attained our indejjendcnce 
a violent revolution, we do not know what would have happened 
to tliesc institutions Fortunatel) for us, wc succeeded to a Govein- 
tnent woiking regularly and smoothly, and to a system of courts 
'vhich did not stop its work for a single day on account of transfer 
of power, or change in our status. It is out duty to maintain this 
kentage and also, if possible, to eniicli it. It was thereto! e, a matter 
of great pleasure for me to have come here and attended this func- 
bon As I said eaiher, altliough I have long been away from courts 
and lawyers, I could not today resist ilic temptation to be with you 
all, so that I might derive some satisfaction and feel one with j'ou 
once again 

I thank you all for the honour you have done me I tliank 
especially 'the Chief Justice and the Advocate-General tor the kind 
Words they have said about me 


ASSAM HIGH COURT' 

I deem it a privilege to be heie today to lay the foundation- 
stone of tlie building of the High Comt of Assam Like the 

* Speech -.made at loundalionslone-lajing^ ccremonj of llic budding of ilic 
itssam Higli Court, Gauhati 21 February, 1954 
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Umveisity o£ Gauhati, which I had tlic pleasure of visiting this 
nioining, tins High Coiut is also, if I may say so, a boon confencd 
on Assam by tlie independence of India The satisfactoiy progress 
that It has since made and die high status diat it has acquiicd for 
Itself during diis short period of six yeais, pi o\ ides suffiaent 
justification foi the pioniulgation of the Assam High Court 
1 er, 1948, to nliich the Ciuef Justice has lefeiicd Judged 
roni any standard, the State of Assam deserved to have a High 
ouit of Us own. It IS, therefoie, veiy gratifying to sec it 
s a IS le and making steady piogicss towards becoming the 

anTltoief guardian of the people's rights 

advated to the neglect of Assam in die 
dtp certainly be true to say that diough 

full flp 1 India Act of 1935 gave Assam the status of a 

the friii^ f piovinces, allowed it to taste 

of die autonomy, yet, m actual piactice, laige parts 

Min«frv ^ ® icmam a closed chaptei to the Assam 

hvcluded nv uutside public, since diey wcie declaicd as 
dence that ^ Excluded Areas Widi die dawn of indcpen- 

thc populatmn*^”f''? re/cised. It is lealized that a large section of 
special tieatm consists of Tubal people, deserving of 

TvLi ‘‘""i Constitution has Lde a special 

bchcdule Six ta of the Hill districts m 

that diese nicti T I am sme u will be agreed 

of the Tubal T 

as a nhole ^ people of Assam and the country 

the Gosernmenrof itdm exaggeiation to say diat 

of the people of A«t ‘ c a TCi-y special inteiest m die u’elfarc 

on thicc sides by foieim States 

legmd to the adrauiistrauon of the , 
of development, comprising the Smte Z'T' 

its onn leuaid The people inh-.i ^ will eventually bring 

beneficial ICS of these provisions Assam will be die principal 

means also the wehare of’ 

ne Union Having come only 
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)cstcrday after a two-day^ visit to one of the ‘autonomous Hill 
districtsi I would like to add that oui efforts in the direction, 
of -uplifting ‘ the Tribal people may be said to have started 
bearing fruit. 

You have referred, 'Mr Chief Justice, to tlie distincthe part tliat 
\ssam has played in the development of culture and tradition in 
ancient India I shall not only endorse all that you have said but 
would also like to add that having for centuries remained an im- 
portant luub of India, Assam has its full share of the greatness an 
glories of her hoary past. Assam undoubtedly made an important 
contribution in the making of India’s penonality and individualit) 
that distinguished her as a country with few equals in tlie^ loi^ 
lustory of tlie world. All the saaed names that you have mentionc , 
to winch quite a few more could be added, indeed hearken to a 
glonoUs past Let us tliink of that period to draw inspiration 
from It in our efforts to build up an equally great, if not greater, 

future . . . 

As for Assam's natural beauty and tlie charms of its 
tated pastoral life, one has only to go round and hear tlic me 
music of the murmuring lull torrents and rivers an 
the beauty of its yawning valleys and lush gicen a 
and above what Nature has given to this ta c, . 

picturesque people, gay in spiiits and never ai ing ^jjQpic 
to their artistic environments Throughout ns personal 

of Assam have been known for Uicir friendly 
ciiart;i. Let me take ihis oppoiumity of payutg y 

■”“'1 S'to U.nn. you, Mr. CMcC Jmucc. f- 
have been pleased to say about me m ° ntonunicnial 

tmr-Constitiition. If we were able to acc p tittail, within 

-t.tsk, giving the best of consideration ^ AMcmWy «>f 

■ less than three years, the credit goes to Comumtion 

rvl,.eh spUl no porn, in gnnns fr« 
nWd, ropnncL onr lofty ideal, and oor .rad.nom 

dcmocraq*. , to 

It has, therefore, given me grea ] tcjih 

High Court come into being. ^ j fo.indatton 

h in a most mcraomblc way by laiv»«g 

budding. 



ANDAMAN AND NICOBAK ISLANDS’ 


It has given me great pleasure to be with )Ou today I have 
long been looking forward to an opportumij to visit your island 
I had heaid about the beauty of this island and about the people 
who inhabit it, and 1 am glad that it has been possible for me to sec 
this with my own eyes by meeting so many of you today. It is a 
matter of regret that on account of the distance, the contact that 
exists betucen your island and the mainland is not as close as it 
should be , but I hope tliat hcnccfonvard our contact ivill 

be closer and you will have visits from other persons from the 
mainland 


You have observed in your address that jour life is simple and 
at your wants are not many. Within the short time that I have 
een fterc, I have observed that myself I am glad to find, however, 
people of this island seems to be quite good, 
oug you do not grow any cereals here, sou arc none 
T matter of your health Nature has 

Mod Tuu* ^ suffice to give you 

of this ntn* *°*i cocoanut trees not only add to tlic bcauiy 

dad tn h source of your income, .ind I am 

for the mrangcmcni that lias been made 

dad vou ar/» ai ^ ^ products as may be necessary I am 

ni’T, is: 

fair prices ^ require at reasonable and 

naturallyfbeiVrpan^M? 

The objective of Welfare L?’ 
comfortable m their lives wl “ 

society in other oarts of tu establish that kind of 

prouL 

Here you have one kind nf K 

I have been able to mZ population, and as far as 

family. You have voui- rT’ hving quite happily as a 

^ ^ your community hfe which helps you m not only 

Car NiMb.1? Wai[dfl3 Mari“l 9 S 4 ''‘^‘''’"* « Lapau by the people of 
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keeping each one individually happiei, but also in managing things 
in the public interest. 

'You have Bishop Kidiardson as your representative in our 
Parliament. He will be always theie to represent anything which 
you' wish to be repiesented to the Government, and I am sure the 
Government will ahvays listen to your demands with the attention 
and respect which is due to you The Government is pledged to 
give every pait o£ the country the kind of administration ivhich suits 
the people of the area concerned We have got a democratic form 
of Government in which every man or woman of and above the age 
of 21 years is entitled to vote for membership of Parliament and the 
local Legislatures Although Bwhop Richardson has been 
nominated for the time being, I am sure if there had been an elec- 
tion, you would have voted for him. Because of the smallness of 
your population and because of certain reasons of administrative 
convenience, it has not been possible yet to extend the right of vote 
to these small islands. There is no doubt that tlie urae will come, 
and that too before long, ivhen everyone in this island also will have 
the right of vote as everyone on the mainland has We are anxious 
to help every part of the country and you mav rest assured that your 

tequirements will be attended to i * u i 

I am grateful to you for the characteiistic way in wn y® 
have been good enough to receive me Ever since the moment 
landed, I have received notliing but love and affection from 
you I -was pleased to visit your school and to see its wor mg 
has given me great pleasure to listen to the children singiUj, i 
songs and giving Hindi recitations It was a still greater p ea 
for me to have received your Address of welcome in Hm i ’ 

you know, has been adopted by our Constitution as die ang 
for all-India purposes and you have done well to start earni 
language now This will give you an advantage not only * 
matter of contacts with people from the mainland, but also in s 
Government jobs for tliose who caie for them I hope you will 
the opportunities which are now offered for your hetterment 

, In conclusion, let me repeat that we shall ® as 

listen to and try to meet all your requirements l ^ 

one with the rest of the country Your place tlierc is 
have no doubt you will take advantage of that ^ hearty 

kind words in whidi you have addressed me an o ^ 

"■^Icome which you have given me. I thank you a so 
kind presents, which 1 shall greatly value 
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It gives me great pleasure to partjcipait in tins afternoon's func- 
tion of laying the foundation stone of the building in Inch will house 
e Supreme Court of India The Supreme Court came into 
existence under our Constitution on January 26, 1950 But like 
many ot ler institutions it had its predcccssoi in existence, the 
e eral Court of India, which was established in 1937 Kver since 
their establishment, the Federal Court and latterly the Supreme 
ur , ave oth been holding their sittings within the premises of 

Parliament House was 
of hoiici ^ purpose, and it still seiwes the purpose, 

account"^ Legislature of the country It was only on 

nrovidpft^fn ,i that accommodation had to be 

The mconvpn within those premises 

S 'e Z b of such accomodation 

ins a maZ f ' T' “ to time 

Zn tlTe sZ can now look forward to a date 

uZactiu EZl 'chcre it can 

those who have bn! comfort and dignity and also enable all 
with equal ease I Court to perform their functions 

arise on the foundation structure which is going to 

Ac great institution it is'" eoinff 

ample provision for adrf.f^ ^ accommodate I trust there is 

Unless thei^ ,5 such provision* arises 

pace with time undwrZTL/”^ difficult to keep 

tlie building tlian even tn ^ ^ V ’^’fficult to add to or alter 

As IS well kl Constitution 1 

was prepared at a tim^*!!}, a federal constitution It 

othei constitutions, witten^an!?^ advantage of similar and 

the world before us An unwritten, of various countries of 
incorporate in it what was^c tbeiefore, naturally made to 

people With the vast varietv*' suitable for our 

that we have in the country matters of vital importance 

necessity, which could not bLvo,^' “ was an absolute 

It We, therefore, necessarily anyone desired to avoid 

jurisdiction between Staf^ / -j « delimitation and demarcation of 
— — ” the Central Authority 

«»ni, i9 October, 19S4 
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importance of the judiciary 

Legislatures, botli Central and State, are supreme in some respects, 
but have limited or no jurisdiction in certain other respects and 
naturally it sometimes becomes a matter of dispute as to uhetlier a 
particular matter falls within the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
entral or State Legislature or within the concurrent junsdiction of 
oth The Constitution lays down a set of fundamental rights 
ordinanly encroached upon by the Legislature, 
" ^ Central or State. There are some other non-justidable 

ng ts which though not enforceable m the court are still considered 
3a undamental to the policies of the State We have also a large 
VO ume of litigation as between one individual citizen and another 
or etisecn a citizen and State All these are matters in whidi, in 
Wine form or the other, resort to courts is had for interpretation of 
c aw or for safeguarding the rights of atizens The Supreme 
urt being at the apex of a system of courts of various grades spread 
over the country, has naturally to serve not only the entire 
population and all the States and the Republic, but also has a veiy 
wi e jurisdiction m respect of all justiaable matters which may be 
rought before it In matters constitutional, it has of course the 
- ginal jurisdiction of deciding constitutional disputes It has been 
e the guardian of the fundamental rights under the Constitution 
* ^ ^ Court of Appeal against decisions of High Courts 

has other supervisory iunsdiction over all manner of judicial 
matters 

Its responsibilities, therefore, are immense and the country 
naturally looks up to it to uphold the Constitution and the rights of 
m lyiduals and States, and to do right by all manner of people 
Without fear or favour, affection or ill-will Its task has been made 
not less difficult by the fact that our laws, customs and usages have, 
uring tlie last 150 years or so, drawn very largely upon the jurisoru- 
ence of western countries, particularly England Our legishtion 
wring that period has been modelled verj' largely on English law' 
the interpretation put upon many of these Acts has been 
tn ucnced not a little by considerations and principles which were 
essentially applicable to English conditions but were adopted in this 
^uniry as being based on rules of natural justice and fair-piwy Owt’ 
®urts, particularly the High Courts and especially the Supreme 
®wrt, still function in an atmosphere of British precedents, although 
many matters light has to be sought from other sources, as for 
example, from the United States judgments relating to matters whidi 
"o not ordinanly arise in England on account of tlic supreme 
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soveieignty of Parliament but whidi do arise in America and some 
of the Dominions on account of the federal nature of tlieii constitu- 
tions That the Courts in British India uere able to establish a 
tradition of independence of tlie executive, of justice and fairplay, 
not only as between individuals and individuals but also bet'veeii 
individuals and the State during the Biitish period of administia- 
tion, speaks volumes foi tlie high traditions of the British 
judicial system and those associated with tlie administiation of law 
there In framing our Constitution, ue have delibeiately attempted 
to gise to our Courts complete independence so that not only may 
justice be done, but also that everj'one may feel that justice has been 
done as tliose administering it are independent and honest people 
ivho have discharged their duty ivitliout fear oi favour oi affection or 
ill-will That IS the gieat safeguard our Constitution provides 
against disruptiie elements Let me hope that the Supreme Court 
AM continue to function in an atmosphere of supreme independence 
and administer justice to all 

nic existence the Supreme Court as 

* 0 le igi Courts hare had to deal with constitutional questions 

validity of laivs passed by legislatures 
n questioned, executive action of Governments challenged 

• n protection of lights of individuals as against the State sought 
fun^m expected, that part of tlie Constitution dealing ivith 

ocn<iom”n u ^ discussion on numerous 

atrainct fii " ^ courts have not hesitated to give their decisions 

sotnp nF ^ oicrnment There may have been occasions Avhen 
instrumpnln/ ccisions have caused inconvenience or have even been 
imoortnnrp 1 -'”1 Up matters considered as of supreme 

of all conrpm^,i^*fc Go\ernment But it must be said to the credit 
effect to e deasions have been accepted and given 

SnS Gove™ "Pon the State and 

tliat all sucli execution It is a matter of congratulation 

concerned That cltablishe, 

am not c\ap»mr-.f ^ supremacy of the law and, I am sure, I 

not have hopS for! strLe?''^ ^ 

duals on 

• nd, thej hav e also declared that all laws 
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inconsistent with tliese fundamental nghts are void On the otlicr 
hand a right to sue and be sued has been reserved m certain matters 
and one cunous case has come to my notice to whidi it is worthwhile 
drawing attention Under the English Rule of Common Law', the 
King can do no wrong and so a tortious act committed by a seivant 
of the Crown in the discharge of his duties, gives no cause of action 
to tlie sufferer. This has been adopted and regarded as a part of the 
law in India for about 100 years or so, and although in England, 
where tlie doctrine originated, the Crowm Proceedings Act, 1917, Ins 
abrogated it, it has been held in this country to be still applicable 
because of certain provisions in our Constitution relating to suits and 
, proceedings whereby rights to sue or to be sued arc prcser\cd to or 
against the Union of India or the Government of any Stale In this 
particular case a man driving in his own motor car suffered collision 
with a truck of the Defence Department of the Government of Indi.’ 
He ivas under some arrangement able to get compensation for 
damage to his car but when he daimed damages in a Court of Law 
for injury to his person, tlie suit was held to be barred by the rule 
that the State could not be sued for the troiious act of its employee, 
the truck driver, and it was dismissed on a preliminary objection and 
the Court could not get an opportunity to pronounce on the merits 
of the case ,is to whether the driver was to blame or not The ques 
tion has not come up, as far as I know, before the Supreme Court, 
but it raises a fundamental issue as to whctlicr even after the New 


Constitution has come into force, we are bound hand and foot by 
rules of foreign law' whose applicability was not quite clear even 
before on account of tlicii artificiality. 

My own feeling is that in all such matters, while picccdcnts maj 
be of great value in deciding disputed points, courts ernnot affoid to 
tgnoic the demands of natural justice and h?\c to go behind them, 
so required 

Another matter w'hich I think deserves coiwidcraiion bo'h irori 
the evcCTitivc and the jndiciar)’ is that cacli should l>^ raixful ?'U 
cautious not to give any room for suspicion that it is in "ns wa| 
tncroacliing upon the jurisdiction of the other The division <>• 
functions of the State does not, and ought not to mean vij 
between the various oijpns nic> arc all the of one cnti'v 

the St'itc, and each has its own functions to perform wlncu n 
be free to perform and in the perfomnnw: Vihttli duse » v-m ^ 
be no interference bj anv other. "WTinc, thCTcfo''C, v»e nvvj 
as a maxim of great v.'ilidiiy the power of the co.ir« to trttrrp i * < 
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SO as to sene the purposes of the State, it should never be 
treated as a justification for creating nevv laws by courts under the 
guise of interpreting existing laws On the other hand, there should 
be no attempt on the part of the executiv e or the legislature to usurp 
the function of the court. The legislature, representing as it does 
the sovereign will of the people, has to interpret that will in a suit- 
able form bj enacting legislation In a progressive society, the 
popular view is also constantly changing and so what the legislature 
considers just and reasonable today may be considered unjust and 
unreasonable in the future. The laws have therefore to undergo 
changes and such changes can be brought about onl) by the l^^sla- 
ture. But once the law has been so enacted, it should be the duty 
of the csiurt to see to it that it is enforced and naturally it follows 
that it has to interpret the law as it stands in order to enforce it. 
There is a tendency, however, which is not altogether imosible, to 
laj down pronsiotis in Acts ousting the jurisdiction of courts to 
interpret the law and leaving it to the executive to determine the 
meaning ^of the law so enacted "While this ma^ be necessary in 
certain arcumstMces, particular!) on account of the complexity of 
procedure resuluhg in law's delaj-s, it should not ordinaril), and 
eccept in rare cases, be resorted to as a means of avoiding in- 
c nvenience to the executive arising out of their anxiety to see 

- 1, T same time not being able to 

ehm'n^ ^11 P^o^oted by them with the care necessary for 
eliminating all such nsU and inconveniences 

Constitution”^^^*^^^,! fundamentals of our 

Courts and the 

niem of our peopij who ^am confidence in the judg- 

be. no confiia and I am ^ 

and opinion of the countrv' 7 ^ the considered will 

conunue to be the battr^s^-h Supreme Court wfll 

foundation of th^ ♦ ' supports our freedom and the 

of the foundation *of “ oolv symbolic 

the hearts of our peopk ^ embosomed in 
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It has given me great pleasure to be with you this afternoon I 
recall a previous visit to this place some years ago when I came 
here and also saw the rums of Hampi I have been touring around 
the country for the last five years as President and I have visited 
many o£ the States, and I imagine many important places, but the 
country is so vast and the places of interest so many that it is not 
possible for anyone to visit them all. It is, therefore, a matter of 
pleasure to me if I am able to visit a particular place, and more so, 
if I am able to visit it a second time I want to talk to you today 
about the progress which India has made in many fields since 
independence But my regret is that I cannot talk to you in your 
own language I was thinking whether to speak to you in English 
or in Hindi. I know most of you will understand neither of these 
languages and ivill have to depend upon the Kannada translation of 
,my spcecli. 1 have decided to speak in English because we found 
some difficulty in getting an efficient translator of Hindi into 
-Kannada 


You know our Constitution has laid down unanimously and 
with the consent of all concerned that in fifteen years’ time all all- 
India work will have to be done in Hindi We have been extremely 
fortunate in that, most of the difficulties which we thought insoluble 
before .were solved ivith the consent of all when the Comtitution 
"as being drawn up, and the decision about Hindi was typical of 
decisions taken in respect of all controversial questions. 

You know that wc obtained our Independence m 1947 We then 
had very many problems of a very complex nature Some of them 
had been left behind as legacies by tlie British Just before they 
us Independence, they gave independence to 600 odd Pnnees 
"ho ruled in parts of the country also They relieved them hrom 
"11 obligations which they owed under treaties, sanads and various 
mds of doaiments The result was that each Prince was able to 
accede either to India or to Pakistan or to declare himself an in- 
ependent Prince There were many who feared that India would 
re^kup on account of this, and at times it seemed that there would 
dilficuliics which would be' more or less insuperable. But 
oriiniaicly for us, we got the Princes to accede to India They were 

patriotic and farsighted enough to sec that their independence could 

^ ~ ’ 

• Sp««h M a public mcetLig at Ho«pet. 21 June, 1955. 
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only be seaire in the contevt of Indian independence To secure 
tlie independence of both, it tvas necessary that tliey should become 
a part of India Indeed there n'as notliing strange in their thinking 
like tins because God has made this country from tlie Himalayas to 
tlie seas one, and tlierefore eveiy-one living in tins country naturally 
looks upon It as one nation Vlthough we have differences of 
religion, language, customs, manners and modes of living, tlieie is 
one undeilying unity ishich pervades tlie whole land It is because 
of this unity that the Indian Princes joined British India It 
■was not merely a process of accession, it uas really integration with 
India Few persons could have imagined in 1947 or even in 1948 
tliat in less than tuo years’ time all these native States would come 
into line with tlie rest of tlie country in constituuonal matters 

Today, dicre is no difference between what used to be a State and a 
British pioMnce 


n spite of tlie fact tliat India has been partitioned and tw'O 
° country have been separated from it, residual 
xvhln under one rule in history 

in tlin iicr” Chatterjee wTote his Vande Mataram song 

neirlv T ^ll^ed of 30 a ores of Indians Today w'C are 

BenJ/nnd^ur' partition and in spite of East 

countn' bur wtan. Therefoie, what we have now got is a 

constitution^l™"!'*^^ of nations This was one great difficulty of a 
constitutional natuie wliicli we o^eicame ^ 

gratf nature'^V^ar^rso”";^^^^ problems of a very 

North-West Frontier Proving T 

Similarly from i 7 n » u i ®^^ticliistan and Sind into India 
to India' It has*Len^Z''c«r! migrated 

teS In h!""' ''"'f »”'■ n*ab.l.unon It .t 

in enmpt, to be led. to be looU^otf t 

Eten tL, „e Ime ™otI tn ' ZuT 7" 

Beninl rorinmioiv ^ persons in camps in 

been'tn t. ttey 'retail, btnt°rf IVnta^ptltaof' ’’""7 "^‘7"' 
tbet m the Punjab and Stnd vast arli. J7T’ ' " 

Ingbl; educated and acre leadtng tn all learned’pSLstllr’’ Tb^ 
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had a. large' number of big institutions built and supported by 
public subscription Crores north of property vested in tliese 
public institudons Soon after partition, the Hindus and the Sikhs 
had to come an ay from Pakistan leaving all this behind Persons 
nho were millionaires till yesterday suddenly turned into paupers 
It has not been possible to restore to such persons all their wealtlx 
and propel ty which tliey enjoyed while they were in IVestern 
Pakistan But what we have succeeded m doing is to settle them in 
some place or other giiing them some land, a house, or other things 
to carry on their business so tliat they could earn an honourable 
living It is a matter of giatification that the people bore all this 
suffering with courage and fortitude, and I never saw a man begging 
alms. If, therefore, we find today that, to a certain extent, the 
people of West Pakistan have been rehabilitated, it is because tliey 
owe It largely to their oivn efforts and their courage and manliness 
We cannot yet say that ive have adneved the same result in the 
case of pei*sons coming from East Pakistan There are many reasons 
for It, one of them being that tliey came later than tliose from West 
Pakistan, and even today, migration from East Bengal has not ceased 
I>unng the last few months about 25,000 persons a month have been 
coming from East Bengal Government is anxious to solve this 
problem as well, and for the purpose our Rehabilitation Ministei 
has made Calcutta his headqtiarters The Government has aheady 
spent more than Rs 285 crores on relief and rehabilitation and it is 
determined that it will not allow the work to suffer foi want of 
funds 

Apart from the problem of refugees, we were faced with seuoiis 
food shortages on the eve of independence It was the aftermath 
of the Bengal famine of 19^3 The whole country was affected by 
this problem. We had to import huge quantities of foodgrains from 
foreign countries. In the South people are not used to taking wheat. 

could not get rice, and they had to be content vwih uhcat 
1'hank God, not one single soul died of starvation due to famine m 
tlrose years The difficulty was not only in getting foodgrains from 
foreign countries but also in distributing them within the 
itself The railways and otlier means of communication la leei 
so TOudi overstrained during the war that they were not able lo wp 
’'‘.itli the additional traffic involved in die heavy movement o ^ 
Stains from one part of the country to another. But, as s 

earlier, that difficulty v\ as somehow faced and faced succcssfu ) * 
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After independence, the Government was also called upon, to 
lay the foundations of a Welfare State The first essential of such a 
State IS to see that everyone gets food, clothing and shelter Every- 
one is provided with faalities for education and medical relief, and 
everyone gets the opportunity to rise to the highest he is capable of 
With this objective in view several steps were taken One was the 
drawing up of a Constitution Our Constitution enshrines within 
It the pnnaples of a Welfare State It guarantees to every citizen 
liberty of life, liberty of profession, liberty of religion, liberty of 
speech and every other kind of freedom which a human being needs, 
irrespective of his religion, sex and age But it is not enough to put 
these things on paper We must provide the necessary faalities to 
enable everyone to enjoy them We have, therefore, been preparing 
a series of plans to make the people’s life a bit happier, specially of 
the poorer sections of the community Our irrigation and industnal 
projects are meant to serve the same end Work on one such project 
is a so cing carried on in your midst I have come here specially 
to see the progress that it has made You will be happy to learn 
Aat there arc many of such projects spread all over the country 
e hope people will be benefited immensely when all these projects 


indiKfnM^ Plans, we have not forgotten the small 

Drav.*” ‘’T m the villages and 

‘O "ttlhnns and billion, ot nL and 
while on (h thtot get any other bind of employment Therefore, 
omt^a^d r r to develop the big multi-piirpine 

^o Sv ™ The GiSemmmit 1 , 

tries like iron an/lit*^ development of some basic indus- 

1“ of wtrnVn'ex^Xe"" ^ “ 
factories whidi will give us at 

factories which will produce at 

being worked out ontemplation, and the details are 

quirel'^L'SuptpSra'rer;'^^^^^^^^ 

iime“ ;rr ^ ^«o^ta“r 

stages in disposing of its^pfodu^'" difficulty was felt in the initial 
understood the lalue of the fcruli'zer 

Today there is such a big 
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- demand for this product that we are going to have at least two or 
' three big factories in the country m the near future 

I told you that our railways suffered terribly dunng the war 
penod. We had, therefore, to import a large number of engines 
and wagons During the last few years, not only have the railways 
been completely rehabilitated, but diey have started manufactunng 
most of the things which we previously imported from abroad We 
have now factories which produce engines and wagons for the broad 
guage as well as the metre gauge lines It is hoped that in the near 
future we ivill become completely self-sufficient in these lines While 
all this has been achieved, we have also been able to lay and open 
new railway lines 

So you can understand that ive have made all-round progress 
Our position in the outside world has also impioved very largely 
iVe did not have a single representative in any foreign country 
before 1947. India was supposed to be and was in fact a part of the 
British Empire, and as such had no independent existence of its own 
in the eyes of other countries Since 1947, we have not only our 
ambassadors all over the world and the ambassadors of other 
countries in Delhi, but our advice is sought by many countries I 
do not know of any other country which within a period of seven 
years has nsen from a dependent status to such heights in inter- 
national matters The foreigners who come and visit this country 
and go round and see things for themselves are full of praise for us 
More than that, the policy of peace that our Prime Minister has 
been following has been appreciated and approved by all countries 
He has been telling the world that there is no w’ay out of conflict 
, except the way which Mahatma Gandhi taught us War settles no 
questions It creates neiv problems What many people do not 
understand is that preparation for w'ar can never end war. When 
the first Woild War was fought it was proclaimed that it was a war 
to end war But it only led to the second world tvar The second 
tmrld war has led to preparation for a third world war, and the 
td World war is going to be a total war ■which threatens annihila- 
tioiu All these years the scientists and the Governments have been 
**ugaged m discovering and perfecting weapons of destruction Sudi 
weapons have reached a stage never dreamt of before Everybody 
feds that war should be avoided, but none has the courage to say 
^ ®t It should not be fought and there should be no preparation for 
countries have been asked to join one camp or the other so 
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that tliey may get some kind of protection m case of war But it 
IS forgotten that the countries which depend on otliers foi protection 
will be the first to be destroyed Our Prime Minister has had the 
courage and the foresight to tell the world that this is not the way 
to prevent war All countries must realise that the way out of tvar 
IS to Ine and let live His policy was at one time misunderstood 
He and our country came in for a lot of misinformed criticism This 
has not altogether ceased even now But tliere is a better apprecia- 
tion of the position now More and more people are beginning to 
realise that the course he has suggested is the only right course He 
IS, these days, as you know, in Russia He is visiting some other 
countries also, and I have no doubt that when he returns, he 
will return with a glory which will be a proud heiitage for all 
of us 


Therefore, I request friends who are critical of our Government 
to think of all tliese things Not that our Government has been 
able to achieve everytlnng it wished to achieve None is more 
conscious of Its failings than tlie Government itself It is fully 
aware of the thousands of dungs which it wished to do and has been 
unable to do About many of these dungs there is no difference of 
opinion between the Government and its aitics There is no 
i\isdom in ignoring what has been achieved and emphasizing only 
what has not been achieved When die history of these times 
romes to be written, say a hundred years hence, the historian will say 
at n la was able to achieve in seven oi eight years what no other 
country a ueved in that short period at any time in history Above 
, we ave always to bear in mind that we got our freedom after 
^ valuable dung and we have to preserve and 
tend< t * Nothing should be done which in any way 

round?!,. ® My business is to go 

to heln people to preserve this freedom and 

iSe" ??da? The field is open to 

oDDortiin ^ every citizen of this great country enjoys the 

PrLent b'y 

cannot readi that posmon “ 

rhrisinn question of North or Soudi, Hindu, Muslim oi 

m diis "Oman It IS open to everyone who is born 

m diis country, idio is its citizen, to attain any height But. 
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. remember that nothing can be achieved ivithout ivorh. Everyone o£ 
}ou has to ivork That work has to be found by yourself 
Jt should not be tvork only for yourself but for the country as 
a ivhole If eieryone itorks for tlie country as a whole, tlie net 
result is ’that everyone works for himself also, and that is my 
request to you. Think of die country and be prepared to 
work for It 


NEED FOR NATIONAL OUTLOOK" 

Let me begin with a ivord of thanks to you all for die veiy 
IV arm welcome which you have extended to me evei since I landed 
here last evening from my aeroplane You have rightly pointed out 
^hat I have visited this place more than once. I can tell you diat I feel 
sense of joy and happiness whenever I happen to come 
towards the South and particularly to the southernmost place in 
*he country. 

We have a large country spread oi er nearly two thousand miles 
from north to south and more or less the same from east to west, 
2nd Within die bounds of India ive have got every religion that at 
present exists in any part of the world. We have quite a number 
of languages which are spoken and understood, although the number 
of languages which have a written script and a rich hteramre is 
oot as large We have different customs, ways of life and modes of 
doing things, but behind and underlying all this variety, we have a 
running thread of unity which binds us all and which has held us 
rcgether through ages since time immemonal. We have had many 
calamities, invasions and even conquests of this country by out- 
siders But, in spite of all revolutionary dianges, the country 
^^lly and culturally has remained one, and continues to be one 
Today, it also politically one There is one government which 
Sovems the whole country, allowing of course for autonomy in e 
*2tes We have thus attained now what was not attained before, 

I reply to the Ciwc Address bj ihe Tmandrum CorporaUon, 

rcbiuarj, 1935 
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mean, cultural and political unity It is a great acliievement which 
our generation has seen In times to come when our children’s 
cliildren will read the description of the phase which we have seen 
and gone tlirough ourselves, they i\ill remember it with a sense of 
pride and thankfulness Wc have therefore a great responsibility 
also We have undoubtedly had very difficult times since we 
attained independence, but through God's grace we have managed 
to get through them practically unscathed 

At tlie time we were rejoicing the advent of freedom, the 
country was passing through a most critical period in the wake of 
partition Let us hope these unhappy events are now only a matter 
of history which will soon be forgotten We have since managed 
to unify the country On the eve of Independence, we had, apart 
from what ivere known as provinces in British India, a large number 
of States which were ruled by Indian princes Some of these States, 
like yours, were quite enlightened, but in many otliers there were 
conditions of a sort of primitive absolutism I do not know, but 
tliose who weie not friendly to us might have thought that with 
the departure of tlie British, India would break up not only into 
Pakistan and Hindustan, but also into a large number of small 
principalities, all warring against one anotlier, as had not infrequently 
happened m the past Fortunately, through God’s grace, through 
the wisdom, farsightedness and statesmanship of Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel, and through the patriotism of the princes, India has become 
one, and today the writ of tlie Republic runs over a larger area 
tlian ever it did in the past history of countries We had the 
empire of the Hindus, we had the empire of Indians who were 
Buddhists, we had the empire of the Muslims, and lastly we had the 
British empire, but not one of them could have claimed to have 
ruled effectively over the vast territory which is now governed under 
the Constitution of India by the Republican Parhament, and it is 
therefore a matter of gratification and congratulation But let us 
not become complacent about it Our Republic is only eight years 
old, and our democracy too, at any late in the modem sense, is not 
older than that Eight years’ time is too short a period for either a 
Republic or a democracy to attain diat kind of maturity which can 
raise it abo\c care or anxiety We have, therefore, to be vigilant to 
protect our liberty and maintain our unity, so that each one of tlie 
States constituting our Republic feels happy and contented, and the 
people as a 'i\holc are prospeious both physically and spiritually 
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Our great lieutage is neitlter material goods, nor tnateiial prospeiity, 
but a kind o£ contentment Avhicli is boin o£ spiritual satisfaction 
let us not therefore minimize or forget the \alue of this spiiitual 
heritage It has given India a peculiarity of its own It was not 
an accident that Gandliiji uas bom in India or that he uorked in 
India or tliat he adopted methods which wcie peailiaily Indian oi 
diat he succeeded without arms in wresting hecdom foi us fioin a 
"highly empne which was armed. It was because spiiituahsm was 
dictc m our blood and m oiu bones It enabled him to disarm us, 
and to make us walk on ilic narrow path of non-violence m spite of 
the violence of the other side We have therefore to be careful to 
presene die spirit of non-violence in thought and deed If w'e do 
that, I am quite sure, all will go well. 

1 said just now diat we should not be complacent about oiu free- 
dom I also said that our Hepublic and our demociacy arc still very 
young. We recently had a most disturbing exhibition of what naiTOW- 
tiess can create in our midst. People who have been woiking with 
Gandluji could little imagine tliat small changes in die boundaries 
of' States would create such upheavals as we have witnessed during 
the last few weeks. Let us hope diat this is the last of that kind of 
narrowness whicli the country has seen. It is foi evei 7 one of us, 
*n whatever walk of life one is situated or whatever woik one is engag- 
ed m, to see that we develop a sense of oneness and unity and diat we 
do not mistake the wood for the trees The uees will not last if 
*he forest is destroyed. The country alone can pieserve the States, 
wd no State, however good, however strong, howev'cr well-knit, will 
able to survive if the countiy as a whole gets shattered into pieces 
Ve have, dieiefore, to be vigilant and cautious m oui diought, w'ord 
and deed. 

Speaking as I do in the southernmost pait of India and coming 
as I do from die nordiemmost province of India, I can speak foi 

whole lengdi and breadth of this gieat country I ask you, 
jj'wg near the Cape, to believe that die areas at the foot of the 
inialayas are yours, and permit me, living as I do at the foot o 
f Himalayas, to treat Cape Comoiin as mine Unless w'e deve op 
‘bis sense of unity and patnotism, and subordinate local, parochial, 
‘^te and communal considerations to the consideration of ic 
‘®iuury at large, we may lose die heedom wdiicli we have attainec 
5nd our democracy may have a short life This is a warmng w ic ^ 
yecent events have given us and let us take it seriously I can 
hope that the people will rise to the occasion and the foundations o 
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democracy which have been laid in our country will prove to be 
strong Whatever disturbances were witnessed in recent montlis will 
prove like a foam on the waves of the ocean which do not toucli die 
bottom at all Like a foam they were dirty and let us hope they 
will soon disappear Let us all make our own contribution, how- 
ever humble, to make the country worthy of its past and ivorthy of 
a greater future 


LACCADIVE ISLANDS’^ 


I am very happy to be here today amongst you I had long 
een looking forward to this visit It is true that many people have 
not visited these islands and none of the Viceroys ever did this But 
those were days when other people ruled over us Since we have 
gained our freedom, we are trying to establish contact with every 
o an comer of the country and to meet the people 
wherever they may be It was in pursuance of that policy that the 
overnor o Madras, Shri Sn Prakasa, visited this island some time 

go hen I read his report, I made up my mind to come and 
meet you all 


J-.™”' “T . and to 

E Stnl t n communication between 

^ 7“"“ “ conuderatton and I 

TOt now tat the adnnnistiation oE these islands is going to be 

si beta tai Dem'T'"' “ lo”'- 

not nlavintr 'a * ** Madras Government was 

Cental Lw f m' 7' *”'• communications being a 

wireless Limm,.r,L. “me son ol telegraphic or 

tireless co mmunicauon between the mainland and thie islands 

•Rmb t. Wtam. Add,„ k, ik. 
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and I can assure you that the matter will be taken into earnest 
consideration earl). 

The proposal to have regular steamei service between tliese 
islands and die mainland is, I am told, nearing completion When 
die preliminaries have been setded, there would be a service 
which will rcgulaily come and go betw’een these islands and the 
mainland You have rightly pointed out that in die absence o£ 
such means o£ transport you find difficulty in die disposal of youi 
own goods and the import of what you require here from die 
mainland 

I am told by die Collector diat an attempt is being made to intio- 
duce amongst you improved mediods of coir-makmg I hope and 
trust diat it will not lead to any restriction in employment but wull 
help to improve the quality of your products There is always a 
risk in the introduction of machinery It may lead to unemploy- 
ment or under-employment Therefore, while efforts should be made 
to help every individual to impiove the quality of his coir, nothing 
should be done to reduce employment 

I am sorr)' to learn that filaria and lepiosy are prevalent in this 
island I am glad to notice t^at the Welfare Association has started 
a small colony for those afflicted with the fell disease of leprosy I 
am told that there are many who are living wuth their own families 
who are also afflicted by the disease People may not realise diat it 
is a very infectious disease and any contact of persons w'ho have been 
affected with others may result in affecting diose people who aie 
otherwise safe If suffercis from this disease could realise how they 
could be helpful in removing this contact w'lth others for keeping 
them safe and free from the disease, it will be a good thing for them 
to do I have asked the doctoi who looks after the colony to 
advise all sufferers w’ho are living wuth their families to come and stay 
in the colony e\en if the) are fed and maintained by then own 
families Sucli a comse w'lll be in die mteiest of those who are free 
from the disease and who are their own near and deai ones I am 
glad diat steps are being taken to distribute medicines to lepers 
leprosy can be and sliould be eliminated. But that can be done if 
there is co-opcration betw'een people and those w'ho are m charge of 
welfare work 

As regards filaria also, I am told that it is possible to eliminate 
It but It is a long-drawn out process \^^len I am talking about diis 
disease, do not imagine that they are peculiar to you alone The) 
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are prevalent all over the country and similar steps are being taken 
elsewhere also 

God has given you very rich land which can giow this cocoanut 
and I am glad that you utihse every inch o£ the land that is available 
That IS as it should be I am making a note of all your require- 
ments and shall pass them on to the proper authorities for necessary 
action and you may rest assured that steps will be taken to remove 
such of your giievances as can be easily removed 

1 thank you for the welcome you have extended to me 


AMINDIVE ISLANDS^ 

I am very glad to be here with you this morning You arc 
hung in an island apait from the mainland of India You are not 
only separated from the mainland but also from the other islands 
In each island there is a small population That is responsible for 
many of the difficulties with which you are faced and also foi the 
o\ernnwnt not being able to do as much for you as it would wish 

ft ° ft are being made now to bring you up in line 

with otlier parts of tlie country 

I have noted ivhat you have said in your address about the 

to do Its best to help you m every possible way 

hating ° establishing some means of communication and of 

'ictne^cnnTH*°“ is now under 

ac ne consecration There arc some obvious difficulties. In the 

a ram L “ like to have for 

consuleration^^T if” weather conditions are to be taken into 
mounted nnd ft that all these difficulties will be sur- 

r bera te ““7 Government of India and suggest 

^ them to take speedy steps in Uie matter 

•nc„l> ,0 Wdeomt Address bj ihe c.i.sen.. 0 Fcba.«n. 1956 
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I have seen your little scliool and have been pleased to see your 
children quite gay and happy I understand that the standard of 
that school is also going to be raised Students from other islands 
wll also come and stay in the hostel which will be established within 
a short time 

Yesterday, at the Androth island, I was very sorry to learn tliat 
leprosy and filana are prevalent there to a veoy great extent It is 
fortunate that although you are not quite free from those diseases, 
their incidence is veiy much less here than in that island The doctor 
who will be stationed here will be able to look after the people who 
are suffering from leprosy and ueat them A certain stock of medi- 
cines has just been handed over by me for that purpose It will 
be replenished from time to time I am also told that effort is 
going to be made to establish a hospital with about a dozen beds 
But I would suggest to you not to depend on a hospital so much as 
on the free air and free life that you get in this island Maintain- 
ing health is much better than curing a disease. You should 
try to prevent disease and not to fall ill The doctor will also 
help in teaching you how to live cleanly so that you may not 
fall ill 

One friend just put a question to me about religious freedom 
I can give you this assurance that the Government allows everyone 
to foHow his own religion, whatever it is This freedom of religion 
is guaranteed by our Constitution So you may rest assured that 
there will be no interference with your religion on behalf of the 
Government and if anyone tiies to seduce you and tells you the 
contrary, you should not believe him 

The Governor of Madras ivas here last year I have come here 
this year This indicates that your interest and welfare are being 
taken care of by those who run tlie Government You on your side 
should also feel that you are part of India and your welfare is tied 
to the welfare of India If on your side you show loyalty to tlie 
Government, the Government on its side will always keep in mind 
and promote your welfare 

It has given me great pleasure to go round and meet so many of 
you in these two islands I shall be carrying with me sweet memories 
and your, good wishes to the mamland and shall leave jou 
with a message of hope All that is possible will be done for 
your good 
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When I was asked to participate in this aftcmooii's function, I 

leadily accepted the invitation Not that I know much about the 

Association, but then, I felt, theic was a call which I could not very 

ivell refuse I was asked to unveil the portrait of Shii V T 

Knshnainachari I have been working with him £oi the last few 

years in one capacity oi another He has given off his best to tlie 

service of the country m vaiious capacities, and even today, at an 

advanced age, he not only maintains his great interest in work, but 

applies himself m a most assiduous mannei to evei’y detail of his 

job At the present moment, he is dealing with planning, the work 

of a most exacting nature One needs to talk to him only foi a 

few minutes to find out how he keeps his grip on every detail of the 

various plans which are being now worked out eithci in the 

Secretariat of the Government of India oi of the various States 

*rom IS piesent method of work, one can imagine what he must 

have done when he was very mudi younger and when he was 

w ^ ^administration of one or the other Indian State 

iTinnwA^ “tiicts in India We wish Mr Kiishnamacliari many 

service to the country and to the cause to which 
he has dedicated himself 

to lav ‘1 matter of pleasure to me tliat you have asked me 

offici/issr"?”'’'’"?” "" of 

opDormnnv r, 1 1 c”® of the future will have the 

those who aie^-irr" n ° aho of coming in contact with 

MTien tliA* engaged in the administration of this country 
m drawine un Constituent Assembly were engaged 

many problems on and m the process were faced with 

uilhout a great deal of iho. i 

favour of the Bmish To deliberation that they decided m 

rcatuies of Uiis °f ^e mosi impoitant 

of those who lay down the n^i ^ “ sepaiation of functions 

cvcciiting It Tins featuie^j” responsible for 
and It forms the basis for th adopted in our Constitution 

—--JllZ " °f '^ork between our Ministeis 

Md'of'\h’‘l’“”’ ®®Paiy'^arrman **PIannin’^’"r Portrait of Sim V T 

Ar T t ^ foundaTTonnone nt A® Commission, Government of Imlin, 

the Indian Ofneera* As5ociai,r Sa hostel at 

’ ^laorae, is August, 1956 
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and the avil servants. Ministers may change but tlic mil services 
, remain at then posts to carry out tlie policy o£ the Government. It 
IS, therefore, a matter of great pleasure that the services do undentand 
this position The Ministers, being new to their work, may some- 
times make mistakes, but it is for the avil servants to advise them 
correctly so tliat the mistakes which may anse out of inexperience 
may not be perpetuated to the detriment of the country- 

VVhen power was transferred to us, there might have been some 
people who doubted our capaaty to maintain the administra- 
tion Such persons suspected that we might also have a repetition 
of scenes which were enacted in similar circumstances in many other 
lands 

One of the great things which the British did for us was to give 
us a well-knit, well-organized and well-cxpenenced body of avil 
servants who were spread all over the country and who, in the 
absence of everything else for the time being, were holding the 
country together I do not exaggerate when I say tliat I do 
greatly appreciate the help and assistance rendered by tlie services in 
the difficult days of 1947 when we had a tremendous exodus of 
people from one part of the country to anotlier I do not know 
where we would have found ourselves if the services had failed us on 
that occasion Not only in the Punjab, but in other parts of the 
country as well, the transfer of power from British to Indian 
hands was effected smoothly Even in the most distant villages, the 
autlioiity of the Government remained firm and the peace and 
tranquillity of the land was preserved b) the efficient sj'siein of 
administration left behind by the British We haic, tlicrefore, ever)' 
reason to be grateful to tlie services But it is now lime that they 
render even greater service than was done by them in the past 
Times have clianged, our ideals have changed What nc propose 
to do now is somewhat different from what they have been doing 
so far In the present penod, which may be called a period of 
transition or resuiTCction, we have to depend even more on the 
services for a great deal which we wish to achieie. For, as Mi- 
Menon pointed out just non, formcily our Government was more or 
less a police state, now it is gradually on the road to becoming a 
^Velfare State. Foimerly our services ncre primarily concerned mtli 
die collection of rcixnue or die maintenance of Ian and order or 
the administration of justice. Non they will be called upon to 
undertake new and exacting duties like those of Managers of dams, 
ri\ei valley projects, industrial undertakings, insurance, banking, etc 
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These functions are already being perfonned by the Government 
I do not know how many more of such jobs will be taken over by 
the State and manned largely by our services While we are always 
on tlie look out for talent outside the serwces, we have largely to fall 
back upon tlie existing personnel, whenever theie is difficulty As 
you know, soon after gaining independence, we had to create a new 
department under tlie Government called tlie Foreign Affairs Depart- 
ment For filling posts even in this Dejiaitment, we had to lecruit 
many people from 'existing services And I hope, I am correct in 
saying that, in this and several other new tasks which we liave lately 
entrusted to our services, we have been fully satisfied by their pei- 
formance 

It IS, tlierefoie, no exaggeration to say tliat tlie services constitute 
the foundation stone of tlie Welfare State They provide the base 
on which the supei structure of the government is built They 
may not be in the limelight ; then names may not always appear 
in the newspapers— altliough in India tins does happen very often, 
neicrtheless, tliey perform the most essential functions of the State 
I have no doubt that, in future, as tlie work grows, the semces ivill 
ri« to the occasion and will discharge then duties ivith as great 
effectiveness as they have done in the past 


THE UNITY OF INDIA* 

Riven leception which you have 

dunntr mv entliusiasm with whidi you have greeted me 

addt esses which 1 A® 7°“ have said in one of tlie 

lot Z fi«t visit to 

the fnct ih-it 1 cvtiaustne tour of these parts, and m spite of 
^ » State which IS at the foot of the 

16 \u^st,'*i9K * meeting m Madurai m rcpl) to the civic reception, 
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Himalayas and you aie moie oi less neai the tip, I nevei found 
myself a sti'anger in this place. I always felt tliat I was one of you 
and 1 flattered myself with the belief tliat you also regaided me as 
one of you. 

The sense of oneness peiwading in oui countiy, fiom one part 
of tile countiy to the othei, needs to be re-emphasiscd in the context 
of die heated controversy ue ha\e had on die question of the re- 
organisation of States We should not dunk that our unity is a 


matter of coume and it need not be drought of or cared for It 
should not also be imagined that it is capable of beaiing all kinds 
of strains to which it may be exposed The fact is that oui unity, 
although \eiy anaent and well-iooted, needs to be nurtured and 
strengthened, at least at die present moment We know that 
although our cultural unity is ages old, it failed to give us political 
unity, and we succumbed to foreign invasions times widiout number 
Fortunately, noiv we ha^e attained political unity also Under die 
ciramistances, it will be easier for us to reinforce and preserve our 
Cultural and political unity But politics plays havoc occasionally. 


and It is necessary to beware of it 

Let us not, dierefoie, imagine diat this political unity does not 
require our caieful attention from day to day Imagine, what 
would be our state if diis poUtical unity were to be lost ? As it^ is, 
India is the second biggest nation in the woild With the exception 
of China, there is no other country which has got sucli a laige 
population and is governed by one Constitution and ruled by one 
set of Ministers I do not dunk there has been another instance 
of an election in whidi somedung like 180 million people were 
enfranchised A second geneial election will be coming duimg le 
next few mondis In this age numbeis count moie than anydiiiig 
else India, with more dian 360 million people, can play a ^at 
part in die woiId today But imagine what will happen if we 
'^ere again to be sepaiated, one fiom anodiei. and instead of having 
one India we had a nurabei of independent States In at 
It IS said, ‘Unity is strength ’ It is theiefore necessary' ' 

who axe 360 million people, stand united as one man Unity 
not mean dull uniformity A distinctive featuie o our 
'unity widiin diversity ’ Here in these parts ^ 

jewels Each litde bit of stone that is diere has its ‘ 
its ow'n position, and yet the whole jewel is sometung 
individual stones. As a whole piece of jewellery, * ^ ^ j. 

valuable but much more beautiful India is like sucIi a piece o 
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jCTvellery with all its variety Let us not break any of the stones 
■which constitute tlie full jewellery Each one of the stones must be 
preserved m its place, in all its glare, in all its beauty and in all its 
splendour Then alone tlie whole jewellery will shine at its best 
There is no occasion for undesirable rivalries We should all 
help each other in a spirit of cooperation and goodwill I know 
that occasionally there are differences That cannot be avoided 


But we should try to keep them ivithm bounds They should not be 
permitted to destroy the fundamental basic unity of the country. 
Mahatma Gandhi used to tell us "Be prepared always to give, not 
to take” This is true not only of individuals but also of groups 
and communities If every gioup thinks of the other, there will be 
no group left unthought of The trouble arises because instead of 


caring for others we think of our own particular group The result 
IS that the group alone tries to safeguard its interests and no outsider 
bothers about it If eacli group weie to think of others and not of 
Itself, then each group will be thought of by all others except itself 
us will make a difference It is therefore necessarj' in the interests 

0 le counti7 that we think of the nation as a whole and not of 
narrow groups within it This is all the more necessary in the 
present context when ceitain legrettable incidents have happened 

1 am hoping that this is only a passing phase 

Fortunately, you have had no such trouble here; I hope it will 
never appen in future as well I am quite sure you will think of 
T ^ ''bole, for, you are in one corner of it, although 

vni ^ i/fi at the map of India from this comer, 

} will find that either you are at Uie foot or at the top In what- 

\nii responsibility is great If you are at the foot, 

ton ^ "hole weight of the body, if you are at the 

Will burden I therefore hope that you 

me T npt . ^ country or ignore its interests We are acquir- 

dciotine himsrff^ T affairs Our Prime Minister has been 

You can unrlnr ^ to the maintenance of ivorld peace 

authoritv he much greater force, emphasis and 

n hw own 1 « ^onLced that 

in his own country there is no tiouble at all 

Second*^Fwe\?lr*Phn’^“?LT™®“t“®'‘®‘^‘^ working out the 

successful than L 

hope that the Second Jdl hi 

That can happen only if aB thi T® successful than the First 
> II the people cooperate in the working 
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of the-’Plan and put their shoulders to it There are people uho 
are trying to maintain the balance m diflEeient parts of the country, 
you can lest assured that they will not neglect the inteiests of any 
r^ion But tliere is such a thing as priority Even when we go to 
the temple, everybody cannot get daishan at the same time, we have 
to go one aftei another Similarly, when we go to a river for bath, 
u IS not always possible for, all to bathe together. To stand in the 
que and to take your turn does not mean the neglect of any one 
It only means that steps are being taken to see that everyone gets 
tile opportunity. Unless this is done, equality of opportunity cannot 
^ensured Similarly, in the matter of the Five-Year Plan, every- 
body has to be thought of, but not at the same time And you may 
^t assured that no one will ultimately be neglected 


THE MYSORE STATE*^ 

indeed a matter of great gratification to me that I have 
0 a e to come and participate in this function this afternoon, 
and^ of leorganization of States has been befoie tlie public 

deal* f f'0''®*^nment of India for some time, and it has led to a great 
cha ° ^’Boooent and disaission not always of a very pleasant 
fortunately we have come to the end of the discus- 
new* *o implement the Act which creates the 

tJeat loss on a linguistic basis The demand for the 

‘■•nd ind*^ f^oguistic States had been put forward by various groups 
oteat! fo^ many years, and it has been claimed that tlie 

the un!* ° linguistic States would lead 'to a consolidation of 
of ^ lodia and would not in any sense work in the direction 
founded disruption I beheie tliat claim to be well- 

traditio ^ consider it is consistent witli our wdiole life and 

India ^ '™‘oh has come doim to us from time nnmcmonal In 
dnersit'^ always had the tradition of unity in tlie midst of 
y an tha t di\crsity has been iccognized and encouraged, only 

1%^, *hc intniWtration of iTtc State of ^Tyeorc ot Btingnlore, 1 No^clnI 1 ^t'. 
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subject to one condition, namely, the cultural unity o£ the country 
Today we have advanced beyond the stage of mere cultural unity 
and have established in tlie country a system of government which 
IS run under one single Constitution and one administration It is 
the wilt of the Republic of India which now runs through every 
nook and coiner of India Today, along with cultural unity which 
i\e have had for centuries in spite of difficulties, in spite of all kinds 
of political revolutions, we are now going to have political unity 
also The demand for separate linguistic States is in keeping with 
this traditional system of unity m the midst of diversity, and I am 
one of those who have always believed tliat the creation of such 
States would strengthen the unity of India and would not aeate 
any difficulty in that way It is now for all those who have believed 
in that kind of unity to prove by their lives, by their action and 
by their activities, that India is a stronger country now, after the 
creation of these States, that it is a more united country, and that it 
IS in every sense a better country than the one whicli it is now 
^perseding To you, men and women of Karnataka, I say this 
ou lave been demanding the creation of a separate State with all 
t e Kannada speaking people brought together , you have rightly 
lad a grievance that you were split up into four or five units, each 
under a separate admmistiation Your demand that for the purpose 
o eveloping youi culture, language and sucli other specialities, all 
ese areas should be brought undei one State was a natural and 
just demand And I must congratulate you that while you have 
een inn and insistent in youi demand, you never allowed yourselves 
to e provoked into anything undesirable in pressing forward that 
teman It is, therefoie, a matter of congratulation not only for 

you ut oi us also who come from parts of the country other 
tlian Karnataka that you have adiieved this great objective by your 

LT! without creating any difficulty for any- 

Sf-itnc'” country "iou have also certain advantages which other 

, s\ lie 1 are now being Cl eated today do not have For example, 

^ Bangalore as youi capital city, which has been 

r- w' ^ many many yeais and whicli has tlius got all the 

VniVil*^’ equipment that a capital town requires 

iiiir. I ^ advantage in having as your Governor a person 
'■"“’'Wsc of the SBtc and who ha, had ea 
ti ministration in more activities than one You will 

spnirtnl*^ °f his cxpcncnce You have also succeeded in 

g a earn o Ministers who fiom all accounts that I have heard 
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are a well*kiut team and 'H’ill be able to see to it tbat the respon- 
sibilities whicli are now being placed today on them are discharged 
to the satisfaction of all concerned 

As you have your advantages, you wtII also have your problems 
like other States— the problem of the integration of different parts 
wliidi have now been brought together under one admmistration, 
and others But I am hoping that uith tlie good sense which you 
have ahvays shown and which was shoivn also in tlie matter of 
bnnging about this State, you wtU be able to tackle this problem as 
successfully as you have done others m the past You have another 
advantage of developed industries m these parts, but tliat also bnngs 
the responsibility of developing them still further and of exploiting 
otlier resources whicli have not yet been touched and not yet been 
exploited For all tliis you require men and women who will work 
wholeheartedly for the welfare of the State. 

We sometimes seem to think that the work mvolved in getting 
rid of foreign rule in tins countr)' was a very difficult task and it 
required great sacrifice and great labour. That is true, but I believe 
the work which now devolves on all of us who are concerned with 
the administration of tlie country is no less difficult, and it requires 
no less saCTifice, no less devotion, no less application, and what is 
more, it demands all these not only of a small gioup of people but, 
in a Welfare State, of every citizen of the country. You have to 
prepare tbe people foi the great task of building up this Welfare 
State m which ive are now engaged, and you -will have to secure 
from them all their cooperation and all their help. The Govern- 
ment cannot work wonders Even a new State like the State of 
Mysoie with all its great advantages cannot work wonders in a day, 
and therefore I should warn everybody not to be impatient if every- 
thing that is wished for is not adiieved in a day, eveiyone should be 
prepared to work and work hard and to leave the results to take 
care of themselves I am quite sure that if honest and earnest work 
is done the result will always be forthcoming and in ample measure 
Thcrefoie with all your advantages you have your responsibilities, 
and I have no doubt that you will be able to shoulder and disrharge 
them with distinction 

Above all, in India, we have to remember our past histoiyf On 
many an occasion we have failed in our political sphere not because 
our people, m groups, or as individuals, were lacking m any matter 
They were brave, they were intellectually awake, they were othenme 
quite fit They were wanting in the spirit of co-operation, wanting ra 
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a spirit of working together for a common cause, and on many an 
occasion we have lost not because tlie country as a whole deserved 
to lose but because we were unable to put together all our efforts 
and energies This lesson has to be remembered today, more than 
It was needed ever befoie, because today we have launched upon a 
verj’ high endeavour of building up a new State, a State from whiclr 
poverty and illiteracy and disease will be banished, a State in which 


all will be 11 ell-looked after and in which not only shall we be able 
to serve ourselves but, through our non-violent methods, serve others 
too Therefore our unity, our freedom, our independence, are of 
great importance to ourselves and to othei's, and die responsibility of 
preserving them is ours Each one of us must feel that respon- 
sibility more than anything else, and everyone must be prepared to 
disdiarge that responsibility 

Your State, I am sure, fully realises it and will disdiarge it I 
hope eveiy citizen of die new State of Mysore will also feel that 
rMponsibihty and discharge it Let it be said that the new States 
created and uhich are coming into existence today, 
toeether bv ! i ^ States, will constitute an India knit 

cconomirali ” together socially, politically, 

civruT thi r '•s p^y t^at cod win 

wiY and to \ ^ wisdom and farsight to do what comes oui 

ivavand tob r T" ”^«y full 

bnna to son bP I ^ y°«" “terpiise I 

forthc oood o/ b r State, best wishes 

*0 1C 'tXC’’ ^ 
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TAMIL FESTIVAL 

Inaugural Address 
29 August, m3 

I must begin with a confession and an apology. The confession 
IS that I am completely and utteily ignorant of Tamil and the 
apology IS that I have not been able to learn it so fai That apology 
is made not only on my own behalf, but on behalf of all nortliemers 
in this country We have been thinking of having a common 
language or rather a language whidi will be used for our national 
purposes We are expecting and hoping that our brothers and 
sisters m the South will learn that language Unfortunately, I have 
not noticed any similar movement in the North for acquainting 
ourselves with the language or languages of the South I only hope 
that die people of the North will soon realise the great loss 
which they are sustaining on account of their not being acquainted 
With the literature that is enshrined in the languages of the 
South 

I have sometimes heard it said that there is an attempt to impose 
Hindi on the South. I can give you the assurance tliat there is no 
such attempt on die part of anybody ^Vhat we want is that 5'ou 
should, out of your own free will, and out of a realisation of its 
necessity for the nation as a whole, adopt Uus language for our 
national purposes There is no intention in any way on die part of 
anybody to suppress any other language of India On the oilier 
hand, we wish diem all prosperity, v\e wish that they should grou 
and enndi the ailturc of the country as a whole, and I have no 
doubt that as in the past, one language will bind us all together. In 
the past there were difficulties of travel and communication, but in 
modern times when we have got so many new faciliues for propaga- 
tion, it should not prove at all difficult for die northerner to Icain 
one of the southein languages or for the southerner to learn a 
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northern language, and if it is taken in that spirit, I have no doubt 
that tlie South will soon find it easy to beat the Nortli I say tins 
from experience, because I have seen some of the southerners, who 
ha\e been devoting some time to learn Hindi, speaking it with 
lluenq' and grammatical correctness, speaking it witli not only 
fluency and correctness, but also with the accent •with which, I must 
confess, I cannot speak the language myself (laughtei) I have, 
therefore, no doubt that in course of time, if you only give youi 


attention to it, you will be able not only to compete ivith the North 
but even to go ahead of them 

I have further heard tliat another kind of language wliicli will 
also be called national Hindi will be developed This language will 
be different from the common Hindi I do not know if any such 
attempt will be made We know tliat the attempt to have an 
Esperanto in Europe has not pioved successful and I am not at all 

sure that an Indian edition of the Esperanto will be any more 

successful I would, therefore, suggest that there is no reason to 

think that a new language will be developed We all hope that 

ever) one of you coming from tlie South, everyone of you speaking 
anguages oUier than Hindi, will leain that language and make a 
contribution to that language The Hindi of the future will be a 
an^age whicli is not the Hindi of the Northerner only, but it will 
e Hindi which has been fosteied and nurtured by all Indians to 
whichever part of India they may belong We want the Hindi 
anguage to e enriched by your oivn vocabulary, your own phraseo- 
and )our own idioms, and while the structure of the language 

S^-Tdv be Hindi language can 

Sntnhut r” ^ languages and by 



-inrl ,.,r, . .1 . * “ Haiionai point ot view', 

.c I h™ "O doubt, you .«II 

lie making )our contribution to the ennrbmenf ^ i 

I»ng..a8e,„d to ntabeth., county poor " 

funaion ' in tnattgurating this 
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I am very happy to be present here today in connection with 
tins Music Festival and to present awaids to tliose who have been 
lecognised as masteis o£ this art It was my gieat privilege to 
inaugurate last year tlie Sangit Natak Akadami sponsoied by Govern- 
ment o£ India. It gives me great pleasure to associate myself with 
the first Music Festival organized by tlie Akadami 

Music occupies an impoitant place in our lives 'We in India 
have inherited a lich tradition in music as also m otliei arts Our 
forebears looked upon music as one of the means of i caching 
spiritual heights Therefoie, they developed it almost to pei faction 
^Vhatever be oui views on the functions of music in this age, v\e can 
hardly deny the great potentialitj' of music and its harmonizing 
infiuence The harmony which music creates has its effect on die 
atmosphere and also on those who listen and sing It was this deep- 
seated faidi in the potentialities of music which made the people of 
our country' assign it a very important role m oui social and cultural 
life Theie is hardly an Indian festival or any social occasion or a 
cciemony oi ritual in whidi music is not assigned a place From 
imie immemorial we have learnt to appreciate music and to count 

It among the foremost acliiev'ements of man 

Widi the passage of tune our tastes have perhaps undeigone a 
good deal of change, but our traditional and classical music has not 
undergone any fundamental or essential change During 
o£ Muslun rule JU India, classical music received not “"'y 
Itom lungs and nobles but ondenvent some modirications ‘ 
die tuncT, and the mmic o£ northern India ot today ha adop^ 
foims and citincssions uhich aie largely dmied tm" ‘“P" 
by diose timi But uhatever these modiBcanons m ^ 

liression may be. they are only on the surlare m 
o! Indian music have lemaiued classical and it is still ' t t 
It IS hoped that eiCT now it possess the vitality and potentialit, 

adapt itself to diangmg times nF the 

Classical music nourished in die ''dusiie amio^diem the 

courls ot Indian Rulers Wlule it is a fact 

Upt the torch of music burning, it .n^oudi with it Thus a 

mass of Indian people have not remai 

~ •ipsad, ™ die ” 

Nrw Delhi, 31 Mnnh, 1951 
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gulf has come to exist between what is best in om tiadition and the 
tastes of the people If music in tins country has to flomish, tins 
obvious gulf between tlie most developed music and popular tastes 
must be bridged If necessary, the classical forms of music should 
be adapted to piesent-day needs and Uie common man educated to 
appieciatc what is good in it 

In lepublican India the piinccs no longei occupy the place 
i\hich nas theirs formcily The pationage of music and otliei arts 
must, theicfoic, 2 Jass to the people or then Government I belies c 
this was one of tlie jiurposcs behind establishing the Sangit Natah 
Akadami set up tlirough the efforts of the Union Ministry ol Educa 
tion IVidiin this short 2 )eiiod of one year reports have come about 
ihc establishment of blanches of the Akadami and othei similar 
institutions and it is my hope tliat in couise of time bianclies of the 
Akadami oi othei similai oiganisations rvill hare been established in 
all the States and thus sufficient encouiagement given to music all 
ovci the country In this democratic age it is necessary that every 
good cause should derive its strength and suppoit fiom the 25eo25le 
I am suie the Akadami rvill endeavorn to bung music out horn the 
atmos 2 Jherc of exclusiveness, making it 2 Jossible for the common 
man to hear it and to react to it Fundamentally sound and 
intrinsically uplifting as the strains of oui traditional music arc, I 
hare no doubt that before long it will get the 23opular recognition 
ncccssai) botli for making it an integral 2 >ait of oiu national bfc 
and also for saving oru valuable heiitage fiom languishing 

I wish the Sangit Natak Akadami success in its effoits to 
populaiisc music and congratulate all the musicians and artistes rvho 
hare been icciincnts of special aw aids 


KANNADA CULTUKAL FESTIVAL 

Inaugmal Add) ess 
15 Apul 1954 

I am thankful to tire oiganizcis of ilie Kannada Cultnial Festival 
foi ibcir inritation asking me to inaugurate it, and welcome the 
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opportunity of adding to my knowledge of the cultmal hentage of 
the people of Karnataka On tlie basis of ivhat I know of its contri- 
bution in the icalms of liteiatme and ait, I should gladly endorse all 
tliat Shri S V Kiishnanuuthi Rao has said about it You could 
legitimately feel pioud of the pait diat Karnataka has i>layed in 
buildmg up uhat is known as Indian cultuie As emphasized by 
him, Indian ailtuie is undoubtedly one, but it is a composite 
cultuie, A collective concept, foi tlie making of uliicli eicr)' part of 
India has made its contiibution according to its own pcculiai 
genius 

I uoukl like to say something about the piinciijal chaiacteristic 
of Indian ailtiue, tliough it might seem to be a digiession One of 
these chaiactenstics is the essential harmony of Indian culture, 
haimony which is not supciGcial, but ivluch has gone deep enough 
to be evidenced in every textuie of its fabric Anyone who goes 
round and visits various paits of the country will be stiuck by the 
unity which pervades all the apyraicnt forms of diversity It 
provides a harmonizing influence sufficiently tangible to make Indian 
culture distinctive It is, Uierefoie, not surprising if someone fioin 
the Noith discovers unmistakable bonds of unity in tlie ait of tlie 
South or a man fiom the South is stiuck by the community of design 
01 motif betw'een the temples of the South and those of the 
North. 

The spiiit of unity has manifested itself paiticulaily in the 
sphere of fine aits like music, danang, aichitectuie, etc About the 
List one, Sisir Kumai Mitia has said "If aidutectme is tlie matii'x 
of all aits and aafts, it is moie so in India wdiose temples and cave- 
cathedials wnth all the decorative beauty of then sailptuic and 
painting aie die vciy embodiment of the integral Msioii of ait that 
came to die builders of ancient India Erolved out of spiritual 
conceptions, they have stood diiough die ages as the principal 
MSible and material lecoul of die cultural evolution of the race, as 
the symbol of the unity of its godward aspirations” 

Yoni language, Kannada, which is lecognized as one of the 
regional languages of India, is indeed one of the oldest in die countiy 
Spread over a peiiod of about 2,000 years, it has a iicli htciatuie 
The Kamiadigas have also made valuable contributions to Sanskiit 
liteiature. 

The South in general and Karnataka in yiarticulai may wxll feel 
proud of die fact that die great Indian renaissance in the eleienth 
and twelfth centuries emanated from that part of the country This 
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icnaissancc whicli, in course of time, tiansformecl itself into the 
IMiakti movement is one of tlie most signilicant events of Indian 
lnstoi7 of the middle ages Madhvacliarya who was bom in 
Kaniataka and Ramanujacliarya who sought shellei theie, weie tlic 
tuo spearheads of that movement One of tlie foremost results of tins 
icnaissancc, uhich had its ranulications tlnoughout the Noitli, ivas a 
great ichgious upsurge which sought CKinession tluough devotional 
poetn Hindi, which had been in a foimativc stage foi some 
centuries received a gieat fillip on iiccount of this uiisurge Even 
today the litcratuie of the Bhakti eia is the most valuable treasuic 
of Hindi literatuic In a uay, thcrefoie, we could say that in aeat- 
mg the conditions which enriched Hindi literatuie. South India 
played a great pait Bengali and Marathi, as they aie spoken today, 
also benefited immensely fiom tins renaissance It was but merit 
able that a spirit of unison and harmony should lun through the ait 
and literature of tlie vaiious regions and their respective 
languages 

I am glad that the K<ninada language, whidi suffeied a 
tciiipoiaiy set-back for historical and geographical reasons in tlie 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuiics, has once again come into its 
oun \ou have now tuo Univeisities and a number of well-estab 
hshed educational institutions in the region of which Kannada is 
the language Kannada has a stiong Press and a well developed liteia- 
luic, iich in fiction, poetry and drama I am happy to observe that 
111 oil! stiiiggle for freedom Kannada writers played a piomnicnt part 

I need hardly assuic you that your sense of piide and youi 
icliici ciiicnls aie riidely appreciated outside Karnataka The whole 
(ountiy has leaiiit to respect and apirrcciate the Karnataka style of 
music L\en m paits i\heie Kannada is not undeislood, people 
listen to and enjoy this music 

I congratulate tlie oiganizeis of tins function on then decision 
to celebrate a Kannada Cultural Festnal Functions like this, apart 
roni giving a high ijpc of enteitainment, aie of great national 
importance They jiioiide an oppoi trinity to speakers of othei 
angiiages to come closer to regional hteiatuie and ait I parti 
cu ar ) welcome the idea of holding such festivals, portiaying the 
culliual actuities of the South, in Delhi I hope functions of this 
kind arc organised in otliei paiu of the countrj also I believe that 
cur) State or region has something to give to others Such festivals 
should be the light medium foi give and take in the cultural sphcic 

1 have great plcasuic in inaugurating tins Cultuial Festival 
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Reproduction and multiplication o£ books and other tilings is 
one o£ the diaracieristics o£ modem age I£ someone wrote a book 
in ancient times, the ivriicr could have only one copy o£ the hand- 
written manuscript. If more copies were lequired, the uholc tiling 
had to be re-witten in hand by a saibe, which was an expenshe and 
an arduous job Today', on the other hand, if ire want leproduc- 
tions o£ a book oi a given event, we have at om disposal not only the 
printing press but a £ew othei sacntific devices. Multiplication o£ 
things in tlie present age appears to be a mere diild’s play In 
earliei days i£ a good drama ivas staged and it happened to gam 
popularity, only those could benefit from it who were physiailly 
present when that play i\as staged. That is because the actors could 
not manage to be at more than one place at a time Even if a play 
iras re-staged, no one could guarantee tliat it would be rendered with 
the same skill and have the same effect on the audience .is the 
original play staged earliei 

All that has changed today Now wc can have a play staged 
simultaneously at scvcial places Wc can ha^c it cmematographed 
and 111 this way also reproduce the original toicc of every actor 
This IS ivhat is generally knoivn as a film. 

Cinema is a very potreiful medium of projecting ideas It can 
cieatc excellent effect on the audience if it has iscllgroomed actors, 
nice dialogues and coni eys a good moral. But it is equally potential 
in Its dcstiuctive powers if the chaiacici-s are immoral so that their 
life, as portrayed in films, tends to degrade railici ih.m raise society 

I'he capacity of the drama to do good or evil is limited in the 
sense that it can influence only those who sec it enacted at one piare 
at a lime But the capacity of the film is unlimited bccaiuc of us 
rcpioduciions and (he laigje number of people who can sec it any 
numbei of times at any nunibei o£ places It is, therefore, ten 
necessary to be cautious m the pioduciion and use of films in ordei 
to cnsuie that they are utilized for die good of society 

Broadly speaking, cinema may be said to ha\c dircc main 
objccliscs, namely, education, iccrtation and propigand.i All of 
these objectives arc of utmost impoiiancc in our everyday life 
Cinema can play a great part in the spread of education, provided it 


on Uic occasion of the prisenisiion of Award* fo" ihc F< tw'c 
and Dofinronlorj rdn*. 10 Oc'oW, 
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IS really educative and makes the right appioacli to pupils ^Vhlle I 
am talking of education, I have not only child education in mind 
but also the education of the giowivups Education does not mean 
only literacy It is much more tlian that Aftei all, books can give 
only a part of the knowledge which it is desiiable foi man to 
acqunc F.u more than books, it is the expeiience, the contacts 
and the environments whicli go to constitute an individual’s 
knowledge. Cinema can be a gieat help in acquning knowledge fiom 
.di these different sources, because it can extend to incredible limits 
the field of our visual and auditory experience It is a tiuism that 
tilings ulndi ue see with our own eyes influence us fai more tliaii 
things winch we hear fioni others’ mouths Things ivhich ive see 
on the screen may not be leaving as lasting an impiession on us as 
things which w’e see m our actual life, but, nevertheless, scenes of 
tlie screen are more effective than desa iptions read m print oi heard 
tlirough cars 

As foi lecrcation, it is also of many kinds Theic is recreation 
which besides being entertaining is also educative There can also 
be something which is recieativc but morally injuiious I cannot 
claim to have seen many films Actually, I have not had many 
occasions to sec them But 1 am told by many a fiiend that quite a 
number of oiu films belong to tlie latter category, and that far fiom 
lieing a genuine source of lecreation oi education, they only 
stimulate sciisuousness Such films have a paiuculaily bad effect on 
)oungei minds May be that sudi films aic moie popular tli.m 
othen It is also possible that siidi films may be moie paying It 
might be said by some that films are produced on a commeicial basis 
tnd, thcicforc, the producers have to pioducc only w’hat is in demand 
It may also be said that the principal function of the cinema is 
to piovule cntcitainmcnt, in winch case pioducers have to be guided 
b\ populai taste 

All these moot points might be adduced foi the sake of nigu- 
ment But I would like to point out to those connected with oin 
cinema industr)’ that if they want to lender leal service to tlie piiblir— 
ind I do bchcic it should bo their ideal-all these arguments should 
be of lutlc consequence to them At any late, these aic secondary 
considerations The primary considciation must be seivice of the 
people A’o service can be real unless it safeguaids the genuine 
interests of those who arc sought to be sened I would, thercfoic, 
rctpiest film produccis to pondci over ibis and ask themselves as to 
wlni then real .mn is The aim, as I said, has to be scivicc of the 
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people, which is not incompatible witli commercial success But 
commercial success without service is haidly woith any tiling 

When one is guided by selfish motives, one may try to do somc- 
tliing which is in one’s own interest even i£ it is contrary to the 
inteicsis of society Society has to call such a jierson to account 
riie object of all the penal codes prev'alent m different countries is 
to keep in check the tendency of the indiv'idual to gain at tlie expense 
of society. I feel oui film piodiicers should also evolve a sirailai 
code in the inteicst of society and tlic quality of their own prodne 
tion I admit that in an ideal society there will be no need to Iiave 
a jienal code. By ideal society I mean a society in v\hicli every 
individual is so disciplined as to have full control over himself so 
that he does not requiie any evtiancous prcssuic or feai to make him 
pursue the path of righteousness So far, v^e do not know of a 
society of tins desciiption That explains the need of a penal code 
in eveiy couniiy Neveithelcss, it goes niihout saying that the more 
leformed and wide-awake a soaeiy is, the less is its need for a penal 
rode 

Sponsoring of films and their actual production, I take it. arc 
jobs winch can be undo taken only by enlightened and conscientious 
people It will not be too mudi to hope that using above jmrely 
peisonal gams tlicy would always keep in view the good ol societv 
as a whole If it is not so, I shall request film producci-s to kcc]> 
this high ideal licfoie them Until such time as this ideal is 
achieved, I am afraid it would be necessary for Govcmmcni, ns ilic 
guaixlian of society, to exercise some kind of control over the pioduc- 
lion of films, Ficedom is undoubtedly a gicat blessing, but it has 
its own discipline and its own limitations Unless that discipline is 
voluntanly adhcicd to by all, fiecdom itself would be m peril 

I am glad to say that good many of mu films are doing real 
national and constructive service, particularly those films cAllcd 
document'll ies which are produced witli the object of diffusing useful 
information and geneial knowledge Some people might think tint 
documental ICS liave not much entertainment value, but it ciuuiot 
be doubted lliat they arc highly cdiicativtt I should think tint 
tlirough the dilTcient media of rccrc'ition and entcri mimcnt it is 
possible to modify or improve popular tastes I hope film producers 
will also agree wiili this view Wc know of so many sports and 
games which make for phy’sical fitness but winch al<o inadote the 
Virtues of co-opcration and mutual dejicndcncc Tlicrc can also lie 
games which eshibu cruellv and fcrocitv and jihU-hI of btinctiT 
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these Mces into hatied tend to make viitues of them Similarly, I 
think tlie cinema instead of laying emphasis on sensuousness can 
portray and preach lofty ideals I insh our film producers to serve 
the public and also get their legitimate profit, at the same time they 
should stick tenaciously to high social ideals 

The Government has given die desired encouiagement to this 
ait by deciding to offer awards to best films In adjudging the 
quality and standard of films, the things I have refeired to ought 
to be kept in mind Our film pioducers should popularwe an 
ideology which should make observance of diese high ideals a matter 
of duty so that morality and soaal decorum might also come to 
mean popularity and commercial success I know that all official 
<ontrols and rcstnctions aie irksome in dieir very nature, and those 
on uhom they aic imposed naturally stait looking foi devices foi 
ciicuinventing them But if a icstrictive measure has the sanction of 
public opinion behind it, die pioducers will themselves look upon 
malpractices as undesirable and stiive to avoid them This al- 
together obviates the necessity of controls If any contiols are 
imposed in sucli circumstances, they remain meiely a dead letter and 
have seldom to be invoked 

I fcncntly hope diat oui film industry, which lepiesents a 
giouing and progressne art, will keep diese things in view and that 
the producers will do all that is possible to lemove the lery basis 
of the complaints sometimes heard against films 

I congratulate all the lecipients of today’s awards. Let theie 
be healthy rivalry and competition among all of you for producing 
films uhich render real service to the people and ivhich bung them 
nearei to our cherished ideals 


PUNJABI CULTURE"' 

1 am glad that the Punjabi speaking citircns of the capital 
thought of holding diis function Lately wc have had such cultuml 

6 o Punjabi Cultunl ^^eln at New Delhi, 
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and hteraiy festivals heie of the jjcople of otliei linguistic gioups 
The number of those who speak Punjabi is piobably not less than 
that of any other single language group in Delhi It would indeed 
have looked odd if tlie Punjabi population of this towm had not 
thought of organising a Punjabi Mela. When I w'as told about it 
bj Shri Guimukli Singh ^lusafir and other friends, I gladly accepted 
their invitation to inaugurate it 

India is a country where many languages are spoken. Quite a 
few of them are lich and ivell developed They have their owm 
literature and then owm liteiary traditions On account of this 
variety in language and customs, we often call India a country 
consisting of several cultural gioups All these regional cultures and 
their lespective traditions form the basis on which the edifice of 
Indian culture stands It does not mean tliat Indian ailture has no 
distinctive individuality of its own and it is merely a conglomeration 
of regional ntltures The fact is that as a result of centimes of 
mutual contacts and tlic process of constant give and take, a com- 
posite ailture had long evolved with its own penihar cliaractcnstics 
and beauties Though, as before, the thought, customs and tradi- 
tions of various regions arc an integral pait of Indian cultuxe, yet 
the latter may be said to be above each one of them because of its 
distinctive individuabty 

I know some people do not look upon the multiplicity of 
languages as an unmixed blessing It is likely that in the past 
multi-lingualism may have encouraged centrifugal tendencies It 
is also possible tliat this factor may have been looked upon as a 
cliallenge to the country’s solidarity and unity But all that has 
changed now I w’ould like that we leview the situation in the 
changed circumstances. Luckily we have gone far ahead in this 
respect and tlie concepts of political independence and national 
unity have come to acquire a diiferent meaning The foundation on 
winch Indian unity and solidarity rest today is so strong that tlie 
very forces which might have threatened it in the past are today 
capable of forging neir links to strengthen it AH the units, big and 
small, of tlie Indian Union noiv enjoy complete ailtural and 
linguistic freedom and we look upon the progress of ever)' regional 
language and culture as an asset to Indian culture In my opinion, 
this freedom, given to the various imits of the Indian Republic by 
our Constitution, is not only tlie guarantee but also the touchstone 
of our success 
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I would like to say a feu uoids about tlie Punjabi language 
Like other IndoAiyan languages, Punjabi also staited taking shape 
m the Middle Ages, and, again, like other sister Indian languages 
Its sapling u as also nurtured by tlie vam of great saints and religious 
leaders This language has its oivn jjeculiarities and its own 
grandeur Though modern Punjabi literature has developed mainly 
during the last one hundred yeais, a feiv Punjabi epics, which are a 
\aluable tie.'ismc because of then literary excellence, were -written 
some centuries ago The poetic tiadition as evidenced in these 
ejiics and Punjab’s folk-songs are thus fairly old I think it is 
our duty to keep this tradition alive and to impiove upon it as far 
as It is possible 

Foi this leason 1 uelcomc the idea of convening such cultuial 
festnals, because they help in keeping that cultural heritage alive I 
am sure this Mela ivill be a source of entertainment not only to the 
Punjabi speaking people of the capital but also to othera Apait 
from recieation, sucli festnals have also great educative value In a 
place like Delhi ivhich has a cosmopolitan population, such festivals 
provide an excellent oppoitunity of imbibing the spirit of coopera- 
tion and mutual gl^e and take. I wish success to tins festival of yours 
and hope that occasions like this will soon become a feature of our 
cit) and country life 


BASIC EDUCATION" 

M> inteicst in Basic Education, called Nat Talim, goes back to 
the d.iy when Mahatma Gandhi convened a conference at Waidha 
for disaissing this subject A feiv piominent educationists and 
woikcrs in tlie cause of national education had also been invited to 
attend this Conference I have been in touch with the progress of 
this sjstcm of education ever since I am, theiefore, happy to have 
got tins opportunity to come heie and speak to you about what I feel 
about this problem, although I know I might be repeating the views 

13 Nofem^ir *10' 1 *^ Iniln Rrsic Edneation Conftrmrc, Sonosra (Snirashtra) 
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evpressecl by me earhei It is also likely that the views whicli I 
evpicss aic noi in consonance with those oC others, paiticulaily o£ 
educationists Besides, it is also to be seen how far xny views fit in 
with tlie policy i\hich is being puisued by the Central and Slate 
Governments m this connection and how far it is practicable to 
modify that policy Theiefotc, I hope what I am going to say will 
be taken as my personal opinion and that you Bill disaiss it as such 
i\ith an open mind iMihout fcai or favoui 

It Bill be agreed that the system of education, light fiom the 
fust piimaty class to the highest univeisiiy course, which we aic 
follouTiig today, is tlie same as intioduced by the Biiush Govern- 
ment in this country. We have not been able to intioduce any 
fundamental change in that system even after the attainment of 
Independence It is pointless to blame anyone for it, because tlie 
peaceful manner in which the transfer of power took place made it 
inevitable that along with the governmental machmeiy and othei 
things, die system of education should also come to us as a heritage 
of the old regime 

It is now our duty to gn e thought to eacli one of diese problems 
and decide in die light of present day condidons how they can be 
solved and then to act upon what w'C have decided Thcic is no 
doubt that m introducing this system of education, the piincipal 
motive of the British Government was to secure as much advantage 
as possible foi establishing itself in this country Apait from 
tliis, the Britisheis also thought that as compaicd to then owm 
culture and literature there was nothing much in Indian cultuie 
and litcratuie whicli might be said to be worth prcseivnig 
There is no doubt in com sc of time then view's unden\ent some 
change, but it was not fundamental The progiess of Science 
in Europe meanwhile confiimed them in their view that scienti- 
fic educadon could be imparted only through the medium of 
English Consequently, partly for the sake of administrative conve- 
nience and partly to propagate their own language and culture they 
stuck to their oivn system of education whidi tliey introduced in 
tins country There is no doubt tliat the education received by our 
earlier generations was based on this very system Those people 
knew little of Indian literature or culture and haidly felt drawn 
towards it, aldiough a few Indian scholars who were inspired by 
English education did study Indian literatuie and wrote a good deal 
in praise of it 
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Thus ue find tuo sdiools o[ thought in tins country The 
followers of one sdiool believe that our otvn language alone can be 
the medium of education and until tliat is done, education is bound 
to remain confined to a small section of society and will never spread 
among the masses The other school of thought thinhs tliat in this 
scientific age oui country' cannot ait itself adrift fiom European 
thought and tliat at least higher education should continue to be 
impaited tlirough the medium of English If that is not done, they 
argue, we shall fail to pull oiu w’eight and lag behind otiicr nations 
m tlie race foi material progiess These views, as a matter of fact, 
apply not only to the medium of instiuction but actually to the 
w’hole system of education 

Our people have icsponded more and moie to the call of educa- 
tion during the last SO yeais, and this is evident fiom tlie phenomenal 
increase in tlie ntimbei of educational institutions In 191T12» 
w'hen Burma and Pakistan w'eie also parts of India, there were 186 
unucrsities and colleges in India, as compared with 537 in 1948-49 
tliough Burma and Pakistan had sepaiated, leaving India smaller in 
area and population The numbei of secondary schools in 1911-12 
was 6,370, whereas the conespondmg figure for 194849 was 14,342 
gain, while in 1911-12 tlie total numbei of students studying for 
Intermediate, BA and BSc was 31,947, the numbei of MA and 
afSc students alone ni 194849 uent up to 2,14,677, out of w'hom 
23,058 weie girls As many as 62,495 students giaduated from Indian 
unnersities in 1951-52 In the years wdiich follow'ed, I think, this 
number has gone up still higher 

It IS clear fiom these figures that there is a wnde spread demand 
for educational facilities This demand is no longer confined to 
toims a one, but is evident among people of the rural areas also 
ne resu t of this spread of education has been tliat many educated 
people find themselves unemployed Government jobs and service 
m prnate undertakings offer limited openings for the educated 
Only a small fracuon of successful sdiolars can be absorbed in them 
arge majority of the educated aie averse to taking up their parental 
ocaipations As a result of tlicir education, they have lost the capa- 
oij to take up those ocaipations and they aic not equipped to 
o ow any other either The only result of this jnoccss has been 
iiiCTcasing unemployment and subsequent discontent, indifference 

® pessimistic attitude towards life among a large section of the 
e iicji ct people This is a dangerous trend for tlie country. Let 
us, icrc ore, t icniss today liow’ fai the present system of education. 
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ivlucii IS spieading at such a speed, on whicli we are spending so 
much and w'hidi is turning out a large number of "educated” boys 
. and girls, is useful and cajiable of meeting the callenge of piesent- 
day conditions 

Mahatma Gandhi, who had anticipated all this, thought that 
this sj'stem of education ivhicli is so expensive would not do, if 
education was to be brought witlim the reach of every Indian, iich 
oi poor He, dierefore, tlioughl of a nciv system of education 
ivhich has come ta be known as Basic Education and whidi Indian 
and foreign educational experts have declared to be highly useful 
According to Gandhiji, as far as I undeistood him, theie aie two 
basic merits in tliis neiv system Fiistly, education under this sys- 
tem is impaited not meiely tlirough books but tiuough some kind 
of practical woik.so that the knowledge ivhich diildren acquiie will 
not be the lesult of meie memoiising but of actual cxpeiience. He 
thought, and some of tlie leading educationists were at one iMth him, 
that knoivledge acquiied in tins way created a degiee of consciousness, 
efficiency and a feeling of self-reliance, all of ivhidi would come handy 
to one when starting life Secondly, the other merit in tins system, 
according to him, is tliat it bnngs education for all ivithin the pale of 
practical possibility, because tlie handicrafts on whidi children would 
be working ivould bring some return in tenns of money, which would 
go, at least in part, to meet die expenses of their education He ivas 
convinced that unless young scholars made this contribution towaids 
then own education, univeisal education in India w’ould never be 
possible 

The result of all the discussions and exiieiimentations m die 
field of education during the last 16 oi 17 years is, m my opinion, 
the same that we ami cd at in our discussions in die first Confeience 
held at Waidlia Educationists had admitted the utility of the neiv 
system but consideied childien's contribution towards their education 
as not only impossible but undesnable Our experience, on die other 
hand, has demonstrated both the utility as well as the piacticahty 
of the system My lemaiks are essentially ivith reference to priraaiy 
and secondaiy education Little has been done so far to apply this 
system to higher education It is not, theieCoie, possible to say any 
thing about it on die basis of expeiience 

In spue of all that has been done in this field so far, it is a pity 
that this system has not leceived die encouiagement ivhich it deserved 
and w'hich we ‘could have given it after achieving Independence 
As far as I can say, the leason is diat although the utility of the 
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nti\ system has been proved, oiu faitli iii the old system of education 
lemains unshaken That is also why most of tliose who are engaged 
in tlic woik of education have not given mucli thought to the new 
system All that we can say is that even today the new system has 
not gone beyond tlic experimental stage Oui Government has not 
decided to popularise it as a pait of its constnictive piogiamme, let 
alone doing any tiling piactical foi it I know that in the various 
confcicnces we have had so fai, lesolutions have been adopted in 
favoiii of It and Government agieed that the new s)stem should be 
adopted, but actually it has not been done Consequently educa 
tional institutions of the old type aie daily inci easing and whatevei 
budgetaiy piovision Government makes undei the head “Education”, 
IS spent mainly on keeping the old system of education intact 
Natuially, the new system has received little encoiiiagenient My 
own view is tliat unless fundamental diangcs aie made in the cuiient 
system, the sad state of aifans tliat we see today will become saddei 
The feeling of discontent among the educated and then uttei dis- 
satisfaction with life will continue to giovir I vv’ould, therefoie, uigc 
that all those concerned witli the education of cliildien— oiu educa- 
tionisu, umveisitics and the governing bodies of colleges and 
schools, education ministeis, etc, should giv'e not only thcoietical 
considciiition to this problem, but do something practical to change 
the present system of education Unless this is done the problem 
would become moic and mote complicated 

I am VC17 happy that the Talimi Sangh has been cairying on 
Its work undctciied by difllcultics I cannot say that its activities 
have influenced educational tiends in the countiy to any consider- 
•iblc extent, but I must admit that whatevei is being clone by' it 
IS of gicat Vtilue to the countiy Its usefulness would be lealiscd 
when, soonct 01 later, compelled by ciicumstances, we shall have 
to introduce fundamental changes in the system obtaining today 
\t that time die expcnencc acquiied by w'orkeis of the Talmii Sangh 
will come handy As I said eailiei, oui experiment in tlie sphere of 
primal y and sccoiidaiy eduaition has been successful and we can 
confidently recommend tlie new system to oui countiymen at tliesc 
two stages "We cannot say the same in respect of higher education 
m view of the inadequacy’ of oiu experience Therefore, I attacli 
great importance to youi woik I hope the unfavouiablc atmos 
plitic will not detiact youi woikcis and they would continue to 
do then job 
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I remembei sometime m 1924 Shn C Rajagopaladiari said 
ill his comocation address to the Bihar Vid)apith that such national 
educational institutions vere like flickering lamps, reminding us 
o£ the days when tlic non-co-opeiation nioiement was at its height 
I admit tliat tlic scliools run by the Talimi Sangli are no better 
than flickenng lamps, but I insist the} aic oC gieat impoitaucc, not 
because they are a lemindcr of die good old days but because I 
dunk even one flickenng lamp has the capacity to light thousands 
of the lamps to carry the blessing of light to a diousaiid diiig)* 
conieis Theiefoic, I insist on keeping diese flickering lamps lighted 
I look to diem with hope, waiting for the day when their 
quivering flame will become steady and shine, illuminating the whole 
country, gning it new life and new insjni-ation 

Mahatma Gandhi did not put all his beliefs at one place in 
book form, but undoubtedly dieie was a soit of unnersalit) which 
characteiiscd dicin Lducation had a top place iii Ins thoughts, since 
It IS diiougli education that ignoiance and backwaidness m India 
and the world can be lemoved Jly appeal to you, therefoie, is 
that you should continue jour effoits in spite of all the handicaps 
and discouragements and w’ait foi die day when the practical supe- 
riority of this sjstem w’lll be iccogniscd and it im11 be accepted 
and estabhshed duoughout the countiy 

^Vith Uicse words I thank you ail for giving me an oppoilunity 
to speak of the basic dungs about oui system of education 


INTERNATIONAL GHILDERN’S ART 
EXHIBITION 

Inaiigtnal Speech, 27 Novcmbc}, 1934 

I am sery happy once again to be heie to inaugurate die 
Intel national Children’s Art Bxliibition, which has now' become 
an annual featuie of the Capital’s life Associated as I haie been 
with this memorable I'entuie eier since its inception, 1 feel diat 
there cannot be many institutions here oi elsewdierc which could 
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show a record of such steady progress and popular enthusiasm as 
tins c\hibition Yet, ivlien one sees that behind this venture is 
the genius of one of the foremost caitoonists and humorists of our 
tunes, one can undentand the great populaiity tliat this exhibition 
has gamed Sliri Shankar Pillai, who has sponsored tins exlubition 
and whose efforts have made it an international event, is himself 
.111 aitist of no mean repute 

Eien at the risk of repetition I would like to say tliat this 
ExliibiUon of Children's Art is truly international in diaracter as 
IS evident from the long list of countries whose children have sent 
their spcamens of art to be exliibited heie It is indeed a liapjiy 
augury tliat so many countries have responded to the organisers' 
invitation It is a tribute, I take it, as much to the interest of tliose 
countiies in tlie advancement of ait as to the efforts of the organisers 

Alt IS an antidote to an attitude of exclusiveness and selfish- 
ness That IS ivliy it is said that all the higher arts are essentially 
chaste and have a liberalising influence on men They purify the 
thoughts as tragedy purifies the passions It can thus be well 
imagined of what great lalue ait can be to us today In the 
domains of science and mateiial prosperity, modern man has 
made stupendous piogiess, but to reap the fruit of this advance 
of ideas and multiplication of resources, he must needs have the 
human touch springing fiom a truly catholic mind 

And this the cultivation of art alone can impart Without sonic 
such balancing force, I am afraid scientific advance will ever leinaiii 
a nu\cd blessing and a tlung of dubious value for us Therefoic, 
I think that iicicr before was the harmonising influence of ait 
moic nccess<iry for the world than today 

■When we dunk of art in relation to cliildicii, its value is 
doubly enhanced It provides an excellent outlet for their glow- 
ing talents and die cxubeiance of eiieigy in them The educative, 
aesthetic, sublimating and ennobling influences of art stiike a 
stiaight and spontaneous responsive diord in the hearts of children 
Your offoit in pojiulaiising ait among cliildren wnll thus have a 
far-reaching effect on the coming geneiation Let us hope that it 
will help in creating a geneiation which will be greater, happier 
and nobler than the one to wliidi we belong Let us devoutly 
Wish that our go.d of having amity and haimony among nations 
of the world will be brought nearci leahsation as a result of such 
actuuics, whidi this International Exhibition of Children's Ait is 
doing so much to promote 
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I \mh tlic sponsors o£ this Exhibition the best o£ luck and 
hope that as the yeais pass, it ivill glow into an institution o£ inter- 
national impoitance, at least foi tlie children of the world 
I have gicdt pleasure in inaugurating this Exhibition 


MALAYALAM ART FESTIVAL 

hiaiiguial Addiess, 9 December ^ 1954 

It gives me great pleasuie to be piesent heie today to inauguiate 
the Malayalam Art Festival and to witness it I have had occasion 
to witness similar festivals organised by other cultural groups and 
to say a few words about the importance of such gatherings and 
tlieir bearing on the ailtural life of the country as a whole and 
on Indian unity, iii paiticulai 

When I received the invitation to inaugurate tins function 
from kind friends of Kerala, I could not help -wondeung how tire 
thread of unity, rvoven in centuries, if not millenia, by mutual 
contact and community of interest, thought and outlook, had strung 
togetlrer into a beautiful pattern tire diverse regional cultures of tins 
ancient land This diversity portraying the peculiar characteristics 
and traditions of diffeient regions has given Indian unity a remark- 
ably subtle and kaleidoscopic effect The whole panorama of Indian 
culture IS dominated by tire ndr diversity provided by different 
regions, and yet the concept of Indian culture is so unmistakably 
clear and unique that as a whole it can nevei be equated with the 
culture of any single legion not the latter mistaken foi what is 
known as Indian culture 

If we give some tliought to this question we cannot escape 
the conclusion drat vast and variegated though our country is, 
111 course of time certain ideas have penneated the rvliole length 
and bieaddr of our land so well that long distances and differences 
of climate, language and customs appear to have counted almost 
for nothing. The myths and legends of snow-clad Himalayan 
regions in the North are made of tire same stuff as the legends of 
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far off Kerala in tlie Soutli To a laigc extent, I believe, it is tlie 
two gieat Indian epics, the Ramayana and the Mahahhamta, whicli 
provided common links in die realm of thought, liteiatuie and social 
customs of die vaiious legions It cannot be said to be puiely 
acadental that liteiary activity m neaily all die Indian languages, 
particularly die languages of die Noih, East and die West, ivhidi 
w'ere dien in a formative stage, began with local translations of die 
tw'o epics or parts dieieof Even in the case of the Diavidian langu 
ages the classical tradition began only widi the populaiisation of die 
Mahabhaiata and die Ramayana through local media It is a 
significant fact diat in all oiu languages the first fruits of liteiaiy effort 
w'eie eithei translations of diese epics or independent works based 
on die themes of die epics That being so, it is not at all suiprising 
that diere is a diread of unity visible to any discerning eye, binding 
in one pattern the liteiatuies and arts of die vaiious regions 

Kerala, as one of diose linguistic and oiltural regions, has its 
own customs and n-aditions of ait and literature I understand 
that Its language, Malayalam, has a iicli liteiatuie in wliidi die 


various parts like novel, diama, poetiy, etc, are well developed 
One of die greatest cultural assets of Kerala, I am told, is its dance 
drama which is based on stones fiom die epics and wliicli has ac- 
qu^d great popularity on account of its liveliness, its artistic appeal 
and the picturesque costumes of the actois and actresses As for 
uie Kathakah dance which has made Keiala famous in the world of 
aft, nodiiiig much need be said Kathahah is acknowledged by 
a connoisseurs of art as one of the finest expositions of Indian 
tancing Similarly, the people of Kerala have distinguished them 
se ves m die field of music, paindng, architecture and other fine aits 

r "if holding sudi cultuial festivals, lepiesent- 

fcgions, in Delhi, ivhidi apart from being a cosmopolitan 

1 ** * sense, die heart of the Nordi It is not only desirable 

knntf that the people in this pait of the countiy should 

our ^ possible about die art and cultuial tiaditions of 

art festinls ^ Northerners also held then 

and take* T^i complete the process of give 

find miirli 'Witness this festiv.al wall 

nmi mudi of interest in it 


stimulate the'uueieft Fesuial all success and hope it w'lll 

of Kerala and also non-Malayalees in the art and cultuu 

their htcrature furdier* ^ opportunity to ItJalayalccs to eiiridi 
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I am very happy to be present today m the Bhandaikai Oriental 
Reseaidi Institute, whicli is one of those Indian centres of learning 
ivhidi have acquiied international fame and attracted scholars from 
quite a few foreign lands During the last 48 yeais or so, this 
Institute has done much not only to keep the torch of oriental 
sdiolarship buining but also to raise the status of India in tlie world 
of researdi and learning In tlie ej'es of many in tins country, and 
I date say outside India, this Institute has during die last four decades 
stood for systematic and valuable researdi in a field which had moie 
01 less remained unexplored till the late Ramaknshna Bhandarkai, 
the great pioneer of scientific Onentology, took it m hand Youi 
Institute IS a fitting memorial to the learning and pioneering uork of 
diat great sdiolai 

'Ihe tiail which Ramakrishna Bhandarkar blazed and whidi 
many illustiious sdiolais who followed him kept lUumined, has been 
lesponsible for reviving a tradition centuries old but long foigotten 
Since die very dawn of history in our country, Sanskrit has been die 
prmapal medium in which the Indian genius found expression To 
have revived popular interest in that language and to have systema- 
tized Its study in accordance W'ith present-day needs, is a task of historic 
importance I am glad to observe that the Bhandarkar Institute 
has played the most prominent part in accomplishing this task 

The scholars of this Institute are known to be proceeding about 
their work so sciendfically drat every activity of die Institute, parti- 
cularly its many publications, have come to be looked upon as the 
last woid in thoroughness "iVhedier it is die study of old manus- 
cripts or annotation of a highly abstruse work of literature or die 
dry and taxing uork of lexicography, die Bhandarkar Institute has 
never failed to bring to bear its fastidious standards of cfficiencj' and 
thoioughness on it 

By virtue of its outstanding woik in die field of onental learning, 
soon after its foundation, this Institute attracted onentalists from 
Indian universities and other educational institutions for inspiration 
in that branch of learning and it sencd as a model foi the oriental 
insdtutes started in other parts of India There is little bonder that 

* Speech on the occasion of his to the Institute al Poona, 19 December, 

1954 
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Snnsknt scholais and orientalists all over the land have not only 
looked to It for help, guidance and recognition, but also come to 
icgaid Poona, wheie it is situated, as a great centie of oriental leain 
ing Theie can be no doubt that your Institute has nclily desciTed 
all these tributes fiom far and neai 

I might refer, in passing, to one of yoiu most valuable publica- 
tions, the critical edition of the Mahabhawta, the great Indian EiJic, 
i\hich has iierhaps inspired a laiger number of poets, pkiy-iviights and 
iMitcis than any otlier single book, we know of By bunging out 
this valuable publication the Bhandaikar Institute has done a great 
national service and opened up new avenues for fiee India's future 
u liters and tliinkers 

I am son 7 , though I am not suipiised, to know that flnancial 
sliingency has often given you cause for concern and prevented you 
fiom extending the work of reseaidt and publication to the extent 
you envisaged It is indeed painful tliat an institute like youis ^vhicli 
IS doing a woik of outstanding impoitancc, should feel compelled to 
curtail Its activities because of inadequate funds Let me hope, 
howevei, these difficulties, not altogether unknown to academic insti- 
tutions, Hill not cow donn your spirits, as happily they have not 
done so far In the changed political atmosphere m our couniiy, 
I am sure, your Institute will receive greater recognitions both at the 
hands of the public and the Government, whicli should mean gi cater 
appicciation of the i\ork you arc doing and more liberal help to you 
in airrying it out 

I thank you all for having invited me hcic and for having picsent- 
cd to me the lolinnes of the MaJiabJiawta, ivliich I greatly \alue 


PAINTINGS OF RABINDRANATH TAGORE 

Inaugmation of L\liibiUon 
16 June, 195^ 

It Has a happy idea on the part of the Academy to orepunse 
ihis exhibition of tlic paintings of poet Rabindranath Tagoie As 
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you have rightly pointed out, he is well-known throughout tlie woild 
as a poet, as a great composer, as a singer and as a dramatist But 
he IS not so well-known as a painter. It- is not because his painting 
does not deserve to be known but because, as had been lightly said, 
tluoughout his life he had not got that opportunity to become known 
as a painter I am no judge of these things but from what I hear 
and what you have said, I can confidently say that m the matter of 
pamting too, he occupies the same kind of position ivhich he occu- 
pies in tlie inattei of poetry, drama and music He is one of those 
laie souls whose meie touch ennobles the thing that he toudies If 
he touched poetiy, he ennobled it, if he touched music, he ennobled 
It and last of all, when he touclied painting he ennobled it also So 
It is a good idea to have organised this exhibition, which I am 
sine would not only familiaiise us with his paintings but will go 
a gieat way in familiarising the world with his paintings I hope 
you will be able to oiganise such exhibitions in other parts of 
the country and cisewheie also so that people may see foi them- 
selves what his paintings aie, and also may be ennobled by it 
just as they are ennobled by his poetry With these few uoids, I 
inauguiate this exhibition 


SANT TULSIDAS'^ 

Tulsidas, whose anniversary is sought to be celebiated tluough 
this function today, was an epodi-making poet and devotee In tlie 
field of ijoetry his genius and extiaordinary capacity to compose 
laised the level of the common folk's language, getting it a place of 
prominence In the field of bhakh and devotion his fathomless faitli 
in Rama instilled hope in tlie Indian society at a time when many 
had given themselves to despaii and hardly knew what to do. He 
toned up the entire atmosphere of North India witli his personal 
example and devotional poetry His renouned work Rama- 
chai ilamanas infused love of Rama in the hearts of millions once 


* “t the inauguration of Tulsi Jayanu at Ncn Delhi, 20 Julj 1955 

(Speech read bj Dr Radhaknshnan on hchalf of the President) 
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again and the faitli born of devotion awakened soaal consciousness 
and changed the general attitude towards life to such an extent 
that It could, without exaggeration, be described as society s complete 
metamorphosis 

I believe that is the reason why poets occupy such a high place 
not only in human society but also in histoiy Besides being great 
thinkers, poets wield remarkable mfluence on the people by virtue 
of the capacities winch poetry bestows on them. This also exiilains 
why without necessarily being very near to tlie peo23le, poets get to 
be popular leaders Foi depicting lealistically, yet in an inteiesting 
mannei, tlie conditions jirevailing in then times, and for blazing 
the trail for the common people with the help of their genius and 
imagination, poets have been called seeis and epoch-makers from the 
\eiy dawn of history' Indeed, Tulsidas has a place among sucli seeis 
and epoch-makers Millions of unlettered people are familiai with 
his ivorks of poetry, paiticulaily the Ramachaittamanas The great 
stieam of devotion and bliakU, which emanated fiom him, benefited 
the educated and the uneducated alike Considered in this light, 
Tulsidasa was undoubtedly a people’s poet 

From another point of view also, Tulsidasa can be called a true 
leader of men If one were to compile a list of such books as have 
influenced millions of men, generation after generation, and which 
have made a palpable impress on the beliefs, attitudes and the mode 
of life of millions, ivithout doubt, Tiilsidasa’s Ramachai itamams 
i\ill have to be counted among sucli treatises The theme of 
tins eiJic has been a pait of the common man’s life for over 
300 yeaw in this country Aldiough the oiiginal imter of tlie 
Ramayana was Valmiki and it ivas his story whicli was rendered into 
popular language by Tulsidasa in the North and the great Tamil 
Poet, Kamban in tlie South, yet the story told in the chatipms and 
dohas of Ramachm ita7nanas has received such universal recognition 
that Tulsidasa might well be said to have faired one better than 
A'almiki 

The anniversary of such a great jjoet and devotee is sometliing 
like a national festival foi us The poetry of Tulsidasa is so sacro- 
sanct that It could not be a thing for any particular time or clime , 
in fact, u transcends them both Nescitheless, Tulsidasa’s annivcr- 
sary should ha\e special significance in Free India Tulsidasa’s life 
and imtings aic an integral part of that traditional tliought and 
culture on whicli India prides so much It has indeed been our 
gootl fortune that whenever our nation is iindei eclipse, great saints 
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and seers are bom m this country If in spite of a long and che- 
quered history, we are still a living nation and have always been 
able to get the better of the clouds of aU-pervading darkness, it is 
because of the teacliings and good wishes of these noble souls It 
IS tlie duty of every Indian to bow in gratitude to these great men 
and to se^ inspiration from tlieir lives to tread the path of nght- 
eousness 

For all these reasons, therefore, I heartily ■welcome today’s func- 
uon I want that at least in the Hindi-speaking regions, ivhere 
Ramachaiitamanas is read and undeistood, Tulsi-Jayanti should 
be celebiated with due edat and enthusiasm Let me hope that in 
course of time Tulsi ivill be read and appredated more and more 
widely among tlie people, and his anniversar}' will take tlie form of 
an important national festival 


OUR NATIONAL LANGUAGE* 

The Ministry of Education has organised this Exliibibon on 
Hindi to enable the public to have some idea of the work done and 
progress so far made in popularising Hindi This Exhibition will, 
I am sure, give to the public some idea about die measure of success 
adueved in the spread of Hindi, while at the same time it iv'ill 
enable us to know the giound which still remains to be covered m 
order to implement the constitutional position in respect of tlie 
replacement of English and sivitching over to Hindi The various 
charts, maps and pictonal panels displayed here ivill fadlitate an 
appraisal of the task accomplished and of what remains to be accom- 
plished. Hindi text-books for children and adults, covering various 
subjects taught in schools and the work done so far by various offiaal 
and non-ofiicial agenaes in non-Hindi-speaking areas should be of 
practical interest to visitors A number of standard Hindi publica- 
tions on saence, political sdence, historj', etc have also been included 
among the exhibits Useful as this E-sJiibition ivill be, I ivould 

* Speech delivered at the Hindi Exhibition organized by the Minietrv of 
Education, Ne\i Delhi, 12 August, 1955 
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suggest that theie is scope for a moie compiehtnsive collection ol 
Hindi publications so that a collect idea may be had as to the ad- 
\ance made in making the study of advanced subjects possible 
through the medium of Hindi 

The question of Hindi in general and the vaiious details about 
the piocess of rejilacemcnt of English by it, have raised a contio 
seisy in certain sections of the Indian population I believe it 
i\ould be unwise not to make a genuine effoit to meet the points 
laised by tliose who might be harbounng misgivings, lightly oi 
uiongly, on this account i 

■\\hthout lepeating here the aiguments which led the Constituent 
Assembly of India to adopt Hindi as tlie State language for all-India 
purposes, I would like to say that Hindi svas unanimously adopted 
as the language which should in course of time leplace English not 
because it sras the most advanced of the languages of India but 
because it iras the most common and most svidely undei stood of them 
Having agreed on this point, we had to decide u’hat had to be done 
to enable Hindi to take the place of English in the administrative 
and othei public spheres of the countiy Besides suggesting some 
measuies to that end, the Constituent Assembly stipulated that within 
15 yeais of the promulgation of oui Constitution Hindi should 
icplace English in the agreed spheres 

Aftei fi\e yeais of the ivoiking of the Constitution, we have 
recently appointed a special commission in teims of our Constitu- 
tion to go into the ivliole question of the leplacement of English As 
the terms of lefeience of this Commission Avould shoir, this body is 
free to make ivhatever lecommendations it likes to the Government 
on all the aspects of the language pioblem, including the time-table 
of replacement I would suggest, tliciefore, that we let the Com- 
mission apply Its mind to this problem and suspend final judgment 
for the time being pending the preparation of its report 

'\s for the first point, namely, the question whethei Hindi has 
made sufilcicnt piogicss during the last five years to enable it to 
1 eplacc English ten years hence, I tvould commend to you the various 
jirogrcss reports issued by the hlinistiy of Education as tilso this 
1 xliihition tihich the Ministry has been good enough to ask me to 
inaugiiiate today I shall content myself with pointing out that the 
Gosemment has been proceeding on a plan and statements on the 
pi ogress of Hindi hate been placed before Lok Sabha yeai after year 
feel, the fact that a good deal of work leraains to be done to get foi 
int I the title and status of a tic facto State language, need not 
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depress anjone of us Actually, in so far as this offers an opportunity 
to all sections of the public to enrich Hindi and influence its growth, 
It might be welcomed The State language, as it has been defined 
in tlie Constitution, admits of borrowing of words from all the 
regional languages of the country 

I would like to address a few words to our brethren wdio speak 
regional languages other than Hmdi, paiticulaily the people of the 
South No one can minimise tlie importance of a language for 
those who speak it Langfuage wields a tremendous influence on 
man right from his diildliood Some of the regional languages of 
this country represent a tiadition in thought and liteiary develop 
ment, which is a matter of pride for the wdiole country 'fVliile 
deading to have a State language for replacing English, evei 7 possible 
care w'as taken to ensure iliat notinng w’as done to piejudice directly 
or indirectly the growth of die legional languages As a State 
language, the use of Hindi will be confined to certain well defined 
spheres of activity, leaving the other languages to have full sway in 
their lespective regions. I have often said, and I belieie that fact 
can beai repetition today, that the burden involved in learning the 
language oi languages othei dian one’s mothei tongue, must, as fai 
as possible, be distributed c\enly among all the people of India For 
the same reason, I have often advocated that it is the duty of those 
whose mother tongue is Hindi to leain at least one regional language, 
preferably, in my view, a South Indian language I do not say so 
meiely on sentimental grounds Its practical utility is equally obvious 
1 take It that when the system of education at the various stages has 
been properly leorganised and when the cffoits of the Education 
Ministry and die vaiious Commissions which have gone and are still 
going into this complicated question, have borne fruit, the study of 
legional languages will be encouraged as a second language at die 
secondary or univeisity stage all over the country Iixespective of 
this fact, it has to be admitted diat sufiScient time should be given to 
till the people who do not understand Hindi to leam it I need 
hardly say that die emphasis is on leaniing Hindi rathei dian on the 
time factoi involved in doing so, although w^e must do all that is 
possible to honour die stipulation made in our Constitution in this 
regard 

Perhaps the most contioversial issue laised in this connection is 
whether die Union Public Service Commission, which recruits per- 
sonnel for all-India services, should hold its corapedtive examinations 
thiougli the medium of Hindi Oui Home Ministers statement in 
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Parluiment, last May, and caihci the Congiess Woiking Committee’s 
resolution on winch Pt Govintl Vallabh Pant’s statement was based, 
should go a long way in dispelling wdiatever misgivings there might 
have been on tins account Pt Pant said that the Government had 
decided to be guided on the subject by the piinciples contained m 
the lesolution entitled “Examinations for all-India services’’ which 
was passed by tlie Congress Woiking Committee in Apiil, 1954 
The Working Committee’s lesolution cmphaswed the desirability of 
piogressive steps being taken to make Hindi the language of exami 
nations for the all-India services, but at the same time it said that 
these steps should be so phased as not to cast any undue burden on 
the candidates fiom any part of the country ivhere the regional 
language is other than Hindi The Working Committee suggested 
a practictil solution of this pioblem by recommending "that pro 
gressively examinations for the all-India services should be held in 
Hindi, English and the principal regional languages, and candidates 
may be given the option to use any of tliese languages for the purpose 
of examinations In tlie event of a candidate choosing Hindi or a 
regional language for the purpose of Ins examination, he should pass 
separately in English also All candidates who have been successful 
in these all-India examinations will have to pass a test m Hindi at 
an early stage, unless they have already taken Hindi in the examina- 
tions previously" 

It IS thus clear that although steps may be taken to encourage 
the use of Hindi as the medium of competitive examinations, those 
i\ho might prefer to use tlie media of English or their mother tongue 
for these examinations would be free to do so, subject to their passing 
a test in Hindi later on This would obviate any haidship or undue 
burden being cast on those uhosc regional language is other than 
Hindi They ould be able to take the examination in the language 
of their clioicc In view of these facts I feel there is no justification 
for thinking that there is even a remote possibility of the non-Hindi- 
speaking candidates liemg disci iminatcd against or put to any 
disadvantage 

After having stated my views, and I am glad to say these arc 
also the views of the Goveinmcnt of India, let me reassure my 
countrjmcn of the South and other non Hindi regions that there 
IS no question of imposing Hindi on any one Sheer practical 
necessities have driven us to have an all-India language and the same 
ronstdcration led the Constituent Assembly of India to pick up 
Hindi for fulfilling that reqiiircincnt It is for us now to translate 

"^4 
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that decision into actiont bearing all die time in mind tlxe good of 
the people of India, the importance of the regional languages and 
their ncli literary' traditions and the disUibution of tlie burden 
involved in the process of replacement of English as evenly as 
possible 

1 hope this Exhibition ivill bring into bold relief tlie work 
which the hlinistiy of Education has so fai done for populaiising 
Hindi and enriching its locabulary, jiarticulaily of scientific tenns 
W^ith these noids, I have pleasure in dedanng tliis Exhibition open 


NATIONAL DANCE FESTIVAL 

Inaugural Speech 
2 Novembei, 1935 

I am very glad to have been asked to inaugurate the first National 
Dance Festival organized by the Bharatiya Kala Kendra under tlie 
auspices of the Sangeet Natak Akademi It is, indeed, a happy 
augury that since Independence we have been going ahead not only 
in the field of economic and material development but also in the 
sphere of fine arts. 

Music and dancing have been an essential pait of the life of 
tlie people of tins country According to oui traditional belief, fine 
arts sprang up from the same source which gave birth to meditation, 
spiritual aspirations, philosophy and literatuie of this country' 
IVhen the different branches of knowledge took shape in the Vedic 
age, arts hke music and dancing also appeared at that time That 
15 the real reason that for centuries these arts have played such a 
prominent part in the religious and spuitual life of the Indian people 
In the eyes of ancient seers and thinkers, music and dancing were 
die means of achieving life's siimmum honutn on tins earth Gra- 
dually, as these arts developed and the general mass of people started 
taking interest in them, they became bioadbased and popular 

How the art of dancing developed in course of time, how n 
took different forms in different regions, how it became a househol 
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allau undci State 2>atronage and how it came to be looked upon as 
a source of entertainment and of achieving physical and mental 
health— of all tliese things, I am suie, you are already aware The 
vicissitudes of time and foieign imasions in tlie middle ages led 
tlie dance away from the geneiality of people, particularly in tlie 
North where a social stigma came to be attadied to danang and 
lespectable classes kept aivay fiom its so called evil influences How 
fai this attitude ivas coiiect oi ^iroper is a matter of opinion, u'hich 
does not inteiest us heie Oui duty m the changed circumstances 
of today should be to le establish the time honouied aits of music and 
dancing in tlieir iiiojiei places so that they may be looked upon 
once again as a means of integial development of human personality 
Let not the fount of tliesc aits, conceived in an atmosjihere of medi- 
tation, manifested in the tiaditional feiwoiir of devotion and later 
^latroniscd by kings, nobility and. religious institutions, dry up in 
secular India, uhere religion is an individual's affair and the basis 
of society is egalitarian I think for the growth and projier develop- 
ment of these arts, no times could have been more propitious than 
the present Instead of having to depend on the magnanimity of 
the nobility, these arts lely today on the support of the Indian 
masses Fai fiom being a means of enteitainment for any jiaiticular 
class, these aie a soince of recreation and healthy growth of the 
jieoplc of sucli "We could veiily describe the present times as the 
golden age for the development of aits 

^Vhatevei tlie Bharatiya Kala Kendia and the Sangeet Natak 
\kadcmi have done so far to encouiage and promote these aits is 
indeed admirable and of national importance The Dance Festival 
uliich )ou have arranged, I am sure, will go a long way in budging 
the gulf which separates the people from these arts 

During the short period of two ycais oi so of its existence, the 
Sangeet Natak Akadeini has held tv\o siinikir festivals earlier I feel 
that the hopes with which this institution vias set up have been 
more than fulfilled The foiemost object of the Akadenii should be 
to encourage arts by cooidinating the activities of all organizations 
devoted to them As far as I can see, tlie Sangeet Natak Akademi 
has been acquitting itself well m discliarging tins responsibility 
I heartily welcome this Dance Festival and congratulate .ill 
those organizations, artistes and other workers through whose efforts 
and enthusiasm this festival could be held. I hope such festivals 
uill be held in other jj,iits of the country also and that the people 
vmII show greater .ind greater interest in them 

WO 
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' ' Picsidenttal Add) ess 

11 Novcmbcif 1955 

I am very glad that as in pievious years, this year also I have 
been able to attend the annual session o£ the Sanshiit Vislnva 
Paiishad, which is being held m the sacied town o£ Tiiupati I 
am not a scholar o£ Sanskiit, nor can I claim to have devoted to its 
study as muclx time as 1 would have wished to All tiiat 1 can 
claim, in all humility, is my love foi that language 

1£ I must analyse my attachment to Sanskrit, I ni.iy confess 
that It is based partly on consuleiations of utility and paitly on 
sentiment Sanskrit is tlie language o£ India’s cultuie and inspira- 
tion, the language in which all her past gieatncss, her rich tliought 
and her spiritual aspirations are cnsluined The othei two langu- 
ages, Pall and Prakrit, which may be said to supplement Sanskrit in 
cari-ying out the functions o£ a stoichouse of knowledge, are c’osely 
allied to It As a matter of fact, the impoitance of Pah and Piakiit 
IS Itself an argument in favour of tlie study of Sanskiit, because 
Without It these languages cannot be properly appicciated Whetlier 
one has to know the famous systems of Indian philosophy oi to 
trace tlie evolution of Indian fine aits like music and dancing 
“ try to fill the gaps heie and theie in oui long histoiy, 

ow edge of Sanskrit is an essential prerequisite for all these 
tmdertakmgs 

coum^ t'’cll-kno\\n fact that renowmed scholars fiom foieign 
San ttiade a notable contribution to the advancement of 

couW h critical and deep study of Sanskiit classics, and it 

® sa ely asserted tliat but for their elfoits it was not possible 
men^ important lole Sanskiit has played in the develop- 

centurv h thought and culture It was in the seventeenth 
Dutdi / ®-ogci’s translation of Bhaitiihari’s veises appeared in 
Bha *”S'i«ige Wilkis, who studied at Banaias, translated the 
gwadgita in 1785. Hitopadesh in 1787 and Shakuntala in 1792 
by fike Schiller and Goetlie weie profoundly impressed 

the Colebiooke published his monumental works in 

tieati^'^ half of the nineteenth century— a Sanskrit dictionary, 
Kint**^* ^ Sanskiit grammai and a translation of 

arjuniyara About this time Russian versions of the Ramayana 
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and Mahabharata also appeared Rosen and Maxinuller uans- 
lated tlie Vedas between 1840 and 1870 Cliairs of Sanskrit were 
created in some foreign univeisities a hundred years ago Sanskrit is 
now being taught in German and Frendi univeisitics Today it is a 
compulsory subject in Kabul University 

It IS for tliesc reasons drat I consider die study of Sanskrit as of 
gieat value to us The second argument, namely, sentimental attadi- 
ment, in a w-ay, flows from the first aigument Sanskrit has not 
only been the ticasui e-house of oui past knowledge and achieve 
ments in the realm of thought and art, it has also been the prinapal 
vehicle of our nation’s aspirations and cultuial traditions, besides 
being the source and inspiration of India’s modern languages The 
four South Indian languages also, which, strictly speaking, do not 
belong to the gioup of Indo-Aiyan languages, have, dnough mutual 
contact and religious and cultuial affinity, draivn a laige pait of 
dieir vocabulary from Sanskrit 

1 have often heard it said drat foi many centuiies in the past, 
Sanskrit provided the piincipal basis for the unity of India There 
appears to be a good deal of truth in this saying Imagine, tivo 
thousand years ago when from the point of view of geography and 
topography India iras probably a bigger country than she is today, 
how people living in the far-flung ptadeshas maintained contact with 
one another In diat hoary past, when, in die modem sense of die 
term, there were haidly any means of communication, the whole 
country had more oi less a common pattern of education, common 
rituals and common beliefs It was Sanskrit which provided a com* 
moil medium of expresbion and also literary effort While regional 
languages, in varying stages of development, were spoken in the 
\arious regions, Sanskiit truly provided the lingua franca It 
enjoyed the status of ivhat wc might call the national language 
of India for many centuries All this shows the great part 
which Sansknt has played m the cultural evolution of this 
country 

I do not mean to suggest that ivc should or can once again put 
Sansknt on that pedestal and make it the intci -State language, 
though I am aware this plea has been put forth fiom some quartcis 
Without lia/arding anj opinion about the feasibility or desirability 
of tins pioposiiion, I have no hesitation in saying drat even in the 
lastlj diangcd ciraimstanccs of today, Sanskrit offers us mucli that 
IS bound to be of value to the country as a w’holc f\niatever the 
status that wc might agree to give formally to this gicat language. 
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tile fact remains that it provides the common fount fiom which the 
growing languages of modern India derive sustenance 

In spite of the vast distances which sejiarate one region from the 
otlier and the great variety of local customs and traditions, a man 
from the Nortli cannot but feel thrilled ivhen he finds that life in 
the South IS governed by the same beliefs and rituals as in the Nortli 
Only a few months ago when I happened to plant a tree in a village 
m Hyderabad State, I was struck by die ceremony -which pieceded 
the planting of the sapling It was exactly the same ceremony which 
I have been witnessing year after year in Delhi The same holds 
good of die principal rites generally known as the sixteen sanskaias, 
which ei'ery Hindu considers it lus duty to peiform during his life- 
time 

Hence it is the piincipal aim of this Conference to inomote die 
study of Sanskrit so as to restore it to its piojier status and to develop 
»t I have no doubt that this assembly of learned men ivoiild 
considei the matter in all its aspects, by a comprehensive sun'ey, 
giving a deal lead to the country I wish them success in dieir 
endeavours 


THAKKAR BAPA VIDYALAYA, 
THYAGARAYANAGAR (Madras) 

Iv -u ^ fircat distinction foi any institution to ha\c been foimdcd 
) 1 a atma Gandhi himself Your institution has had the addi- 
iT'li of having been named aftei Tliakkar Bapa 

w ar Bapa, as you know, devoted his whole life to die service 

0 le depressed and the poor Till the last moment of his life, he 
'a no othei diought except service of die poorest of the poor 

1 a latma Gandhi, I need Iiaidly say, was die inspirer not only of 
lakkar Bapa, but of so many otheis like him to lead a life of 

service to otliers It is therefore a matter of great pleasure to me 

I** KVctaber ^^*^***”'* Address of the Vid>a]a\a at Th\aeara>anagar, Madras, 
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that the institution uhich ivas founded undei such auspices is now 
doing good uoik 

It is quite tine that denominational institutions have a value of 
their oivn Theie ivas a time when i\e could not wait ior such 
institutions to grow to serve the depressed classes Therefoie, while 
Mahatma Gandhi ivas doing his best to remove all signs of un 
touchability, he also encouiaged tlie founding of sucli institutions 
It i\as not possible in those days to secuie admission foi cliildien of 
the Harijan community to the ordinal y institutions, whethei educa- 
tional or otlicr But tlie time has now come when we should 
icconsidei our whole attitude towaids the founding of institutions 
intended for paitiailar classes or gioups oi castes No public 
institution could lefuse to admit a student because he belonged to a 
Ilaiijan caste oi to any paiticulai class Under the law it is an 
offence to icfuse admission to boys of the Haiijan class It does not 
mean howevei that the institutions which have been run for so long 
should be closed for that reason I irould suggest to the Trustees 
and Managcis of Institutions like this to take into consideration tins 
aspect and to make some ariangement for the admission of some boys 
and gills not belonging to the Hanjan caste I am glad to leain 
just now that you have aheady got some boys of the so called highei 
castes, even of the highest caste I think you aie very light in 
bringing such boys into tlicse institutions so that they might mix 
freely widi the Hanjan boys and tlie distinctions between them 
could be removed I am however soriy to leain that in spite of the 
good w'oik you have been doing, you aie not free fiom anxiety 
aliout this insiilution An institution like this ought not to be m 
need of funds They must be found from some source and in 
sufficient quantity 'While tlieiefoie I would appeal to the public 
•111 to the Gandhi Sinaiak Nidiu to support tins institution, I 
would ask Government to gue then material help as far as 


nlpneni of tile w'oik being done by boys and I 

some g,rU from Urn h.Bl,e, S '"it ‘"““"“T ‘I'"” 

lustitiifmn frtr ret-io 1 ° t It IS a good idea to have an 

>mn o! o„r «omcntoTi:,^l,"rc^‘™„°''hr'’'°''T"‘ “”f' 

rounir) cannot be general progress in the 


I congratulate jou all 
all success 


on the woik 


you are doing .ind wish you 
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Presidential Address 
34 Novemhei, 1955 


It gives me great pleasme to associate myself Mith this Con- 
ference It IS my misfortune tliat I do not know Tamil and I 
cannot read a word of Kamban. But fiom what I have heard from 
people 11110 know, I can well imagine that the great poet has mitten, 
m your language what Tulsidas has done in our language in the 
Nortli, I can only refei to Kamban as Tulsidas because I knoii 
Tulsidas and do not Imow Kamban Anyone who is familiar with 
the conditions in North India knows how in every village people 
gathei every evening— most of them illiterate— repeating lines from 
Tulsidas and singing with rest for hours together every night. It is 
m this way the ancient lore and anaent philosophy of India had 
been communicated to tlie masses Therefore, I can very well 
imagine how the poetry of Kamban must be influencing the lives 
of die common people who do not lead Sanskrit and who have 
not been able to lead a line of Valmiki Rainayana or any other 
book of Indian philosophy 

Tulsidas, though a bhakta of Rama, is moie enthusiastic in his 
eiotion to Siva and on an occasion has said tliat a man cannot 
become a true bhakta of Rama ivithout becoming a bhakta of Siva 
^ nyway, so fai as the masses aie concerned, the dispute about the 
Philosophical theories and tenets has been relegated to tlic back- 
ground and Siva and Rama have become one in the North I can 
very well imagine heie in die South that Kamban, who veiy largely 
^ust have drawn his material from die same source as Tulsidas, has 
been able to poitray not the life of a man, although superman-biit 
o an Avatai who is an incarnation of Vishnu himself Apart from 
te gieat beauty of his poetry, it is essentially bhahti which peivades 
e\eiy hne of Tulsidas uhidi appeals to the common man And I 
beheie the same is tiuc of Kamban who also is a bhakta pai 
C'tcellence, poet only aftenvaids I can take Uiis oppoitumty also of 
oangiatulating you on die idea of starting a society in his name so 
dwt a special study may be made of Kamban and his works may 
become even moie popular. Perhaps it is true that at present we have 
pt siiuilai soaeties about Tulsidas’s woiks in the North But dieie 
*s no doubt that such societies help in die study of the u orks and also 
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give the atmosphere in which generally study of the language 


prospers 

We have now and then discussions about the national language 
of India, and speaking here before a Tamil audience on a subject 
which is very dear to the Tamilians, I may say at once as one speak- 
ing tlie Hindi language, as one associated with Hindi ptachm, that 
It has not been the intention in the North or in tlie South to 
supplant the local regional language— here Tamil— by Hindi and if 
anyone were so foolish as to embark upon such an enterprise, he will 
soon discover that he is attempting an impossible task But I am 
quite sure we are not so foolish and we have never thought of 
imposing anything on any one, not to speak of language which is so 
dear to every one who speaks it I would therefoie request people 
here in the South to consider the question more or less in tlie 
practical way It is by mere chance that Hindi happens to be 
spoken by a larger number of people than any other language of 
India It IS a mere accident For that very reason Hindi has been 
accepted as the language for all-India purposes It has not been tlie 
intention either to weaken or in any way to divert the attention of 
the people from their language which everybody loves I would 
therefore suggest for consideration of tlie friends of the Soutli that 
they should consider this as a purely practical proposition and from 
the point of national work You know also tlie limitations which 


not only the Constitution but also practical commonsense lays down 
The limitation is tliat Hindi has to be used for all-India purposes 
and not for purposes which can be fulfilled equally well or bettci 
perhaps by the language that is spoken in a particular region by the 
people of that region That is tlie limitation You can easily 
understand how it becomes diflicult for us in tlie North to tlimk 
tliat there should be any opposition to the adoption of Hindi as the 
language Probably you may retort and say tliat it is difficult for 
you to imagine how it should be accepted without demur It is 
purelj, from the point of view of national convenience that a parti- 
wlar language has been adopted If by any chance any other 
anguage had that advantage of being understood by more 
lan la t le people of the country, I am quite sure that that 
i^ould have been adopted as Uie language of the country for all-Ind.a 


laised about tlie disadvantages which 
P pa mg other languages may have to suffer from on account 
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of the adoption of Hindi. I may say at once that all precautions 
should be taken so that no one tvould be placed at a disadvantage as 
pompaied idth otheis As far as I know and as far as I can judge, 
such precautions are being taken and will continue to be taken so 
that every one is placed in a position in which he can compete nuth 
others and not suffer any disadvantage on account of not being a 
Hmdi-speaking person This assurance had been given m Parlia- 
ment and although as President it is not my function to give 
assurances— It is the Ministers’ function to give assurances ivhich they 
alone can implement— I believe in a matter like this I can speak with 
some amount of authonty and knowing as 1 do what tlie Ministers 
feel and think, 1 can unhesitatingly give the assurance that there is 
no intention of imposing any language on anybody and if Hindi 
has been adopted foi all-lndia purposes it is because it is considered 
to be \ery convenient from all points of view for tire greater number 
of people of die countrj' 

The question as regards quality of language does not really arise 
I believe most languages in India are quite developed and because 
they have not been used for administrative purposes for nearly 200 
years, they may not have got a ready-made vocabulary which will be 
intelligible and understood all over the country. As a Hindi-speak- 
ing man, I have more than once appealed to all non-Hindi people 
to take part in shaping the Hindi language and moulding it so that 
It can become a proper vehicle for expressing modern ideas and 
modern tlioughts in whatever way they like And when it becomes the 
national language or language for the whole country, it becomes not 
onlv the privilege but also tlie duty of people speaking otlier languages 
to make their contributions to enrich it. I have no doubt that Hindi 
has the capacity to adjust itself and also to take whatever is avail- 
able in other languages for enriching it It has done so in the past 
If you read any book in Hindi, you will find a number of Persian 
and Arabic words in it because of the influence of the Persian and 
Arabic languages during the Muslim period in India You will find 
- in the Hindi of today the influence of Bengali, Maratlii and Gujarati 
and the influence of even English I am not able to say whether it 
has got any contribution from Tamil as w'ell But knowledge of 
other languages and Hindi justifies me in saying tliat Hindi is ever 
open to adjustments, ever open to take •whatever it can get from 
other sources I invite you to make your own contribution so that 
you may also call ,it youi owm language just as I call it my own 
language 
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I have often told people in the Noitli tliat they should try to 
leam one of the Soutli Indian languages if not for any other leason 
at least for tins that unless tliey knew sucli a language and lead some 
good norks in it, they would not really be able to entei into tlie 
spirit of tlie people as a whole It is therefoie necessary that people 
in Northern India should study South Indian languages so tliat they 
might entei into die spirit of the Soudi Indian people Upto now 
Sanskrit has supplied that medium It has brought about a 
synthesis and unity ivlncli could not be often attained in any 
other imy Now’ is die time w’hen w’e have to do something to 
keep diat kind of unitv and synthesis so that the nation that we 
are may continue to piosper and to grow and to get more and 
moie suengtli 

In conclusion, I should think diat the tribute I could pay to 
Kamban could best be made by making diis request and this appeal 
to you I am quite sure if a translation of Kamban's ivorks could be 
produced by some one who knows Hindi equally well diere would 
be a good number of people in die North w’ho would appreciate 
not only the poetry and bhakU of Kamban, but appreciate also the 
greatness of the Tamil language 


OUR COMPOSITE CULTURE’* 


1 .am verj’ happy to be here diis morning, aldiough for a ver)' 
short time I ha\e been looking forw’ard to dus visit for 
quite some time, though unfortunately, on account of some odicr 
urgent engagements, I ha\c to cut down my stay lieic I shall 
look forward to another visit when I could give you a little 

more tunc and gi\e myself better opportunities of making friends 
with }ou ** 

India has a peculiarity of its own which it has preserved for 
ages \\c haie an immense variety of things, moral, spiritual and 
physical An^ one can see the great variety m the physical features 


C,»e*Tnmtnf‘nml bj the Coimcniors of 

t .»en,mcni nnd tl.. M„„,c.pal Committee. Pontlicbcrrj, 15 Noiembsr, 1955 
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of tlie country, extending from the highest Himalayas to the sea 
On the one side we have got the perpetual snow line and the 
mountains are clad with white snow throughout the year , on the 
other hand, we have barren deserts exuding heat and fire most of the 
time While we have some regions which enjoy a rainfall of more 
than 400 inches, we have otlier regions in which tlie rainfall is less 
than 4 inches We have at least 12 or 13 principal spoken languages 
In addition, there are a very laige number of dialects which are 
prevalent in large tracts of the country There is no faith m the 
world which is not followed by millions in tins country Our cul- 
ture IS, therefore, a composite culture which has been influenced by 
all with whom this country came into contact This country has 
never shut its doors against foreigners In our entire histoi 7 we 
have never carried out any aggressive war We have suffered from 
invasions, but never ourselves invaded any other country The 
policy of Peace which our Prime Minister is so valiantly pursuing is 
therefore nothing new to this country It is in keeping with our 
whole lustory and tradition Those of you who have been in tins 
Settlement for 200 years and more under the French, need, therefore, 
have no apprehensions Our culture is like a beautiful garland 
with different hues and different kinds of jeivels studded therein 
The Flench tradition and culture, of which so many of you are 
naturally so proud, only adds another jewel to this necklace You may 
be rest assured that we shall not be so foolish as to destroy this new 
gem. We shall value it and treasure it It has only to adjust itself 
in the right setting so tliat it may add to the beauty of die whole 
necklace and not peep out of die setting in an ugly way I am 
sure that you will not do anything to lessen the beauty of the 
whole 

Mention has been made of the de juie position of diis Settle- 
ment Wc have won this pait of the country by patience and the 
formality whicli still remains incomplete will also be completed 
in die same nay You should therefore be patient I am sure that 
this patience ivill pay 

I am also awaie of other difficulties which have aiisen in some 
- matteis Such difficulties are natural and were to be expected But 
you may rest assured that diese will also be solved in due time and 
die Government of India as well as the Government here are anxious 
to sohe them as quickly as possible 

I am glad diat I have been able to pay this short visit I thank 
you for the wai-rn nelcome nhich you have extended to me. 
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Inaugtiial Add) ess 
15 Jmtiimy, 1956 


I am very happy to be in your midst today to inauguiate tlie 
Second National Exhibition of Art oiganised by the Lalit Kala 
Akadami It would not be in keeping with tlie spirit of art if I did 
not admit that to come to a place like this, in the midst of artists and 
a collection of select pieces of ait, is, mdeed, a pleasure for anyone 
whose vocation keeps him generally tied to routine pieoccupations 
I can be no exception to it, and I must confess to my sense of 
pleasure and lelief to be here on flie Lalit Kala Akadami's kind 
invitation By referring to one’s pieoccupations as being mundane 
or of routine nature, I do not mean to suggest citlier tliat those pre- 
occupations aie in any way unimportant or sordid or tliat art itself 
is divorced fiom the realities of life Life and art are essentially one 
It IS another mattei if human life or, for tliat mattei, life in any 
form IS so ^a^led and has such a plurality of facets tliat those devoted 
to Its study do not ahvays appeal to be treading the same path 
I'lnc^ arts are one of the best knoira media for the expression of 
man's emotions and for conveying an idea of the yeaining of human 
soul In Its vei 7 nature, theiefore, ait cannot help having a chasten- 
ing and a sublimating influence on us 


As I said last yeai, the establishment of tlie Lalit Kala Akad.uni 
has fulfilled a long-felt want m this countiy Even earlier, we had 
art associations and oiganizations doing valuable wmk in this field, 
ut a well organized and co-ordinating link has been provided by 
the Lalit Kala Akadami I am sure wuth tins institution getting 
into strides, other organizations, such of them as may still be there, 
will rcccue only strength and suppoit from it Organized elfoit and 
proper co^ulination have theii own value in every sphere of 
human actuitj, including the realm of fine arts 

rt-,;, of years, the Lalit Kala Akadami can 
ninU bi ought about a consciousness of ait at least in the 

nimds of the educated section of Indian society An annual cxliibi- 

wiili organize which )ou have necessarily to maintain contact 

\-aluc '‘"‘f individual aitists, is an institution of great 

TJromotcs foi paintings adjudged as best 

pm of healthy risalrj, besides giving an impetus to art 
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I need hardly dwell on the importance o£ establishing dose 
contacts with foreign countries through tlie medium of ait Art has 
its owTi language, w'hidi, unlike the phonetic expressions vai^ang 
from land to land, is unique in being intelligible to all humanity 
It IS essentially a universal medium for the fostering of amity and 
goodw’dl and bringing nations together through understanding and 
mutual appreciation of one another’s art. In this field you have so 
far made only a beginnmg, but even tliat beginning, small though 
it is, is of profound significance I am glad that in establishing cul- 
tural contacts with foreign countries, you have not laid stress only 
on sending art exhibitions and delegations from India to other 
countries, but also oiganhed exhibitions from abroad at impoitant 
centres in this country You have already exhibited paintings from 
Canada, Hungary and China in India This is an activity whose 
importance cannot be exaggerated in the present-day world when 
international goodwill and understanding are absolutely necessary 
for die progress and happiness of mankind 

I welcome die idea of the Lalit Kala Akadami having its 
publications for the benefit of those who may be interested m parti- 
cular sdiools of art and may like to have their collections with them 
I hope your journal "Lalit Kala” which you propose to bring out 
shortly, will be of considerable help m your organisadonal activities 
Of no less importance is your programme to undertake a survey 
of Indian arts and crafts This work has suffered in the past 
through neglect and lack of encouragement As these drawbacks 
are now bemg remedied, let me hope that along with die revival of 
Indian fine arts in general, our arts and crafts will also stage a come- 
back. In the hfe of the unsophisticated village folk of diis country 
It is these crafts which are at once a source of inspiration and an 
expression of their artistic urges 

I wish )Ou the best of luck and hope that the Lalit Kala 
Akadami will continue to forge ahead 
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Foundation-stone Laying Ceremony 
2 Februaiy, 1956 


It IS a matter of gieat pleasure to me to be asked to lay the 
foundation-stone of tlie Senate House of the Travancorc University 
When I was first asked to do so, I leadily agieed because I have 
always felt a kind of deep interest m educational matters and I 
consider it a privilege to be associated with any function connected 
with educational institutions', espeaally so in Travancore-Cochin 
where education is far advanced, and where, as has just been 
reported to us, the numbei of students today is 29,000, out of whom 
nearly one-third are women It is a matter for gratification and 
congratulation that the university, which is not even 20 veais old 
as yet, has, in spite of vaiious difficulties, made steady progress, and 
today It has not only arts, science and technical institutions as its 
constituent parts, but also a faculty for the cultivation and develop 
ment of oriental studies, including Malayalam and Sanskrit It has 
been fiom the very beginning one of tlie objects of this university 
to piomote researdi, and while it has on one side been helping 
reseaich work in modern sciences, it has not neglected the humanities 
IS Inch are really of such gieat value in forming the character of 
those ivho study them 


^Ve have at the present moment in the country a gieat pioblem, 
I mean, the pioblem of educated unemployment I am not surprised 
that tins pioblem is troubling you also, because even in places where 
education is not so widespread, the problem has made itself felt and 
e orts are being made to solve it in two ways On tlie one side, 
or s are cing made to so adjust the cuiricula of universities and 
educational institutions .is to make the studente better fitted for the 

. ° t^ow available in the country, and whicli 

ive hope iMlI be more and more available in the future , and on the 
her side attempts are being made to develop industiies and other 
of two-prongcd attack on the problem 

Mir„ 1 going on throughout the countiy I am quite 

as l 'do°licrp*^i'* toing tlic same It is not easy for me, speaking 
can sav ,« suggestions or evtend any promises All I 

inn of the coimir - "iir” ^’orth adnme jou, the people of this 
> c adinirt )ou foi your ability, integrity and 
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assiduity— qualities which are bound to help you to conquer not only 
small handicaps but many other difficulties You may rest assured 
that, circumstanced as we are today, the country' is on the look out 
for ability and character, and you will make youiselves felt, as you 
have already done in many spheres of life, in other parts of the 
country also If you take the case of Delhi, you will find that Kerala 
IS not absent from tlieie. In fa«, many people think that it is 
quite live and active And tliat is no favour to Kerala I It is on 
account of the merit of the people of Kerala that they are there 
You may rest assured that in future there is going to be no restiic- 
tion on merit, and no kind of duty to be levied on ment It is all 
a question of adjusting die requirements of the country from the 
available material Just as you have already got a higher proportion 
of youi population in education and brandies of public sers'ice, so 
also you i\ill have it in industries, if you have not got it already. 

It IS, therefore, a matter of gratification to me that you have not 
confined your activities to die well-knoivn and traditional subjects 
You have a lariety of subjects, some of diem most modem, which 
are needed today much more than evei before All diis is as it 
should be I am only hoping that as days go by, you will be 
making greater and greatei progress iii all directions and the prob- 
lems i\idi which you are faced today and which have ansen to some 
extent on account of die peculiar conditions in this jiart of the 
country, will be solved to your entire satisfaction and the satisfac- 
tion of us all 

Your Vice-Chancellor said just now diat our university educa- 
tion is changing according to changed arcumstances This is a fact 
If some people aie impatient today and ask for fuidier changes, it 
does not mean diat diey do not iccognue the changes that have 
taken place already It only means that they want die pace to be 
quickened a Iitde, and I must confess diat, I am mysdf one of those 
■who hold this s'lew I assure you that I do not for a moment 
minimize die lalue of all that has been done by our older uni\er- 
sities and even by newer universities I am grateful for all diat I 
have myself leccived fiom one of die oldest universities in India I 
shall be the last man to say' that unneisities ha\e done no good at 
all but I say this diat, according to cliangcd aiaimstances, changes 
ha\e to be made and changes should be made quickly Changes are 
being made but the pace should be quickened That is all I plead 
for From uhat I have heard about your university, I must say' that 
you are fully cognizant of the necessity of this change and of its pace 
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During tlie short period of about 18 or 19 years, you have already 
shown what tremendous progress can be made and with the limited 
resources at one’s disposal. You have not only increased the number 
of colleges and faculties in the university, and encouraged research 
work, you have also succeeded in attracting to it larger and ever 
larger number of students, botli men and women. Great credit is 
due to you also for the fact Uiat you have co-education on such a 
large scale Not that co education is absent elsewhere, but it is not 
existent on tlie same scale as here, and I must say that if a country 
is to grow, both its men and women must grow You have 
lecogmzed this fact not only in the life of tlie university, but in the 
life of Kerala as a whole and for ages past It is for tliis reason that 
you are making such a lapid progiess in all directions and I must 
congratulate you on this achievement It is not only a matter of 
immense pleasure but also a great privilege that I am laying 
the foundation-stone of such a university I thank you all for your 
cordial welcome and for this opportunity that you have afforded to me 


THE PROBLEM OP LANGUAGE* 

I do not know how to thank the people of this State for the 
lonour t ley have done me by asking me to lay the foundation- 
s ones o so many good and useful projects Even since I landed 
lave been laying foundation-stones of educational 
nstitutions. hospitals, water-works and last but not the least, of a 
SC icmc TIiis IS indicative of the large building pro- 
Lenn-Ii Government is undertaking to provide some 

nntter amenities to the people and is, tlierefore, a 

for gratification and congratulation 

uav >5 refcncd to the diverse languages and 

unuv In tl attention to our underlying 

aoout the problem of our language 

»n.JTf-rlvwRto\te of tlie Emaciilum Drainage Scheme 

'^e address hj the Emnculam Jrunicipahty, 5 Fchr«ar>, 1956 
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When the Constituent Assembly was sitting in Delhi and consi- 
deiing what should be done witli regard to language, it had to take 
a very caicful deasion It was obvious tliat a foreign language, 
however, well established, could not be expected to reach the people 
, at large We had also to recognise the fact that there is not one but 
several languages pievalent in India with a number of dialects and 
sub dialects. We could not say tliat any one language was better 
- than tlie others , each one of us was proud of speaking our own 
language. It would have been a poor specimen of democracy if we 
were to suppress the language of any constituent pait We had, 
therefore, to give a list of legional languages which could play then 
appropnate loles in regional aliens But rve had also to find a 
common language for sdl-India purposes English had serred this 
purpose for quite a long time, but, as I said earlier, however useful 
It might have been in the past, it could not continue to perfonn the 
same function for ever, and especially in the changed context of 
today "We had to find a substitute from among our own languages 
and it was found that tire language rvhich was spoken and under- 
stood by tire largest majority of the people was Hindi It was 
therefore adopted as the language for all-India purposes By doing 
so, rt was not implied that Hindi was better than any other language 
or languages. It was chosen because it happened to be spoken by 
tire largest number of the people 

Misunderstandings are sometimes created and people start 
imagining tliat Hindi is being forced on them Not only as a Hindi- 
speaking person but also as President of the Indian Republic, I can 
give you the assurance th.it there is no intention on the part of any 
responsible person to force this language on any one In fact, all 
that IS intended is tliat those whose language is otlier than Hindi 
should acquire a rvorking knowledge of it so that they may under- 
stand the State language Wc must all be prepared to make tliat 
much of sacrifice 'in the interests of the unity of our country. As 
one can see,' tire saaifice involved is not much because all that is 
required is acquisition of knowledge of another language which 
cannot but be good The Government should only take care to see 
tliat no discrimination is practised on account of language. From 
the little experience tliat I have had about the spread of Hindi in 
the south, I am inclined to believe that it is being learnt with great 
enthusiasm 

During the last 30 years or more, I have been associated with 
the Hindi Prachai Sabha of Madras It uas my good fortune to 
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have presided over some of its meetings for the distiibution of 
certificates, diplomas and prizes to those who had passed in the 
Hindi examinations On many an occasion, I distributed diplomas 
to three generations at one and the same time, thit is to the father, 
the son and the giandson, or the molhei, the daughter and die 
grand-daughter It was interesting to find that in so many cases the 
son did better than his father oi Uiat the grandson fared better than 
his grand-father oi the daughter did better dian his mother or grand* 
modier. I have, therefoie, no doubt in my mind that die people 
in die Soudi will adopt Hindi for the purpose for which it is 
intended It has given me genuine pleasuie to learn that in 
Travancore-Cocliin State, Hindi has been taught for a long time, 
along with die mother-tongue and English That is as it should be 
and I am glad that I have had dus opportunity of acquainting 
myself widi this aspect of national work which is being done in your 
part Let me congratulate you on this achievement I am sure in 
course of time Hindi will take die place of English and when I come 
here next, I hope, I shall be able to address you directly m Hindi 
and that you will be able to understand me 


SANGEET NATAK AKADAMY 

Presidential Address 
11 April, 1956 

annu.a\niclion ^Tti associated once again with the 

Tils ^ 

music and dnma occasions as to die importance of fine arts like 
to them m die ahvays been assigned 

hmnon\ between re icsult of achieving complete 

and mlellcctuil deveT^*^* man’s physical 

cmironmtni^ hi, attitude's'll wiought m man and his 

dance, etc, ha, hardly 
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undergone much cliange. Human liking for these arts is a universal 
phenomenon, although there might be shades of differences in the 
manner in which it seeks expression in different regions and at 
different times Nevertheless, it is a truism that since time 
immemonal man’s reaction to diese arts has been pleasant and 
favourable the world over. There is hardly a country or a human 
society where men and women do not express tlieir emotions through 
music and dance ivhcn they see clouds gathei in the sky in rainy 
season or when after several months of toil they are face to face widi 
ripe crops in the fields This kind of reaction in human mind is 
altogether natural 

In our country most of the fine arts, particularly music and 
dance, have all along been looked upon as an integral part of our 
cultural and spiritual heritage. That- is why in course of time these 
arts came to have religious sanctions behind them and the lovers of 
art assoaated even gods and goddesses ivith dance and music 
Incarnations like Nataraja, Sri Krishna and otheis also came to be 
associated with one musical instrument or the other and as for 
Saiaswati, it is difficult to imagine her without hei Vina All this 
goes to show what a high place had been assigned to music and other 
arts in Indian society. 

If efforts are being made in free India to revive these aits and 
to popularise them, the reason is not merely love for the old and the 
traditional These arts, specially music and dance, are so well 
developed and have so much inspirational value that they may w'ell be 
looked upon as means of sublimating human society and imparting 
true happiness to it Such means of collective recreation have a 
special significance for society because in addition to giving joy to 
people they also strengthen the sense of national and cultural unity 
It was witli all these things in view that the Sangeet Natak 
Akadamy was established with a view to encouraging music and 
dance and making them popular among tlie masses I am glad that 
the Akadamy is doing good work in tins direction and theieby ful- 
filling the objective for which it ivas established Popular interest in 
folk music and folk dances has been on the increase of late. Another 
welcome feature of this development has been the appreciation of 
the regional styles of dance and music in all parts of the country The 
southern styles, for example, have now come to be appreaated in the 
north and the styles prevalent in the north, east and west are gaining 
popularity in die south The value of such an exchange in the sphere 
of art and cultuie in the life of a nation cannot be exaggerated 
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It was with a view to popularising these arts and encour3ging 
artists that the system of national awards was instituted Such 
ai\ards stimulate a spiiit of healthy rivalry and, as fai as 1 know, 
these have actually done so I congratulate the artists who have won 
this ) ear’s awards Let me hope they will continue their interest 
in these arts and keep striving to carry them to perfection 


PUNJABI LITERATURE- 

I welcome this opportunity of addressing the Second All-India 
Punjabi Conference and feel grateful to its organizers for their kind 
invitation 

One feels so much gratified to see tliat like the other Indian 
languages Punjabi is also making rapid progress and its literature is 
icing enriched All these languages are like one family, known 
collectively as Indian literature Each one of these languages is 
important and eacli one of them adds to the gloiy and the enrich- 
ment of Indian literature There can, therefore, be no question of 
My antagonism or inherent opposition among these languages, 
a I one of them has its own peculiaiities and its own regional 
itcrature Their mutual bonds are so strong that it is not possible 
to understand the origin and growth of any one of them without 
appicciatmg tlic development of tlic otlier languages 

1 T*'*; literature has flown steadily, high-lighting 

I le ideals of harmony and freedom of thought right from pre-historic 
imcs Tom aftei the Vedic age, when the historic period begins 

f of srowth, we 

Somi> medium o[ tile nation’s literary effort 

medn of Prakrit came to be tecognised as altemanvc 

IrtedToroutmr all the tfiree laniuages 

m“m iZ' il I’ 'ke ume when Uie 

modem Indian languages began to take shape These tonguen all 

lev, ' t’"* *rr«n<l Allindn Panjob, ranfrrence. Nea Ddhi 15 Apnk 
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of which belong to the Indo-Aryan group of languages, continued to 
develop according to tlieir peculiar genius and local environments 
Clearly, all of them, mcluding Punjabi, have a common origin, their 
vocabulary is mainly drawn from one source and the somces of their 
inspiration, namely, Indian culture, tliought and tlie historical back- 
ground, are also common. The South-lndian languages, on tlie 
otlier hand, which belong to the Dravidian group, also began 
to develop about die same time, except that Tamil, the oldest among 
those languages, is believed to have started taking shape mucli befoic 
the middle ages 

\Vhen we view the question from this angle, it will be agreed 
that dieie has been complete freedom in our country not only of 
thought, but also of language There might have been difEerences 
or clashes between State and State due to any causes, but as far as 
1 know, the issue of language has never been one of those causes In 
the midst of political turmoil and the changing fortunes of various 
kingdoms, one after another, our languages continued to glow 
according to their capacity, unhindered by those dianges Not only 
this, sufficient proof can be adduced to show diat die process of give 
and take among these languages has throughout continued We 
have a numbei of "border-line” poets claimed by more than one 
language Foi example, Vidyapau is claimed by Hindi and also 
Bengali, while Mira is looked upon as dieir poet both by die piota- 
gonists of Hindi as well as Gujarati As for Punjabi and Hindi, die 
number of poets common to both the languages is more than a dozen 
The revered Gurus and their followers, who laid die foundations of 
Punjabi and developed it, are all assigned a place of honour in 
Hindi literature The close and intimate relationship between 
Hindi and Punjabi even today is evident from their respective 
histones and the large volume of common words in their 
vocabularies 

The status of Hindi has undergone some cliange in free India 
insofar as it is gradually becoming an all-India language and has to 
take the place of English in course of time Though bodi of them 
are sister languages, Hindi and Punjabi have separate spheres of 
influence. Like the literature of any odier Indian language, die 
literary treasure of Punjabi also forms a part of our common national 
heritage I do not know much about Punjabi and its literature, but 
I can say that its trends and traditions are healthy and in keeping 
■with our culture and national aspirations India is a verv big 
countrj in which followers of many religions and speakers of many 
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languages live There is ample scope heie foi various linguistic 
gioups to develop their respective languages and literatures in an 
atmosphere o£ perfect freedom Let me hope all the Indian 
languages will continue to develop and thus contribute to the 
liquidation of ignorance and illiteracy pievalent in our country 
I welcome the establishment of the Punjabi Sahitya Akadann 
and hope that this institution w'ould be instrumental in the eniicli 
ment of the Punjabi and Indian literature I wish the Punjabi 
Sahitya Akadami all success 


UNIVERSITY FORUMS— THEIR IMPORTANCE" 

It IS a matter of great pleasure to me to meet you all today I 
cannot talk to you in detail about the Fust Five-Year Plan or tlie 
Second I can talk to you only m a general svay, because you your- 
selves have been engaged in studying the Plan or its particular 
aspects and have been preparing papers on various subjects and 
discussing them in the seminar That is just as it should be Foi, 
t le Plan has its impoi tance not only because it aims at a certain 
e\el of production, a certain level of investment and a certain level 
o t le national or individual income, but also because it seel^ to 
promote die all round development of the human personality If 
you take that into consideration, you will lealise that diough the 
supply of material goods is important, it is not the only thing that 
mailers In other words, there are other aspects of human life and 

at least of equal 
''111 tie supply of material goods and removal of 
material want It is necessary to bear diis aspect of life in mind, 
pecia y so in t le present age when all the emphasis is being laid 
only on the material aspects of life Even in our country w'hicli has 
folrM spiritual values, we have been willynilly 

that on the material plane I do not suggest 

other aspect that I have in mind is ignored by our planners 

lOV. iJm Forum-! nl no-.litrapati Blinvnn, IS April, 
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I am thinking only of ilic emphasis tliat is being laid Pei haps it is 
neccssaiy and also natural because tve have for centuries sufTcicd 
from a deficiency of tliose material goods and ue have felt tlie want 
of necessities of life for a pietty long time. Therefore it is that the 
first tliought of oui leaders only uent touaids the removal of those 
ivanis tvliicli uere uppermost and which evei)one of us expciienccd 
But, at tlie same time, we cannot aflbid to forget that tlieie is tlie 
Qtliei aspect Mere raising of the standard of living by sujiplying 
more and moie goods is not enough Aftei all, the aim of human 
being IS happiness-happiness of individuals, happiness of nations, 
happiness of humanity and of all creation If we look at the 
problem horn this point of view, we shall find tliat in bringing real, 
genuine and tiue happiness, material things play a rather un- 
important pait We come aaoss men who are happy but ulio do 
not at the same time possess any of tliose things whicli we associate 
with a good and pleasant life On tlie other hand, ue knou of men 
who possess all kinds of material tilings uliich may be needed for a 
good life and that too in an ample measure and yet tlicv aic not 
happy I remember having met a roan, a veij rich millionaire, 
many many years ago I happened to be his guest in one of his 
factones foi the night. The next morning as we were talking, he 
s.ud that he had not slept foi several nights befoie the pievioiis 
evening 111100 he got sound sleep When I asked linn why it uas so, 
he said that according to Ins calailation and study of the working of 
the factory, he had found ili.it jt ivas running at a Joss and it was 
only the picvious day that he felt satisfied that it was doing ivell and 
that in couise of time it might even show' some profit A thought at 
once came to my mind AVell, in those dajs I was not earning a 
single pie I was luiinnig about ivitliout a thought for the next da), 
wuUiout a thought cien foi the next hour, and still I was quite 
happy I asked myself w’hy was it Uiat I ivas happy without a 
thought for the following day, while iii) host, in spite of all his 
wealth, was not happy I icaliscd then that happiness isas not 
always dependent on mateinl goods You have been bus) thinking 
of mateiial goods I, theicfoie, thought I would draw yom attention 
tow'ards something which is altogether diffcient I do not suggest 
tint w'hat you ha\e been thinking of 01 w’hat the planners ha%e been 
, contemplating is out of place or unncccssaiy. 1 am onl) suggesting 
that there is another aspect of humTn affaiis which has also to be 
borne in mind It is nccessaiy aI>o because at the picscnt moment 
cten m this coiinti) ivc arc losing our lulancc m ninning after 
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tilings whidi come from otliei places and i ejecting our ot\n things 
wtliout examination, even tliough tliey have come down to us from 
the ancient past That is so not in this countiy alone but m othei 
countries also because values have dianged and oui sense of lelativc 
importance of things is undeigoing a vast change While I am not 
opposed to diangc I do want people to tliink calmly and quietly 
whetliei i\e aie justified in tlnowmg away old values, only because 
they are old My submission is that when ^ve devote ourselves to the 
study of Plans, we should not altogetliei ignore this aspect of life but 
scaich in them for something •whidi may help us in that direction 
also "While we tliink of the targets of investment and pioduction, 
we should also tliink of human chaiactei without which we cannot 
even dream of success for our Plans For, ^however beautiful, 
Iiowevci well conceived, and however w^ell managed our Plans may 
be, they will not succeed without tlie right type of human matenal 
^Fe often hear that sudi and such a thing has failed The madiinc 
was all right, the equipment was all light, everything tliat could be 
tone was done all right, yet it failed because of human failure 
Vhat w’c should do is to attadi tlie same imjiortance to tlie human 
side that we attach to die material side of dungs This means 
nothing moie than producing a man who has discrimination and 
cliai actor, and who can give up things instead of always tiying to 
giab them Grabbing is easy and giving up is rather difficult, but 
what we need is not so much the former as the latter Remcmbci, the 
man who gives up ultimately grabs more than he gives up So even 
rom 1 1 C acquisitive angle, a man who relinquishes is not ahvays a 
osei he may be a losci from the point of view of immediate gam, 

<ninc''lrr w’lien he loses, he 

than wlmhe'lLV'' something else is not less valuable 

III the ^''SSCst to you to consider the human aspect 

ail oui loiiiur mo ^ c'luc'itmn that we give we want all our cliildicn, 
vhich means tlnt\l^ loung w'omen, to giow up into good cituens 

do'sacrince for othei.. 

;?ue\ nice apnit«t ihr. That is essential for planning My 

cmiihasise possession against the old system is that we 

little Lien our Conii”t t*^*^^i* ™tich and other qualities too 
onl, eights, duties arc 

iiscs hero and there M^'cssly Imd dow'ii c\ccjjt in some 

there l.„t, olniously enough, lights flotv only Horn 
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the pcifoiiuance of duties, the fotmci cannot exist without tlie latter 
That IS also tlie tiuth behind the Plan "Why should tlie Govern- 
ment take upon itself tlie lesponsibihty of planning foi tlie life of 
millions, unless tlie lattei aie piepaied to submit to some kinds of 
lestraint on tlieii individual libeity and fieedoni? This involves 
saciifice Planning is, theiefoie, based on what ivc call the dharma 
of saaifice oi giving up, rather than an insistence on lights or on 
taking more I would, tliercfoie, lequest you to beai this point m 
mind 

As I have said, I base no time, peihaps not even the competence, 
to talk to you in detail ,ibout the Plans You have studied the Plans 
moie thoioughly than I hate done and e\en if I tried to say some- 
thing about them, I could not liaie possibly said anytliing new to 
)ou But I thought I might diaw youi attention to sometliing 
wliicli ivas not explicitly stated but which ivas impliat in the Plans, 
just as duties aie implicit in our Constitution, although they arc not 
expiessly laid doim 

I thank you for tlie opjioilunity you have given me to meet you 
and say a few words to you 


PRAKRIT RESEARCH INSTITUTE, VAISKALI 

Foundalion-slotie Laying Cciemony 
23 Apiil, 1956 

It IS Bihar's good fortune that its past pi ovules the backgiound 
of the histoiy of ancient India, to know w'lucli it is essential to under- 
stand Bihai’s past lnstoi7 Vaishali is undoubtedly one of the 
prominent pkiccs connected with our gloiious past This town was 
the capital of the Liclihavi and Vajji republic and a well-known 
centre of lepublican or democratic activities Theie was a time when 
no king ruled this pait of the countr)' and nioie than seven thousand 
icpiescntatives of the people auried on the woik of .idmmistiation 
The administration of justice here was so nice that Lord Buddha 
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himself paid it a handsome tribute Vaishali ivas ivithout doubt the 
fountain-head of demoaacy at that time 

Vaishah is also tlie birthplace of Loid hfahaviia Buddha 
also had great admuation for it He sanctified it by tieading on its 
soil seveial times and compared its assembly ivith that of tlie gods 
The lofty ideals u'liich sprang from Vaishah benefited not only India 
but also the neighbouring countries of Asia Vaishah, theiefore, 
occupies an important place in otu histoiy and should be the most 
suitable place for tlie location of tlie Piakiit Researdi Institute 
Ihis Institute will fulfil a long-felt need in oui cultural life and 
historical studies 


This Institute i\ill devote itself to the study of Jainology and 
lescaich in Piakrit texts and liteiature This task is of great signi- 
ficance not only from the point of view of cultuie but also from that 
of Indian history and thought The Prakrit Text Society was 
established in Delhi foui ycais ago witli tlie ^impose of jiubhshing 
Piakiit manusciipts The aims and functions of the Piakiit Text 
Society aie not, houevei, broad enough to undertale the iioik pro 
posed to be entrusted to this Institute 


Luckily I have been connected w-itli the Piakiit Text Society 
loin Its veiy inception. I have always drought that the work of 
reseaicli, annotation and publication of die old Piakiit texts is of 
uncamcnial importance from die point of view of our history, 
iteiatuie and cultuie It is only during the last 40 years that 
iistoiians have started attaching impoitance to diis work, although 
a cginning has been made in this direction only in recent yeais 
os graduate studies and researclics done in the Prakrit Research 
nstiuite lull be of help and guidance to die Piakiit Text Society 
, Vaishah today it seems difficult even to imagine dial 

ipniii capital of a piospeious and influential 

1 lirr ^ ** ancient liteiatuie available in diffeient 

b "»cnptions uhicli proves this fact. It is also borne out 

ictnitif * centre of the leligious and liteiaiy 

lemnant of n centuiies, lies today before us as a mere 

tfrim T 1 S 017 hut after great vicissitudes of histoiy, once 

fore republic after 2,500 years. We can, therc- 

ilnt stiifh nf 'r nispiiation. It is but natuial 

•iTom™?/ pay homage to Vaishah and 

md Ditddhisf 1 ° *j?'*'*^ winch, accoiding to the Jain 

huddhisi traditions, gmded die peoolc of this ancient lepi.bhc 
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Although the lepubhc of whicli Vaishali was die capital, 
wielded gieat influence, it iras not a veiy big State Nevertheless it 
ivas the very heart of India Its republican traditions were knoivn 
fai and ivide and in the icalm of thought and ailture it held sivay 
all over India Known for their lust for travel, die Buddhist and 
Jam Acharyas of Vaishah toured all paits of die country to propagate 
the tcacliings of Mahavira and Buddha Then jictivities ivere not 
confined to the Indian holders and they aie knoivn to have establish- 
ed contacts widi seieral Asian countries like Tibet, Nepal, Iran, 
Indonesia, Afghanistan, etc 

Besides Sanskiit, Pah and Prakrit weic the olliei two languages 
prei'alcnt at that tun? Loid Buddha and his follow'eis favoiiied 
Pall, ivhile Mahavira and his disciples cliose Prakiit as the medium 
of their teachings A laige section of the Buddlust and Jam litera- 
ture w'as written in diese tw'o languages Luckily, a good deal of 
w’oik has been done in the field of Pali liteiature, as a result of which 
we have considerably improved our knowledge of the political and 
soual conditions obtaining in ancient India It is about 100 yeais 
that tlic Pah Text Society w as founded as a lesult of the co-operation 
between Indian and foreign Indologists This Society was lespon- 
sible foi bringing out a large number of valuable iiubhcations Un- 
fortunately, the same cannot be said of Piakiit Foi some reasons 
the importance of Piakrit texts and liteiature dawned on us only 
recently Foreign scliolais weie also attiactcd towaids Piaknt only 
in the early yeais of the centuiy It is not necessary for me to dwell 
upon the causes of neglect of Piakrit for such a long time and our 
subsequent inability to do m tins sphere what has already been 
achieved in the field of Pah hteratuie Suffice it to say that it would 
be the responsibility of the Prakiit Research Institute to make up for 
tins remissness by collecting ancient sciipts and publishing them 
aftei proper editing, 

I would like to say a few woids about tlie importance and wide 
range of Piakrit liteiatuie "Wliile the Pah language and literature 
remained aincnt foi just seven centuries, the Prakrit tradition 
'extends to no less than IS cen tunes From the point of view' of 
philolog)', it can be said that as compared to Pah, Prakrit is far 
nearer to tlie modem Indian languages of the Indo-Aryan gioup In 
tact, our modem languages aic true successors of the Prakrits 
prevalent in early middle ages \\Tiether it be Hindi, Bengali, 
Maiatlu oi any otiicr language, it will be found to hav'e its source 
in one of the Prakrits There arc some works written at the time 
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when these languages -were in the formative stage Even today it is 
diflicult to say ■whethei the language of those works is Piakrit oi one 
of the modem languages in its early form A thorough knowledge 
of Piakiit is, therefore, essential to understand fully the origin and 
growth of modern Indian languages 

According to tiadition, the Jam Acharyas did not stay at one 
place for more than three or four months Thus they remained 
constantly on tlie move Whatevei they have written or caused to 
be imtten is, tlierefore, scattered in all parts of the country Luckily 
most of tliose writings are still preserved in the various Jain 
hhandaias in Saurashtia-Gujaiat, Rajasthan, Karnatak and places m 
the North and the East It is of die utmost impoitance to collect 
these saipts and publish them after pioper research and editing 
Another characteiistic of the Jain scliolais was their versatility 
"While the language in a large majoiity of cases is Piakrit, all of them 
are by no means confined to theology or discussion of tlie teacliings 
of Mahavira From theology those people verily diifted to seailar 
liteiature As Prakiit was almost an all-India language in tliosc 
days, scripts, inscriptions and coins beaiing Piakrit inscriiitions aie 
coming to light in various paits of India It is considered that there 
arc about one thousand Piakrit works still m existence Of these 300 


to 350 have Jain theologj' as their theme whereas the rest could be 
classified as w’oiks of secular literature, for example, poetry, drama, 
exicogiaphy, aiithmetic, cuiiency, meteoiology, geography, astrolog)', 
short stories, biogiaphy, tales of tiavels, etc All these books written 
ly Jam ciaryas in Prakrit are chaiacterised by meticulous care for 
tleiail and accmacy of expression 

Ml .3!“ O' "'O l™ or Pralnt htmttiie hM made it 

«n to **opoi*ant to tts Right from the seventh century BC 

luetSy Tn^m ,10.'/"'““ ’ 

a Bond ot hght on the socnl •,'^d , 

.|.nt .mpottant period ot tato^’t W 

btcratiirc has yet to be taken ^ ‘ contained m Prakrit 
fart that these writing chroniclers The 

which our knowledge is mos? history about 
conjecture, engenders tho Wn "Adequate and is mostly based on 
in Prakrit works comintr i information contained 

b« filled a pip m onr history might 
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Foi all these reasons, I think, sustained lesearch in this field and 
the publication oC Prakrit books is of extraordinary impoitance 
Apart from Indian historians and scholars, foreign Indologists like 
Dr Schubrmg, are also of the same view They hold that oui 
knowledge of Indian history and hterature would remain incomplete 
witliout fully familiarising ourselves with Prakrit literature It 
would be sad, and even disgraceful, if this forgotten treasuie of 
infoi matron is not unearthed and assimilated in the general stream 
of oui knowledge even now when we are a free country. 

Equally important not only for India but tlie whole world is 
the need to appreciate the message of Mahavira and to knoiv as 
much as possible about his worldly life The doctnne of ahimsa 
enunciated by him was tlie lesult of his experience gained at gieat 
personal saaifice We know it from the life of Mahavira that even 
after doing great penances he did not become an introveit, or 
indifferent to other human beings* joys and sorrows Far from bemg 
so, he ivas ever full of sympathy for others It ivas his feeling of 
utmost sympathy for otliers that earned him from animal to plant 
life His valuable experience and his extraordinary insight into 
human affaiis which made him propound the ideal of ahmsa, are 
not matters of mere idle oinosity but should be a subject matiei 
of scientific study and leseaich 

There is another dung which we should learn fiom the life of 
Loid Mahavira, and that is die need to harmonise opposite views 
and standpoints It means that one should be so tolerant and broad- 
minded as to bring sj-mpadiy to bear upon an appieciation of others' 
views and to develop in him the capacity eventually to bring diem 
round to his own view This emphasis on developing the capacity 
to harmonise is Mahavira’s great contribution to Indian thought and 
religion We can best appreciate this piinciple of harmony in its 
proper perspective and practical aspect from Mahavira's oivn life 

For all diese reasons I considei the establishment of the Prakrit 
Researdi Institute at Vaishali as most opportune I hojie that as a 
result of the studies and researdies carried on heie we shall not only 
be adding to our knowledge of Indian history and enridiing Indian 
culture, but also be able to understand the teadungs and know die 
life-story of one of the greatest souls ever boin in this world I am 
sure this Piakiit Research Institute, of whidi you have been good 
enough to ask me to lay the foundation stone, will, before 
long, stait functioning I have no doubt in my mind diat m course 
of rime the work of diis Institute uill lestoie for Vaishali the 
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eminent jilace it enjoyed in the woild o£ learning and cultinc in 
times gone by The Goveinment of Bihar and othei institutions 
and individuals svlio have gisen financial and other help in the 
establishment of tins Institute deseive our tlianks Let me hope all 
of them ivill continue to olFei then help and co operation in this 
gicat task in fiituie also 


EXHIBITION ON BASIC EDUCATION, DELHI 


Imugutal Addiess 
28 A pul 1956 


I am very glad tliat the Ministry of Education have oiganisecl 
this cvlnbition on basic education, which, I am sure, ivill focus 
public attention on the system of education and help explain the 
pnnaples and ideals for which it stands Taking into account the 
fact that the concept of basic education is not altogether clear m 
•ill minds in tlic countiy*, tins exhibition ought to help clarify sonic 
of the points and make appreciation of the aim and puipose of 
basic education easier The various exhibits displayed in this 
exhibition arc m a way the lesults m a concrete form of our 


cxpciimcnt m basic education during the last 15 yeais or so, moic 
particulaily since Independence 

\s I 1 iciv basic education and as I have understood it since tins 
new concept in the sphere of education was mooted by Gandhiji 
leading educationists m 1938, I nnglit briefly 
tlip integrated system of education winch provides for 

rLJrr f ot both mind as well as body by laying 

in or lathei on learning 

IS under niT *^' education childicn leain the three 

tal "of soL the instiumen 

1 V th 11^/ the ait of making 

Pmmnnw m rl of basic education 

• 'nj? through handicrafts, winch senes piimaril> to 
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distinguish it from other systems of education, makes for the 
development of the body along with that of tlie mind oi the intellect 
Through handiaafts tlie cliildren not only gne a better chance 
to their limbs to grow but also make the routine of learning moie 
interesting and less irksome The cieative instinct helps mental 
development and initiathe 

'iVIicn Afahatma Gandhi mooted this idea, he had another 
objectne in mind The ciafts and things which the childien tvould 
make could be put on sale and thus made to recover at least a part 
of the expenses inclined on education Indeed, Gandhiji thought 
that without hating resoit to some such device univeisal education 
in a big countiy like India was bound to remain an unfulfilled dream 
for long He felt sine that besides pioviding the right type 
of education, the system of basic education might also go a long 
way in paving tlie way for meeting the etei -increasing outlay on 
education in the countiy 

Ever since 1938, basic education has been a subject of actite 
controversy in educational circles, although the Genual Advisoiy 
Eoaid of Education has been peuodically considering the appioving 
of tlie general principles of tins system After Independence, the 
Cential and the State Ministries of Education have been giving 
serious thought to the question and basic education has been 
introduced almost m all parts of ilic country on an expeiimental 
basis In spite of complications and a number of difiiculties, the 
experiment has gone on and every year more and more basic 
schools have been started and facilities for naming of personnel 
provided 

The big question, how'ciei, which arises when ive review die 
position and try to assess the progress made so far, is whether we have 
steered cleai of the diffiailties and base emerged from the con- 
troversy' stage I am afraid a positive answer to this quesuon 
is not possible, although I knmv that a negative one would be 
equally incoriect. The pioblem of having trained personnel in 
adequate numbers and ivith adequate training and understanding 
IS undoubtedly one of the gieatest difficulties in the way of 
popularising it Hut some of the administiatois and teachers still 
appear to be in doubt as to the feasibility of basic educaUon The 
tedmiques of basic education, it may be true, have not yet been 
fully developed or leasonably standardised As conditions vary 
greatly from region to legion and many of the best-knowm experiments 
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aie said to have been conducted on a limited scale and, in some 
cases, under contiolled and somexvhat untypical conditions, final 
conclusions irliicli may be applicable to the ivhole country have not 
emeiged as yet In the very nature of things, a ladical change m the 
pattern of education on a countiy-ivide scale is undoubtedly an 
uphill task 


No one irho appicciates the vastness of the problem that 
umveisal education picsents m this counti-y, need be disheartened 
m the face of the difficulties I have lefeired to ]ust now But what 
IS of greater consequence is nhethei those who are entrusted witli 
the task of implementing oui educational ijolicies and tliose who 
.ictually teadi the childicn, ,ne convinced in their minds of the 
efficacy of the system of basic education If as a result of then 
nisthand knowledge and expeuence of this question they have come 
to have full faith in basic education, I am sine no diffiailties nrill 
deter them and they will keep on mai clung steadily towards the 
goal of universal education But if, on the other hand, their own 


convictions are shaky and they devote themselves to it meiely in the 
spirit of caiiying out oiders imposed fiom above, no amount of 
financial allocation and othei facilities are going to bung us nearer 
our goal I knoiv theic is scope for honest differences of opinion 
on this 01, for that raattei, on any question, but I thought, on sudi a 
fundamental issue as that of education, we should haie been able 
to resolve such diffeiences by now and cleaied tlie way foi reconstt ac- 
tion in the all-impoitant field of education I need hardly emphasize 
t le priority which belongs to a matter like education in a democracy 
Ut me hope that even witli our limited lesources, tlie efforts that 
I le nion Ministry of Education and its counter-parts in the States 
arc making will bear fruit and eventually we shall succeed in 
liquidating ignorance and ilhteiacy m India 

coiirpnt*° fj*! ***® exhibition is likely to clarify and populaiise the 
effoii-; ®^«cation and to indicate the result of Uie 

the iden expansion of basic education, I welcome 

iliihlren'«^ri°*^^T***i^ exhibition It will give some idea of 
selection of preferences and aptitudes m the matter of 

J’nd books nre books picparcd by children themselves 

parents but nbo ' ^ tcadieis and 

c^hdton evince interest m tins 
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I am very glad to have got tliis opportunity to see on the stage 
Panch Pmameshivar, the famous story written by Prem Chand, one 
of India s foremost tmters. All of you aie familiar with the vivid 
picture of oiu countiylife drawn in this sioiy In case any one of 
)0U has not mad Panch Pa^ameshxva), this drama whicli you will 
see just now uould make up for that omission It is indeed an 
excellent idea to present the tiorks of our representative writers m 
the form of dramas, because that is the best way of immortalising 
those writeis and popularising what they xriote. Seeing a stoiy staged 
in the form of a drama creates a far better effect on human mind 
than mcicly reading it in print 

Stones like Panch Paiameshwax need to be popularised widely 
In It the importance of Pancliayats, the feeling of good-neighbouili- 
ness among villager and the sense of justice in the Panchs have 
been so well depicted and emphasised The imjjoitance of tins stoiy 
fox us today is far greater than it was even at tlie time when Prem 
Chand irrotc it, because along ivith oui efforts to industrialise India 
and to inciease our national wealth, the Government of fiee India 
are also reorganising the Panchayats and vesting them with the 
important task of rural icconstniction 

It would not be out of place to say a feiv words on tins occasion 
about the writer of this storj'. Prem Cliand not only enriched Hindi 
and Urdu literatures, but also considerably raised their standards 
As all of you know, m his novels and short stones Prem Chand 
foaissed attention on the problems and situations one actually 
meets in life The novel in Prem Chand's hand became a valuable 
medium for tlie depiction of life as people actually lived it All the 
characters in his novels and stories are men and women of the ivoild 
as we see them m every-day life. In tliis way, Prem Chand changed 
the whole climate of Hindi fiction and established a new relationship 
between fictional literature and lustorj' 

It is only for scholars and liteiarj' ciitics to adjudge the place 
that Piem Chand has or should have as a novelist and stoiy-writer 
in India’s or, for that matter, in world's literature As an ordinary 
leader of his works, I can only say tlrat there appears to be no 
humanitarian or just cause in soaety, in politics, in literature or in 

* Spccdi deluctcd on the occasion of the staging of Prem Clmnd’s Ponch 
Parameshwar in Sapni House, Nen Delhi, 3 August, 1956 
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e\ci}-day Jifc, i\Iudi Piem Cliand did not espouse Pleading for 
patriotism, creating a favouiable atmospheie for the national stiuggle 
against foreign domination, sympathising with the poor and die 
JicJpless village folk, raising his voice of protest against social evils, 
all diese ideals characterise Piem Chand’s stones and novels IVe 
can call him a social rcfoimer, a self-iespecting tvage earner, a genuine 
patriot and a true fiiend of the pool I think every work of such 
a iMiter deserves the best of consideration at our hands The lofty 
ideals which Piem Cliand kept befoie him and the wiiteis of Ins 
times and die manner in which he li\ed up to them all his life, 
should serve as an example and a guide to oin present-day nriters 
I congiatulate the Delhi State Hindi Sahitya Saimnelan on dns 
venture and hope that it ivill strive to present before the public in 
the same ivay the ivorks of leading Indian witeis, past and present, 
nrespectnc of the language in whiclx they uTotc 


KALAKSHETRA, ADYAR 

Piesulential Adibess 
13 August, 1956 

It Ins gi\cn me gieat pleasure to be hcie with you, even though 
for a short time You hate righdy said, this institution ones its inspi- 
ration to our past culture and history Here, you are trying to lecreatc 
conditions in tvlncli oiii children may live a life wlucli our ancestors 
held as an ideal for all of us Today it is necessary to remind 
oniscUcs of oui past We hate undoubtedly a great future befoic 
us But when t\c realise that there is something in us and in our 
pist, something in our history’, icligion, traditions and culture, which 
tie can gne to the uorld, die futmc becomes brighter still because 
u 15 cnlitcntd and inspired by these ideals It is for this reason 
til It I tiluc a t\ork of diis nature I can assure y'ou that you tvill 
altvays Intc my sympathy and my admiration and whatever little scr- 
Mr»‘ 1 nn offer, I sha*! ahsays be prepared to render for ibis cause 





JIASHTRA JBHASHA PRACHAR SAMIfl 


You have meniioned Dr Bcsant’s name That name has been 
a source o£ inspiration to many o£ us not only in the political field 
but also in the spiritual and cultural fields. At a time when ue 
weie being earned away by a vicious current, Mis Besant enabled 
us to save oui-selves and to get out of tlie whirlpool. Noiv that ive 
have won our freedom we need all the moie to look back to the 
past so that it may inspiie us in the future. In tins task, institutions 
like )ouis also have to play a great part because the more we can 
enliven oui lives wth our oivn tiaditions and past cultuie, the moic 
■we can give to die rest of the world a message wliidi it soiely needs 
We ha\e no leason to be apologetic to anybody or to be ashamed 
of anydnng. There have been things of which we must be ashamed 
but whidi should be forgotten, diere have also been dungs of 
wludi any nation can be pioud "We should tiy to benefit from the 
lattei and also impart them to others Our cultuial missions abioad 
should caiTy die spiritual message of India to othei countries, foi, 
in my opinion, it is that message which will be most fiuitful and 
most welcome I do hope any mission which goes out of yoiu 
institution will cany not only the message of ait, beautiful and 
inspiiing as that may be, but also die message of the spiritual path 
which we requite and whidt die world requires more than anything 
else 

I am veiy happy to be able to be ivitli you even foi this short 
period 


RASHTRA BHASHA PRACHAR SAMITI 

Foundation-Slone Laying Ceiemony 
13 Sepiembei, 1956 

The woik of piopagating the national language in this State 
has been going on for the last 20 yeais You have already been told 
tvliat piogress has been made in this duection during this pciiod 
Since Independence, it has been felt that this work should be 
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expedited as far as possible so tliat Hindi could be adopted as a 
medium ot inter-State contacts and business in tlie Vtinous splieies 
In tins connection tve should remembei a few tilings, because 
it IS necessaiy that we avoid misimdcistandings wlncli tend to 
Cl cate difficulties, at least psydiological difficulties The fiist thing 
'uhicli those uho speak Hindi should keep in mind is tliat Hindi is 
not to be piopagated in place of oi at the expense of any legional 
kuiguage All these languages have not only to continue to be used 
m tlieir respective legions but then giowth and eniichment has 
to be planned, and in this uoik eieiy possible help should be 
extended by all sections of tlie people If this fact is lost sight of, 
the result i\ould be tliat in non-Hindi speaking areas Hindi piachar 
would inspiie opposition lathci tlian trust and }}opulai inteiest 
Therefore, while encouiaging Hindi, notlnng should be done whicli 
impedes the pi ogress of icgional languages, and it should be cleaily 
understood that in those aieas Hindi has to be used only foi 
pin poses of iiitei State contacts We find sometimes Hindi being 
pitched against icgional languages whereas actually their iival is 
knghsh and not Hindi 


ttniveisities are springing up in all the States and 
tJ,? encouiaging the local languages spoken Uieic To pioniotc 
fi,°" systematic develoiiment and to enrich the literatures 
osc anpages has devolved as a primary duty on these 

universities have already adopted 
tint in ^1*^ media of instiuction, and we can be sure 

oier to iJif 1° U’lieic it has not been done so far, the switch 
oi 1 f ^'mguage of the icgion is bound to take place sooner 

rcMsw lo Ilf ^ ^ imagine that when English 

would be taken mstiuction m the univeisities, its place 

Ta tie in !" o'vn State, iSiicl. 

media of univeicii'^' Maiaihi have been lecognised as 

done thiough theiiMn"GoTe*°" m 

ticnd will continue to univeisities This 

Madhja Piadesh ivdi ,o? ^nomentum even when tins pait of 
legional languages, Maiathi n 

unhcrsitj education Aciuallv^ dominate the scene of 

Inic a 1 icad\ accepted Gii * ^ ^ujaiat and Poona universities 
<»f Inghdi 'ihcsc unneisnie^' 1*'"^' J'laiathi respectively in place 
dcstlopmcm of then icsiiocti ' ncccpted the enrichment and 
amis Sitnihrlj, svlicu^oi M as one of then piincipal 

‘imthi is spoken, English will be 
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leplaced by Marathi, just as in Hindi-sjaeaking aieas Hindi will take 
Its place, and in die South, the four Soudi Indian languages u’lll 
replace it But in die sjiheie of besiness, country-wide contacts, etc, 
English iNill be replaced by Hindi To assign a spheie for the 
national language widei than this is neithei necessary nor, in my 
opinion, desirable If there is any misunderstanding in diis regard. 
It js the duty of all those who speak oi woik foi Hindi to remove it 
The othei thing which must always be kept in view is diat 
the piopei giowdi of all Indian languages and die enrichment of 
then hteratuies is our desideratum I presided o\er die Hindi 
Sahitya Sanunelan held here in 1936 I still remcmbei that in my 
address I laid enijihasis on die fact that it was not in the interest 
of Hindi to boycott ivoids of noii-Hindi stock 1 Voids of exotic 
oitgni which are now ament in Hindi should not be excluded and 
replaced by Hindi oi Sansknt words I am of die same opinion 
even today I feel diat Hindi should keep its doois open to w^oids 
of odier languages which have been or can be absoibcd in it Take 
the case of English If you take an English dictionaiy and compare 
Its latest edition widi one of its eaily editions, many additional 
words will be found to have been added to the language Some 
time back I happened to see an old dictionary That dictionary is 
hardly one-tendi in ^olumc of die present-day edition of the 
diciionai 7 , although, in course of lime, the types in whicli the latest 
edition is printed have giown smallei Ihis is entirely due to the 
addition of new w^oids I am told when die Oxford Dictionary w'as 
being compiled, good many new' w'ords came to be added to the 
Enghsh language and W’hilc die compileis ivere still tackling 
concluding poitions of die dictionary, a supplement had to be 
punted in order to accommodate die new' w’ords This shows that 
English IS a living and growing language, whicli also explains its 
all-iound piogress As our Piime Ministei said die other day, 70 
pel cent of the scientific and tedinical journals of the w’orld are 
In ought out in English If die supporteis of die English language 
had adopted the policy of boycotting woids of foreign oiigin and 
deaded to confine dieniselves to ivords known to Cliaucei and 
Shakespeare, it w'ould not have made diis phenomenal progress 
We w'ant that all die help that odier languages can give for 
emidiiiig Hindi should be gladly accepted and the dilferent shades 
and meanings of Hindi words in odier languages should be propeily 
studied I am not sure if academiaans i^ould accept this pioposal, 
but eventually they will have to do it and accept not only w'ords of 
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other languages, but also countenance some iclaxation in tlic ugid 
rules of Plindi giammar Today about 42 per cent o£ out people 
speak Hindi If the remaining 58 pei cent aie also to leain 
tlie language, iigid adheience to old forms of grammar will 
have to be given up I have seen some Hindi works wiitten by 
Marathi speaking and Bengali-speaking wi iters wlio weie by no 
means scliolars of Hindi but only of their respective languages 
Ihese VNorks had a distinctive style and mode of expiession "Wc 
must show some indulgence to such variations in style and considei 
tliem as part of Hindi I hope this is the way to ensure the deveIo 2 > 
nient and popularisation of Hindi 

We also hear sometimes tliat some ijeojile aie not favourably 
inclined tovvaids Hindi They say tliat English is a moic widely 
understood language and we would not be able to do without it 
As in the case of Hindi oiganisations in tlie Noitli and elsewhere, 
I have also been connected witli the Dakshma Bhaiat Hindi 


Piachar Sabha in whose functions I have often participated When 
I w’as theie last month, Shu M Satyanaiayana told me that in the 
South where Tamil, Telugu, Kannada and Malayalam were spoken, 
die number of English-knowmg peojile did not exceed one million 
lesc iiguies he took from the latest census lejiort The number 
o jieople who knew Hindi, on the other hand, was not less than 
IV c million, that is, five times die number of English-knowing 
pcojilc How can, therefore, we say that iieoplc in the Soudi 
< » not know Hindi It is anothei niattci if some of those 

jicople aie sdiolais of English, wheie.is those who leain Hindi 

t o not gencially attain to diose scholarly heights That is 

jicrhaps because it is not iiecessaiy, for the piesent, to make 

ail intensive study of Hindi As English is still being used as 
ic anguage of newspapers and administration in Goveininent 
o ices. It creates the delusion that the use of English is inoic 
English knowing people aie larger in number 
in' ii studied Hindi and ^^assed vaiious examinations 

It K Ilf np/T I have given, howevei, are leally surprising 
Officul^T-ii about It viould be known when die 

dimk Commission's Report is published I do not 

laivu'agc difficult to make Hindi our national 


Hinfoberause IiVsludy h« not T'"" cultivating 

uutiiinn ir,.,. « Sluuy has not been made compulsoiy This 

O.C m Madras a h^^ years ago 7'Iic Govcrnmciit did 
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not make Hindi compulsory but instead appointed a Hindi teadier 
in every scliool Even under this arrangement, about 70 to SO per 
cent students in Madras are studying Hindi It is, indeed, a happy 
augury that such a large percentage of students is studying the 
Hindi language even when it is an optional subject. 

Let me hope the work of Hindi prachar will continue to 
progress tliroughout the country In Maharashtra and Gujarat 
where a very large numbci of people know Hindi, this work should 
not be difficult at all In Maharashtra even those who do not know 
Hindi, are not opposed to it It is not the intention tliat anyone 
should give up his mother-tongue , on the other hand, all languages 
spoken in the country should be jirovided an opportunity of all-round 
development Their literature must be enridied At tihe same ume 
Hindi diould be cultivated in non-Hindi-speaking areas only for 
transacting all-India oi inter-State business Let me hope your 
efforts in this direction will be crowned witli success 


INTERNATIONAL ACADEMY OF INDIAN 
CULTURE 

Foundation-stone Laying Ceremony 
' 30 Novembei, 1956 

I am grateful to Dr Raghuvira, Director of the International 
Academy of Indian Culture, to have asked me to lay the foundation- 
stone of the Academy’s building and to inaugurate the Satapiiaka 
I associate myself with both of tliese functions with pleasure For 
mme time past I have been familiar with the objects of and the 
work done by the International Academy of Indian Culture, and 
'1 feel that despite its limited resources the Academy has been doing 
valuable woik in the field of research I believe there are some 
other institutions also carrying on researches in Indology and other 
branches of ancient thought, but I do not think any one of them 
has been able to covei sucli a range of subjects and such a wide 
field as to include South-East Asia, the Middle East and Central 
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Asia as die International Academy of Indian Culture Seeing the 
importance of this work, it seems essential that the Academy should 
be encouraged m its work, as far as possible 

Searcli for knowledge is as interesting a pursuit as the acquiring 
of It The ancient knowledge, which recorded history and old 
monuments unravel to us, has its limitations These sources o£ 
history do not carry us very far and in some cases they do not tell 
us enough of the currents and cross-currents of popular thought 
Luckily, we have another source of having a peep into the dim and 
forgotten past That source consists of ancient works and manus 
cripts found in a ranety of languages and scripts An examination 
of dus data and its proper integration can also add to our knowledge 
of that period 


Not much by way of research has till now been done so far as 
the countries of the East are concerned, although scholars are of the 
viciv that exchange of thought and mutual give-and-take on the 
intellectual level has not been less in Asia than in other parts of the 
ivorld By not assimilating this knowledge, we aie not only keeping 
our information incomplete but are also unable to assess correctly 
man’s intellectual progress through the ages That is why proper 
integration of the bits of knowledge scattered in various lands is 
not only essential for the lifting of the curtain over patclies of 
Ignorance but also for having an integrated histoiy of the intellectual 
evo ution of man Researches of this kind, therefore, register an 
advance in our knowledge in addition to throwing a flood of light 
on t le mutual relationship subsisting among peoples of different 
lands and enabling us to know the result of thcir common efforts 
in pursuit of knowledge 

The story as to how thoughts travel almost like electricity from 
another influencing and inspiring peoples of far-flung 
our ^ interesting Short stones of ancient India and 

many ‘gious tlioughts spread in fai off territories crossing 

IV av tJie ni ft tK*” ”’S J^‘*ny a high mountain peak In the same 
of art trv\f>i? bought and the Buddhist conception 

spcakina * oreign lands at a time when, comparatively 

Sn? pLZT f were, more or less, non 

coumnes wliere tltcvbln saplings planted them in other 

Buddhist ihoupht ”®nied and bore fruit In all these countries 

b\ local ihoiigljt ^*^fitions tvere assimilated in and influenced 
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It has been the cffoit of the International Academy of Indian 
Culture to present all thoset currents of thought in a leadily 
assimilable and integrated, form. It is gratifying to note that in its 
efforts the Academy has met with considerable success as a result 
of uhich it IS going to launch its publication programme, making 
a beginning i\Ttli Satapitaka The Satapitaka is a collectne record, 
an integrated view of the many currents of tlioughts that crossed 
each othei throughout vast territories m the Himalajan fastnesses 
of Tibet and from tlie Pacific Islands of Indonesia upto the snou- 
covered steppes in Sibeiia and Central Asia Indian tliought had 
influenced all tins vast area in anaent times I hope tlie publication 
of Satapitaka will throw mudi light on tlie undetermined histor)’ of 
these ancient countries and the evdiange of tliought that once took 
place among Uiem I am glad that the International Academy of Indian 
Culture has planned the publication of sudi a monumental work 

All tins information about the ancient history of Eastern 
countries and tlieir mutual relationship is coming to us at a time 
when tliere is an upsurge of an’akening discernible in them This 
knowledge is, theiefore, of partiailar impoitance to us Not only 
tlie countries of Asia but all tlie nations of the world aie getung 
doser to one another, and all of them feel that the world can be 
saied from destructive wars by strengthening mutual ties of goodwill 
and friendship Our knowledge of the lelations whidi subsisted 
among the various countiies in anaent times is bound to lend 
strength to the basis of intei national friendship Let us hope that 
the publication of Satapitaka and also the new airakemng will 
inspire a sense of intellectual unity and neighbourliness among 
peoples inhabiting a large part of the world May the penetrating 
researdies and the light of knowledge leraove the accretions caused 
by successive upheaials and the unending icvolutions of tlie wheel 
of time, enabling us to see the peoples inhabiting the eastern 
hemisphere as one family ! 

I must compliment Dr Raghuiira, the Founder-Director of 
the International Academy of Indian Culture, on his erudition anc 
peiseverance, which have enabled him to take in hand a wor o 
such great significance. I hope this impoitant woik will continue 
and tlie gaps whidi exist today in our knowdedge of anaent istory 
and literature will be bridged by the publications of the Internation 


Academy of Indian Culture , 

I welcome this commendable effort of the Academy and wish 


It all success 
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KANYA MAHAVIDYALAYA, JULLUNDUE 

Convocation Address 
29 September, 1952 


I can never resist a call from an educational institution, because 


I have been associated with such institutions throughout and have 
always taken a keen interest in education I was therefore, happy 
to accept your invitation, it is a pleasure to be in your midst and 
to confer degrees on many of the students assembled here 

You are fortunate indeed to receive education m the Kanya 
Mahavidyalaya— for this institution occupies an important place m 
this State and has made a remarkable contribution to tlie advance- 
ment of our women. This institution was founded many years 
ago by a true social-reformer ivho was inspired by lofty and sacred 
ideals of emancipation of ivomen and national advancement and 
who had genuine reverence for womanhood We have in our 
country two types of educational institutions-those established by 
our English rulers for the achievement of their own ends and those 
ounded independently by patnots and nationalists with a view to 


eiiving our civilization and rebuilding our cultural traditions The 
anya ahavidyalaya was founded many years ago in pursuance 
o t lese sacred ideals, and tliose of you who are entering life after 
aMng completed your education in such an institution are really 
ortuiwte ou have obtained this higher degree, of course, but to 
a\e one so rom tins institution should also be a treasure of your 
lue winch must add to your laurels 

out ofThp received their degrees are noiv stepping 

bfc-an r -“t arena of 

heavy r«nomiW i s^ru^le You have on your shoulders 

education will rn m*’ ^ confident that your experience and 

students-n ^ to hear them ivith grace So far you were 

ahead in the face of Inuh'f * to marcli 

)ou have rcccncd u ttfanous problems I hope the education 

) reccncd here will give you strength and energy to face 
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Ji 

t ' 

them as responsible citizens of an independent country But for tlint 
you should have a clear picture of what you are going to do m life. 

I believe you all know that women occupied a position of 
great importance and dignity in anaent India— that dicy played an 
enviable role in domestic and social life and made a splendid contri- 
bution to an all-round development of society by \irtuc of tlieir 
ingenuity, intellect and spirit of sacrifice I need hardly remind 
you how they distinguished themselves in various arts and 
scicnccs-Mathematics, Ethics. Theology. Economics, Mcdirine. 
Domestic Science, etc., etc The aduevements of Siia, Savitri, Gargi 
and Kalavati are proud memones for us The character of our 
women in the past was exalted and traditions glorious, and they 

can still be cited as examples for the women today 

I am saying all this to bring home to you that the woman is 
an incarnation of divinity (devi). a sustainer (dhatri). a creatuc 
, energy which conduces to the growth and welfare of human socic t). 
By virtue of tins creative power you can work in an ou i 
' home for an all-round progress of society Thus your rcsponsi i 
IS commensurate with your power I attach great . . 

the education of girls for these and similar reasons Howetxr noWc 

^ be our Ideals and whatever system of 
however liberal and equitable be our economic and social ^ 
we cannot biing lasting peace and piosperity to our > 

the physical and mental make-up of our coming gc • 
sound foundation I, therefore, hold that women can j ‘ * 

more vital role in the home than in the factory 

This, however, docs not mean that I want ^ Homcsiic life 

witliin the four walls of the house. Along wit t t * sod-*! 

they can and should participate But rcM 

activities to whidi tliey are naturally and cqua > cn ' 
freedom and liberty only mean that the woman n p * 
faculties not only for her induidual development bm aho for^me 
total dcselopmcnt of the society, leading u 

of humanity at large, wherein is included Indnn 

Accoidmg to the ancient traditions and , * 

womanhood, you base not only to cdiic.itc 
•progress thcrc-afier in all directions as die .1,,. vmk of 

' After freedom, now, you have also to plav your par ‘ ^ p,,,. 

national reconstinction _This is possible only w cn ' - 
picient system of education to suit our purpose 
country^ is faced with conflicting ideologies The moa. 
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Reformists— those ivho style tliemselves as Progressivists— contend 
that bo}s and girls should be educated togetlier under the same 
system of education They hold that the woman should be treated 
on a basis of equality not only in the domain of education but in 
dll fields and walks of life, Uiat she should have complete soaal 
fieedom and should be able to participate in all activities and 


occupations as an equal partner of man These peojsle want that 
the system of education should also be modelled accordingly 
Diametrically opposed is the view of the orthodox camp Thus, 
ive have today conflicting ideologies regarding the education of 
women We have naturally to consider carefully whicli of these 
two will suit us better and help in tlie advancement of our culture 
and civilization If you ask me, I shall, of course, advise you to 
choose the middle-course effecting a compromise between the two 
ITie one mam defect of modem education, beside various other 
flaivs and shoitcoinings, is that it is very expensive Every ycai we 
are turning out from our unnersities tliousands of students who— at 
least many of them— fail to get employment and find it difficult to 
make both ends meet Thus our universities aie on the one hand 
adding to the number of the unemployed and on the other breeding 
dandies in swanns Girls and boys of ordinary middle class families, 
uhen tliey go into scliools or colleges, fall victims to prevalent 
fashions and start imitating their fellow-collegians in costly dress 
and toilets ivhicli make their living pretty expensive and thus create 
difficulties for their guardians Naturally, after such an expensive 
e iication when they go out of then schools and colleges, it is quite 
1 ey that their life becomes a buiden, because this expensive 
education cannot be suffiaently lucrative It cannot get them 
JO s-and ultimately they begin to feel that it is useless. We have, 

carefully whether this system of education 

amendment Wisdom does not lie 
in blind adherence to conventions 


question befoic us is— and we must give it due thought, 
of amendments should be made in our present system 

a Micccssful"aml\*p/M our hoys and girls to lead 

"c lecall to n r hfe^ In this context, quite naturally, 

iiUintes but •iLo'"'*' * ^ different sjstem-a system iv-hich not only 
5or hiimeU A ^ shident to become self-reliant and earn 

hbtral t ducaiion ]t nT really fruitful if besides imparting 

■'nd maVes him i orl dignit) of labour to the student 

us new s^’slcm of education iras called bv 
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Mahaima Gandhi as" Nai Tallin In this s^'stcm ?n alliCtind 
development of personality is attempted thi-migh conitrv.cihc 
worh. Our institutions can greatly benefit by this mcihod ;;n'i 
create a healthy atmosphere of self-reliance luthm their prcmiftn 
This would help in solving the problem of uncmplojracm to a 
certain extent and also develop those faculties of our cluldicn on 
tvhicli tile real progress of mankind ultimately depends 

For a woman, in partiailar, efiidenq is indispensable. She 
should be able to cooperate Cully iMth man in home life Siic diould 
be a good housc-uifc and should not look do^n upon the smallest 
household duties. It u'ould be unfortunate if higher education led 
women to shirh or shun ilicir domestic duties *\ wounti's ic’i 
dignity lies in her efficiency and self-reliance. Some imcrprc: 
independence narrowly as being equipped for a job or a prolcitiun 
But true independence implies minimum dependence on otlter'. 
Is it not independence to manage tlie entire ssorK of the liouichold ? 
Conversely, is u not the worst form of dependence to need a 
nurse for the up-bringing of one’s children— nay men for t;iving 
Uiem a breast-feed. Therefore, true self reliance means mnunum 
dependence rvlicthcr of tlie mistress on the maid or vice i 
Nature and God have chosen woman for the tash of 
tualing die human race (sshich she alone can do) V/r-rtn 
as well as socicij must realise the implications of tins proud ard 
unique i-csponsibniiy and it must be rcllccied in whatever sv'icr' 
of education is adopted for them. It is not ncccswrv both 
men and women should do all tjpes of wovV. This is rot N’-'niov 
dispensation Tlie woman must thercfoic equip herself for her 
primar) responsibility— a responsibilitj which does not end Ivt 
begms with procreation and entails life-long efibrt for the 
of man. Our girls must be educated in all ihe<c thuirv o. 
women so that they ran plaj their role in Uie atlvmtofr ert ih 
nation 


, 1 thank jou once again became jw! and j'our Imi'.ti.uot "v.- 

iScvotcd to this great mission of the cnT'’nc}pa{ion cl "c.f'rr, 
tl'i' devclopmcnr of society in its real '^eiwe nnd to the t eVfe 
hunniiitiy as a whole.' I do hoj>s you will alwaw l.-.**p i'' ^ ^ 

advancement of human culture and the mlc of r a*rert 


WerV, actoniingly so that )Q.ir ins’ituison hcroirv^ 
of love anti co-opetaiion, diffusing sr.v’ punt' 
thtough uuth and non vidcnce 


’c 
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In the end, 1 once again congratulate the girls who arc now 
entering life after receiving education at such a centre of learning 
and culture I insh them every success 


VISHWA-BHARATI, SANTINIKETAN’' 


Convocation Addiess 
23 Decembc), 1952 

I consider it a great privilege to have this opportunity 
at coming to this sacred spot hallowed by the dedicated life of 
Maharshi and the centre selected by Gunidev to establish his dear 
institution enshnning his ideals and aspirations Gunidev had 
laid the seed of this institution and had watered it with all his 
strength and unceasing daily semce It is our misfortune that he 
present bodily amidst us, but we know that die spirit is 
or a an dirough various forms and in various ways it goes on 
inspiring and nourishing good deeds in the woild Every particle 
nor impress of his footprint There is not a pebble 

hPrP ® comer of the buildings and houses 

uliich'iJn imprint of his personality and 

nioit o^i^v So It would be presump 

perhaps about it, but even then it may not 

and histon- ^ before you and others die position 

by llabih'DTOiXn^'i Ashram had baen founded 

as a retreat foi r,.!, ' ^^fiore, the revered father of Gunidev, 

esujblishment, it has^nnl! meditation and contemplation Since its 
some time, it* was through three stages of evolution Foi 

) cars oI this cen tun ri ^ ^ of spiritual life, but m the caily 
Ashram, -^hcic children Brahmachar)’a 

icceive education after their 
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InitiatioQ into Brahmacharya In 1923, it reached the third stage and 
the Vishwa-Bharati University was established here Since its verj 
inception, its evolution has taken place in a beautiful environment 
and spiritual atmosphere. So, it iras but natural that the ideals of 
this University were settled m accoi dance with that innate spintuality 
and vvere so stated in the memorandum prepared for r^stration at 
that dme . 

"To study the mind of man in its realisation of different 
aspects of truth from diverse points of view 

To bring into more intimate lelation vvith one another through 
patient study and research, tlie different cultures of the East 
on the basis of their undeilying umty 

To approadi the West from the standpoint of sucli a unity of 
the life and thought of Asia 

‘ To seek to realise in a common fellov«hip of study the meeting 
> of East and West, and thus ultimately to strengthen the 

fundamental conditions of vcorld peace through the estab- 
lishment of free communication of ideas between the two 
hemispheres 

And with sudi Ideals in view to provide at Santiniketan 
aforesaid a centre of culture where research into and study 
of the religion, literatuie, history, science and art of Hindu, 
Buddhist, Jam, Islamic, Sikh, Christian and other dviliza- 
tions may be pursued along witli the culture of the IVest, 
with that simplicity in extemak vchidi is necessary for true 
spiritual realisation in amity, good fellov\ship and 
co-operation between the thmkers and sdiolars of both 
Eastern and "Western countries, hee from all antagonisms 
of race, nationality, creed or caste, and in the name of the 
' One Supreme Being, who is Shantam, Shiv'am, .Vdvaitam 

If one examhies these aims, it becomes evident that Gumdev' desired 
to realise, mainly three objectives through the Vishwa-Bharati 
Eirsdy. 'it was his conviction that the rising generation of students 
should share in the experience which the human mind has had or is 
having of the various forms and aspects of trutli, which can alone be 
termed as true education He insisted Uiat ever) educational 
institution should try to assist its students in sharing in t us 
experience. Secondly, it was his view that even though the concep 
" tion of truth in different countries of the world has assume 
different and differing forms, yet in the countries of both the La<t 
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and the West tliere is an underlying fundamental unity behind 
Its various manifestations. He wanted this institution to study the 
various manifestations of truth in the different countries of the East 
and tlie West On the basis of this fundamental unity and study of 
the different cultures of all the countries, he desired Aat the people 
of the East should be brought into cultural harmony with those 
of the West and thus enabled to have better understanding of 
and lespect for tlie ideals and ideas of one another so that they 
might together and by mutual co operation establish in tlie world the 
fundamental and essential conditions of peace Thirdly, it was his 
heart’s desire that this cultural centre should become the voice of the 
AVorld's conscience Here men may have a commerce of feelings 
and ideals on tlie basis of their fundamental unity and under 
the divine shadow of the great Lord who is Shantam, Shivam and 
Advaitam In complete freedom from all considerations and 
mental barriers of colour, nationality, religion and caste, the people 
here may create such a new consaousiiess in the entire world that man 
IV ill no longci be a prisoner within narrow national limits, but be 
at one with tlie world communitv It was with this view that he 

adopted the motto, for his University, "Yatra Vishwa-Bharati eka 
Nidam" 


For the realisation of these ideals, Gurudev considered it 
essential that the mutual relations between the teachers and the 
taught should be of a special kind and their ways of living also 
should be m haimony with those ideals As I said, to his 
mind, tlie purpose of this University was to pursue the study of 
ruth and tlie complete Truth with single-minded devotion and m 
a e icated and sacrificial spirit and with great perseverance It 
IS quite evident diat if this pursuit of Tnidi is to be carried on m 
teachers and the pupils should have a special 
of Tnifi? They must accept tins pursuit 

calcuhiinn^^ ^ supreme obligation of their life, and that no 
niompm hi should enter into their mind for a single 

Gurudev ”” cf taking it It was to indicate this truth that 
period of i to one of his teacher-friends that “the 

mation of onp’^ dtildrcn is a period of dedication The consum 
knolr ® Self but in service This tniUi 

basic to the sclfrMl used to term education as 

did not consist m r **^^*°” *^6 life of Brahmacharya It 

passint; cxaniination"'*"T^^T^J° memory a few bits of learning or m 
n',n»>.om Indeed, ,he l,te of B,„hmachar,a TO lut 
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aMttar name for striving to identrfy oneself vrfth the norld ^d 

rainrdrttonT^s.--v - 

rch“L“rtS ^'jjet.^rr rs.rrrt^r- -- « 

^rent from them It is not “ 

has to he given in a spmt of chmtty and 

Others in a spirit of humility and de\otion Those 

that education in anaent India ims not an arnde ^ 

who are engaged m the teaching profession in the ” 

no doubt tmchers but those who taught in f cf . toys nem 

gnms Along with hnoivledge ■*“/ J^teTe^^^tl t b^of 
something ivliidi could not he given or taken ex p 

the spiritual relationship of teacher an P“P| considered 

It is evident from diis writing of f 
It a duty and obhgauon of the teacher ^ 

of his pupils by his spiritual ^*8^^ ^r^rf'tlieir lives In other 

of truth wluch would lead to „ l,-l,Jed lamp svhidi 

words, he w'anted that a teacher should be like a hg ‘ 

not only illumines die lives of his pupi s u c i,g|ited lamps 

, into so Lny lighted lamps A« ur^ to be like suA 

can arise among the teachers only by vntue of then mn 

and aptitudes and they can remain so supreme 

- service is their ideal and aspiration, a ) lighted candles 

ccmmmmation of their lives Hes in becoming sntohghtto 

It IS evident that to fuIHI such an urge i „uth, 

balanced and in tune with woild consaotisneas ^ 

' Gumdevonceimte. "I hope that the teacfam h^ tm 
' to harmonise their lives w'ith the life o ethical consciousness 

m all eagerness and gladness by developing ,„„i,narY authonty 
tiithin Lm and not out of fear of any J 

Just as (hey would be receiving daily die “bet^ee _^nd^^ 

of their' pupils, so also they would idf-restramt. 

faidi in L latter by a life of " BcUe- 

Partisanship, impatience, irritation, pn e, mey must 

-ness, small-mindedness and lack of consi niaior eiils. 

1 Strive to free themselves from all sucli mm ^ 

All their teachings to their pupils would go to w 
themselves practise sacrifice and resUaint an i .7 -wie should 
punty of this Asram would continue to e po , ^^e^elop 
liave to be extremely careful to see that the pupi s 
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the attitude of outward respect and inward contempt for their 
teachers ” 

A similar sentiment was expressed by him on another occasion 
in the following words "We had learnt a great truth about educa- 
tion ^\^e had grasped tlie truth that man can learn only from man 
just as a pond fills only witli water , a candle is lighted only by a 
candle and life gets an impulse only from life By tryifig to trim 
a man into a particular form he ceases to be a man, for, then he 
becomes merely a matetrial for oiBce, court or factory and instead 
of being a man, he wants to be a master, instead of imparting life, he 
only imparts a lesson He becomes then an expert in making the 
children cram lessons The process of education flows like blood in 
a living organism only if it is carried on in an atmosphere of 
complete spiritual affinity between the teaclier and the pupil, for, 
the real obligation of tlie natuic and culture of the children is on 
their jjarents and tlie assistance of some otliei capable person becomes 
extremely important only if the parents either lack the ability or 
the opportunity to disdiarge this duty Naturally, this purpose 
cannot be served without the teacher taking the place of parents 
We cannot purchase this supieme good of life by money We can 
make it a part of our lives only through love, devotion and faith " 
Unfortunately, in this commeicial age the cash nexus has invaded the 
sphere of education and it may be greatly doubted whether it is now 
possible to think of banishing the cash nexus fiom that sphere 
But no one need deny the truth that to illumine the spirit of the 
pupil It IS essential that the inner being of the teachei must also 
lave been illumined Though he may take some monetary reward 
m ore er to satisfy the cravings of his hunger and to provide himself 
iMt 1 the otlier necessities of life, yet he should appioacli his vocation 
o a tea ler vsuh the belief that therein alone lies fulfilment of his 
‘Consummation of his manhood and his peiception of the 
^ thereby alone he can achieve salvation from 

** sufferings, pains and poverty, insults and humilm- 
vou far the teachers of taday have taken a 

thcms**u»*° stiiven to make 

•'nd the embracing ,t But it was the hope, the faith 

teaching at Vislm-iwr"^*^' accepting the obligations of 

that thev vsmiM "ould be persons of such firm vows and 

of hght m tirhumln?p'm 
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It was because Gurudev accepted humanity as the greatest 
wealth that he held the view that m all centres of humanism, other- 
wise known as educational institutions, life should be wholly simple 
and without ostentation He was of opimon that material posses- 
sions are a hindrance to a certain extent in the self-realisation of the 
spirit ' For he felt that because of these material possessions, a 
person is shut out from having a correct view of the realities of 
human life. The world is not a draiving room and so those who 
want to view it from their seat in the drawing room can never 
have a correct understanding of it Pointing out this truth he 
said: "It IS a sign of weakness of character to show discontent 
and unreasonable annoyance for lack of material possessions It is 
quite good that our possessions should be few and we should have 
a habit of serving our needs with few possessions If children arc 
able to fulfil all their desires without any effort, they become quite 
woolyvand it prevents their proper development It is not a fact 
that children desire too many things Indeed they are self-content 
and are able to live happily by themselves It is vie the elders who 
impose on them the burden of the love of adornment and thus fill 
them with the craving for material possessions The object of educa- 
tion from the very beginning should be to habituate the child to 
begin 'to think as to how he can serve all his needs witli the few'est 
possible objects It is only where external help is little that the 
body and the mind of a person gets proper attention It is then 
that tlie creative spirit of man becomes active. Those in whose 
being this creative spirit does not become active aie sw'ept aw'ay by 
nature like ordinary refuse ” Besides this, he was also of the vieiv 
that for true education it was essential that the individual should be 
able ,to harmonise himself with Nature because he felt tliat tlie 
individual is but an aspect of the consciousness that palpitates in the 
bosom of both Nature and Life In the led glow of tlie morning 
sun, in the murmuring stream of tlie iiver, in the crown of snow 
of tlie mountains and in the leaves and shadow's of trees, one perceives 
glimpses of the same consciousness which is illuminating the heart 
of man And so it was his belief tliat man could not realise himself 
so .long as he did not realise the consciousness that was in the bosom 
of Nature and had not perceived his unity with it It was for tins 
' ^®^on that he founded this institution in the heart of beautiful 
Nature and instead of expecting the students to confine tliemselves 
'Within the four w'alls of the lecture-rooms and to go on cramming 
books, he asked them to strive to be in tune witli Nature 
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here More than this, he was of the view that no education could 
be considered to be true education unless it was complete in all 
respects— that is to say, unless it sought to realise truth in all 
Its aspects— whether it manifested in human society or in the 
individual personality oi in tlie phenomena of Nature or in the 
deioted pursuit of Beauty and Truth So he also insisted tliat tlie 
life of teacliers and pupils alike should be closely bound up with die 
life of die people ivith bonds of sympathy and intimacy. It was a 
matter of regret to him that “persons receiving education in 
universities did not even tliink of die great human mass silendy 
moving foniard in an invisible mannei” He was also of the view 
diat "if out of our indifference we pay no attention to the people, 
die latter would not i\ait for attracting our attention but would 
mo\e fon\ard, for the new life of die new age was unceasingly 
working -within them to make them forge ahead One cannot 
understand one’s country and people unless one is aware of die direc- 
tion in which these changes are occurring and the form diat diey are 
Uking I do not say diat to know the country is our ultimate aim 
ut I do feel that our life would acquire great significance if we 
lecome familiar with die tendencies and urges that are influencing 
the masses in whatever country' they may be True education 
consists in directly leading die book of life rather than printed 
boolxs Such a course enables one not only to understand but also 

gives sucli capacity of understanding as cannot be acquired in 
dass rooms ” o 'i 


Education is thus another aspect of Tiutli itself So his vision 
Has not circumscribed by any narrow -walls of region, religion, 
CO our, caste or sex It is tnie that he had deep love for his country, 

ailture He has in one place said "I 
the institution to cultivate devoted loie for 

m parents are incarnations of divinity, so also 

should worshipped, so also 

It tint the tf. 1 ^ ^ P‘''y special attention to see to 

of dicir countrJ”^ develop the habit of making light 

complex indifr^ comparison with any other out of any inferiority 

But Im f ? " 

people here wer'c Z 

oMwr nations nnri * *"diffeicin oi contemptuous towards 

pimuu of It -ivas his belief that 

Truth could uever be comtdered complete unnl end 
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unless manUnd rising above these narrow boundaries devoted itself 
in all co-dperation and mutual lote to the pursuit of Truth and 
Truth alone It was with this view that he invited to this cultural 
centre scholars and thinUrs of repute from Asia, Europe and 
America and asked them to illumine the minds of the young men of 
the rising generation of this country with the flame of their 
experience, and it was his earnest desire that it should become the 
centre of a new humamty on earth and that it should become the 
voice of the renascent man He did not want to make it a centre 
of mere bookish education and m fact he considered tliat loading 
the mind of the young with book-learning was extremely injurious 
Pointing out this Truth he has said in one place that 
cannot be a more dangerous burden on the mind of tie 
than lifeless education In compaiison to whatever little su 
an education gives to the mind it crushes out mu A more ! 
Therefore, he insisted that education should be vital and he 
, It could be vital only when it concerned itself with the whole . 
with the whole of mankind and with the world ^onsaousneM H 
used to say that “however tliis may be done, we have to pt 
the spirit of Man” for he was of the view that "no Vaidyaraj 
save us from destruction merely by makmg us swal ov\ a pi 

'^“^etore, that, front the very ^ *2 

-institution the centre of a new humanity m w is the 

has love for human values delighted by die beauties o of 

single-minded devotee of the etliical consaousness m world 

the universe and has completely identified hims wi 

Today the Government has given legal 
institution and has also assumed respomi 1 1 ^ soul 

finandal aid to it, but the heart and body of « » j^oney of the 

and consaousness have been shaped neitlier y . . , embodi- 

State nor by the artides of law It ts xndeed 
ment of the spirit of Gurudev and so I feel a i j stnve 

of us to guard tlie puiity of its £ace Today 

to make it move in the direction in whidi he obhga- 

Gurudev is beckoning to us to discharge this u etjould serve 

_ hon on us and it is our duty to his memory . ^^jon which is 
whole-heartedly and with all your resources t u ^ new 

a trust left by him and which is a symbo an p strengdx 

human cultuie and consaousness May God giv y 
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and the courage to discharge successfully tins gieat responsibility that 
jou owe Gurude\ 


ANNAMALAI UNIVERSITY 


Piestdenttal Addiess 
21 Fehitiary, 1953 

I am grateful for the opportunity that has been afforded to me 
to meet you this afternoon During tlie last four or five days I have 
jecn visiting places which have afforded solace to millions and 
mi ions of people for ages past and which are going to afford solace 
of a similar kind to generations yet to be bom While visiting these 
p aces I have also seen the great architecture whicli is a speciality of 
iiese parts, the like of which you do not see in that part of the 
country from whicli I come I have been reminded tune and again 
o e greatness of those who conceived the idea of erecting tliese 

actually worked on them and ultimately 
r fbese works of perfect art, and I must confess 

in sonicwhat jealous, because I cannot find tliat kind of tiling 

not these gieat things in the South I do 

tnrt of regard you as different from me or from that 

inccRtorc ^ from which I come Therefore, I feel that our 

all toiTetVif.°T SToat ivisdom, have bound us 

and Doliti^i ^ *1 whicli time, vicissitudes, foreign invasions 

Pun *to Du 7*1? ** ****** Kuman to Kailasli, from Jagannatli 

to remain on/ willing, shall e\er continue 
waj-s of luinfr ® ^tad differences of language, of custom, of 
IjJng all tliese country for centuiies But under- 

0^1 of lull »n,tx under-cuiTent of unity, 

differences m tim vas't lan^ pohtical 

by )ou. Ml Vice Chancellor, 
s o reconciling different ideas whicli is inherent 
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in our land and it is that genius ivhicli has piesen'ed this ancient 
land, Its glory, its civilization and its culture which aie even today, 
I make bold to say, not inCcrloi to that of any other part of the 
world. Until, say, two centuries ago, our people in this country 
ivere in no nay inferior to any other part of Ae world in any matter, 
be that in the spheie of arts oi sciences During the last two 
centimes or so, we have, foi reasons 11*111011 1 need not dilate upon at 
this moment, fallen far behind others in modern scientific knowledge 
and scientific leseardi We have now ivon our freedom and it is a 
well recognised fact of history tliat whenever such a great event takes 
place as the winning of freedom, a gieat renaissance follow*s whicli 
conquers new land, brings new ideas and bungs into play forces 
which give new hght to ever)' department of life. We are hoping 
that with the beginning of this breedom we are going to have a 
great revolution in this country which will bring out tlie best 
tliat w*e have ; and also, I will not hesitate to say, take the best 
thM otheis may have to offer us This process began, if I may say 
^ so, ten years ago 

With the achievements of matenal sciences, tliere is a general 
stampede in favour of material things We aie sometimes in a hurry 
to discard things which have come down to us fiom generations past 
„ ®**opIy because we cannot reconcile them with modem tilings But 
I say with great respect to all friends who hold that view tliat the 
saentific spirit requires tliat nothing should be discarded and notliing 
* accepted witliout examination or analysis, and I plead 

^ there is much in our past which has to be studied and examined, 
, t e true meaning of which has to be appreciated, and when that is 
one, I have no doubt in my mind whatsoeicr that we shall nevei 
ave reason to feel sorry later I have no doubt, we shall, m tliat 
I ^cnt, ever be able to look to otlier people with a ceitain amount of 
[ For, after all, oiu past is not to be despised It is somethmg 

which can inspire the present and the future 

Today, the world is passing through a great aisis Technical 
; s uevements m science have reached a stage where unless and until 
'Ey are controlled and guided by moial and spiiitual forces, they 
'"I destroy themselves and the world, and there it is that our 
I Eritage can play its pait But can we do that today ’ I am afrai , 
tv We have to 'acquire that position for ourselves by reiiving 

something of the past, by modernising it <md adapting it to modem 
t . nditions and also by adopting sometliing of tlie modem world to 
I , a^'p ourselves for that great task. Unfortunately, a great leader 
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\sho understood tlie significance o£ die past and the significance of 
die modern isorld is no more iMth us Gandhiji was m his own way 
trjing to bring out a conciliauon between the two He had, I 


belicic, hoped to be able to Ine long enough to give true guidance 
to the world at large While he was engaged in the struggle for 
freedom, he refused to go to foreign countries because he felt that he 
had no message to gi\e to the world until he had found a good place 
for It in Ills oiNTi country 'When freedom was acliieved, and if God 
permitting, dungs had settled down, he would have been able to 
gi\ e his great message of reconciliation to die world Unfortunately, 
that w'as not to be The great legacy that he has left us is dieic and 
It IS for us to prove ourselves worthy of that great legacy if we can 
I look upon our universities as centres where this kind of con- 
ciliation would grow, where this kind of life should be actually lived, 
ivhere teachers and the taught should not rest content with only a 
certain amount of undigested information but also mould the 
chaiactcr •which will not be satisfactory until it brings about com- 
plete harmony between word and deed That is what we want our 


unnersities to do Unfortunately universities have had a history 
of their own and they have not been able to get out of that yet I 
laie expressed my dissatisfaction with them on various occasions and 
am therefore pleased to hear from you, Mr Vice-Chancellor, that 
)oii arc going to attempt something in that direction, which I look 
upon as a great experiment for the future of our country Aftei all. 
It IS 1 1C young people who are going to run the country after a few 
years and unless they prepare themselves and aie helped by their 
teachers to get themselves prepared, we cannot expect that they will 
be able to run the country as wc wish it to be run Therefore, the 
responsibility that falls on the teachers and the taught is great and 
I hope and trust that in our own tune this university will ctow into 

intelh<vnfl^°"V' '*^*^*^1 young people not only 

n elhgem ly educated, not only full of information of the latest 

r """" diaracter who will be able to take the 
leadership of the country when the time comes 

irnnosuml’ universities there should be no 
w i hm ?r ! There should be discipline from 

d^m sir ^ ""d sajI that the 

SoV^onc discipline 

™ te. wi.Kh 

I am a bclioer in that saying and when I say 
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that, I do not mean that each one o£ yon who is present here, 
should take whatever action you like according to your oivn 
notions, but I mean that there should be disaplne in youi own 
actions wliidi would pievent you from doing anytlung which is 
hdimful, whidi is not consistent witli dignity or honour and i£ you 
have tliat dignity and that kind o£ charactei and tliat kind of 
disciplme, it will not be necessary for the Vice-Chancellor or any of 
the teachers to take any action against you I sometimes wondei if 
the Indian Penal Code prevents our people from committing tlieft. 
It IS really an inherent sense of right and wrong which prevents tlic 
people from committing crimes If you look at it and consider it. 
It is a very simple matter, but most people do not give thought to it 
Vou amU find that it is not the Penal Code, but your oivn mherent 
sense of right and ivrong tliat jn events you from committing crime 
The Penal Code is used in exceptional cases for preventing it 1 he 
discipline that the university imposes upon you should be even lesser 
than that This can happen only ivhen you develop your oivn 
honour, youi oisn sense of right and iviong, youi oivn sense of 
treating your bi others and sisters uitli regaid and consideration. 
You must develop that kind of diaiacter which will enable you to 
run die country in die future. 

1 am, therefoie, very happy that you aie also going to inaugurate 
heie the Faculty for the ailtivation of fine aits In university 
education, generally speaking, importance should be laid on 
this, particularly in older umversmes, and I dunk something has 
been done in recent years iii this regaid Speaking of the days ivlieii 
I Avas a student, there A\as nothing of dicse dungs in our curricula 
Life becomes dreary unless it has soiiiediing Aihidi could be gnen to 
others and it is this A\hich finally gi\rcs joy Let not fine arts be 
based on strife Let them be sublimated into something Avhidi 
rouses the highest spiritual feelings We have got living examples 
of this in the temples of these parts I wisli you to cultiA'ate this 
art in that spirit 

It is a good thing tliat youi university is going to t.Ake up that 
faculty also as one of its departments IVe have now readied n stage 
when great things have to be adiicAcd lYc avcia; engaged till a feiv 
ycaix ago m the struggle for freedom but that Av.is against a foreign 
power Thai struggle is, I hope, noA\ over But a different kind of 
suuggic has to be faced and that struggle is how to raise our people 
in material prospcniv, liow to make them better men and Avomen, 
and happier. This struggle is no less difRailt, no less momentous ; 
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m fact, I feel that tins struggle is even more difficult than the one we 
launclied against a foreign power And theiefore, it is essential tliat 
the verj’ best tliat you are capable of should be offered at the shrine 
of tlie country, so tliat generations which are to come in the future 
i\ill remember that the foundations were laid ■well by those who had 
fought and iv'on freedom, that the foundations for the future too had 
been built by them and those who came m contact with them were 
brought up to take up responsibilities In turn, you have to caii7 
this torch and pass it on to generations ivho come after you and so 
on There is no end to progress in tins world and India will one 
day again become what it vas once, a land of which we weie proud 
and of whicli other countries were envious. It is not an idle dream 
It can be achieved and, God willing, it shall be achieved 

We hear tlie question of North and tlie South sometimes men- 
tioned In spite of differences of language, tliere has been an under 
current of thought and spirit which has been a marked feature for 
ages It IS up to you and to us, tliat is, the people of tlie North and 
the South, to strengtlien this bond further In tliat lies the future 
and the salvation of our country— and I promise tliat whatever little 
strength is left in me shall be devoted to tlie stiengthcmng of the 
ailturc that binds us all together and removing obstacles that 
operate in the way of our recognising each other’s strengtli and 
weakness, and of becoming even in a more real sense membeis of one 
family, held together by love, by associations, by the vision of the 
future which ivill be as glorious as tlie past I thank you all 
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Students. Amongst the Universities iiluch can be termed new in the 
sense that not even half a century has passed since tlieir establish- 
ment, this Universit)— except the Bannias University— may perhaps 
be said to be tlie oldest But it nas only a little time ago that it 
assumed its present form, and from that point of view it may be said 
to be the youngest of the new Universities Naturally its tradi- 
tions have not yet become so rigid as to make it difiScuIt for it to 
move in any direction it diooscs for itself I, therefore, expect it to 
maintain a system of education ivhich would enable it to fulfil all 
the purposes which education has in the life of man. I have 
obsen'cd on several occasions and at several places previously that 
our present educational system, whether of the primary or secondary 
scliools or of the unhersities does not seem to be fulfilling those 
purposes and that, at any rate, it is not fulfilling those objectives in 
a balanced nay Witli yom permission, I would like to say a few 
words about tins question today. 

In my mcw the objectives of education are three, two of winch 
relate more or less to the life of die individual as sucli while the 
third IS concerned v\iUi his collective life Its first objective is to 
enhance the power and capacity of reason of the individual given to 
him by God It is true diat reason is a gift made by nature or God 
to man at die time of his birdi But in its pristine form its capacity 
and power are extremely limited If a person were to be left to 
depend on his untutored reason alone he would not be able to use 
it for any good to himself or to his fellow's due to severe limitations 
of space and time But if this rauonal faculty is ennehed by the 
accumulated experience of die past generations, its power and 
capacity are increased very greatly, for then, the individual is able to 
giasp numerous tiuth of great imlity relating to himself and the 
animate and inanimate woild aiound him whidi he could not 
possibly have learnt by means of his own unaided reason In other 
w'ords, the educational process makes his reason so powerful and 
capable as to undei-stand the nature of his own personality and that 
of the animate and inanimate world around him and while living in 
it to direct his life m the right diannel It is, dierefore, not improper 
to sav that education, in one sense, is a piocess of acquainting and 
enriching ev'cry new generation wdth the accumulated experience and 
knowledge of die past generations and thereby enhancing die 
capadty and pow’er of their reason 

The second objective of education is to so tram the senses of 
every individual human being as will enable him to employ them 
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for fulfilling successfully all his physical and otlier needs. While 
knoR’lcdge is, no doubt, essential for a piopei cmplo)'ment of tliesc 
organs, tlieir practical training is also necessary for the same purpose 
However vigorous or energetic a man may be, he cannot effectively 
undertake any work unless his bodily organs are also properly 
trained and have some expeiience of that kind of work 

The diird purpose of education, in my view, is that it should 
evoke m the individual tlie qualities necessary to enable him to live 
and u ork u ith his fellow-beings WTbetlier a person likes it or not, he 
has to live in soaety. No one can wholly letiie from the world 
and live in an isolated cottage of his own The life of com- 
plete solitude IS nothing but a beautiful fancy of the poet , it is not 
and cannot be a fact of life It is possible tliat an individual may 
live in solitude for a little time but he cannot do so foi all his life 
So when collective life is an inevitable and inelectable fact of human 
life, It IS absolutely necessary that every individual should be fully 
conversant with the art of collectiv'e living 

In the ages gone by, when the scale of collective life was quite 
limited and when economic processes had not become highly 
concentrated, there was no gieat necessity for an organised effort to 
achieve tliesc thiec objectives or to maintain at every instant a 
balance amongst them But today when the scale of collective life 
IS almost World-Wide and when economic processes have become 
concentrated beyond imagination, it has become highly necessary to 
make intense efforts to help tlie individual realise these objectives in 
his life not only in the realm of mind but also in that of action 
So It IS that in tlie past few decades people have been feeling m 
•ill parts of tlie world the necessity foi a fundamental cliange in tlie 
educational system inherited by them fiom the past In fact we 
find that diffeient kinds of changes have been taking place in the 
educational sjstcm of diffeient countries of the woild I would not 
be wrong if I say that in the educational sphere also a revolution 
has been taking place similar to Uiat w-hich has taken place in the 
economic and political spheres In oui country and cspeaally in 
t le State of Bihar, iinfortunatelv, there has been no such far-reach 
ing change or revolution in tlie sphere of education People here 
nve no doubt been tliinking about this problem but I am afraid 

tint so far there has been no outward effect worth mentioning of 
such reflections 

It IS tnie that our educational institutions arc fulfilling to a 
certain extent the first objective of education The alumni of these 
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institutions are, no doubt, being acquainted ■vvitb some part of the 
accumulated wisdom of the past geneiations but the purpose for 
which such acquaintance is undertaken, that is to say, to awaken and 
strengthen and make more capable tlie individual mmd, is not being 
fulfilled Our young men and women of the nsing generation are 
not found to be focii of thought It is true that from these institu- 
tions come out, now and then, some rare individuals whose mind is 
full alert, awakened, and quite forceful But I feel that it would 
not be proper to say in the name of these few and rare individuals 
that our present educational institutions are illumining the heart of 
man In my view there are several reasons for failure in this direc- 
tion I may mention here some of tlie most important 

Firstly, a great part of the accumulated knowledge or experience 
of the past generations with which our young people are being 
acquainted in these educational institutions, has absolutely 
no relation or relevance to the daily life of these young people or to 
the world around them or to their collective life Naturally this 
hentage of the past appears to these young people somewhat un- 
meaningful, useless and unassimilable It, therefore, remains a mere 
burden on their mind and they forget all about it soon after leaving 
these mstitutions Another reason appears to be that the linguistic 
medium through which they are acquainted with this accumulated 
experience of the past is not an element of their daily and collective 
life It remains more or less unfamiliar to them in spite of their 
making all elToits to master it It is, therefore, quite natural that 
this heritage of ideas, instead of being a torch to light the lamp of 
then mind, has become a sort of absorbent winch soaks up even the 
oil of that lamp Whereas tins heritage of the past should have been 
a lever mcreasing a thousand-fold the capacity of the individual 
mind. It IS in fact a sort of festering sore rendering the latter quite 
impotent and ineffective 

But the story does not end here Our educational institutions 
are doing almost nothing to realise the other two objectives of 
education We have hardly any educational institutions where an 
effort is made to make the individual so efficient in manual work as 
would enable him to earn by his own labour sufficient wealth to 
meet all his needs Arrangements for practical training in trade, 
agriculture, industry, etc, are almost non-existent in our country 
Our primary and secondarj' schools do not concern themselves at all 
witli tins kind of practical training Even amongst our higher 
educational institutions, there aie only ver)' few which have any- 
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thing to do AMtlx such tiaming Nearly all o£ tliem arc at piesent 
engaged in acquainting tlieir students with tlie ideas and thoughts of 
the past generations or of tlie elders of tlie pi-esent geneiation 
Naturally ire find that tlie graduates of tliese institutions are not 
skilled in practical work tliough tliey may be quite good at talking 
So long as they had to earn theur livelihood as brokeis and intci- 
preters of the foreign empire in this countrj', tlieir ability to talk 
tv as useful to them, but today when -we have to rear a new India 
by oui oun hard labour this skill in talking cannot have tliat 
importance The lesult is that e%'cn those of our giaduatcs tirho 
are quite good at talking arc now finding consideiable difficulty in 
making a place in life and often have to drink the bitter cup of 
failure 

Exen tins is not all Finding tlieii Inboui for years to be quite 
useless and fruitless for their own life, many of our youths aie 
becoming Mctims of blind discontent and angci. They are not able 
to see a t\ay out Moreo\cr tliey aie not eien able to acquire a 
good acquaintance of the heiitagc of the past wdth which these 
institutions seek to familiarise titem In my view, one of the reasons 
for the fall in the standards of education of wdiich there is a general 
complaint today, is tliat oiii )oiiths do not benefit at all from the 
education which is being now imparted in our educational 
institutions 

This poison has not only conoded our individual life but is also 
now spreading into our collective life Our present educational 
sj-stem does not concern itself at all isith implanting the essential 
qualities for a collective life amongst our new generation So if in 
this situation our new generation icmains devoid of the qualities 
essential for collcctisc life, tliere should be no reason for surpiisc 
Indeed it appears to me tint our present educational system docs not 
at all seem to conccni itself with the development of tliosc qualities 
in our youth whtcli are essential for a good collective life 

Our present educational system is tlius as unbalanced and ill 
foiincd as would appear to be a man wuth a piotruding body and 
skinny feet and legs Whalcsei may be the icason foi this, the 
tPtirc cJFort of our picsentdns educational institutions seems to be 
inertly to acquaint tlie students with a \ery limited aspect of know 
Icd^o and not at all to make them skilful at work or good soaal 
beings I, therefore, liehesc that amongst other reforms ncccs- 
•an in this s\-«em, it is also necessary to establish ,i balance in its 
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We in this country must decide as to how many sdiolars and 
. skilled workers we require for om country It is quite evident that 
for every age and for eiery country both scholars and workers aic 
, necessary. But in the arcumstances in which our country is placed 
today we are in need of a larger number of skilled workers as com- 
pared to more scholars. We have to expand our economic produc- 
tion as early as possible so as to meet the needs of the millions of 
our countrymen. I may also add that amongst the conditions diat 
have to be fulfilled for expanding production are a fairly good 
standard of healtli of our people and familiarity with modern 
economic and industrial organisation and processes We have to 
tvork nght now to realise these diree objectives, and so we need today 
hundreds of thousands of skilled tecliniaans These tcchniaans 
would have to understand that they cannot expect to get a greater 
share of the national cake merely because of dieir having technical 
skill They would have to approach their task widi tlie faith that, 
at all costs to themselves, they have to provide conditions vihich 
would make die life of our future generations happ) and prosperous 
It is, dierefoie, my view that our educational institutions should novv 
start laying more emphasis on technical skill and that there you 
now be arrangements for providing technical training of i cren 
' kinds Tf teclinical institutes could be established in ever} one o 
our towns and districts or if our present educational instituliom 
there could so transform Uiemselves, I think raucli of t c un la an 


m our present educational system would disappear ^ 

I also believe tliat there should be 
educational system for implanting qualities essentia or . 

life I feel that we should not remain satisfied by trying 
teara-spirit in the game field alone One of e institutions 

tins can be done is to organise teams m contribution 

which would compete amongst themselves would not 

to collective development and masses hut 

only become therebv acquainted with 

would also become one v^itli tliem ...Wvrrsitics should 

It IS of course not a matter of doubt ^ Thertr 

especially be the centres of tlic life S*”"" , rcscarcli and partt- 

should be arrangements there for cvep' j of rcseardi vrhich 

cularlv thcic should be armim^cnts for ha tvpe of 

is related to the problems of the rcgio , rerania dct-iclicd 

.turned m..o X f dn“ 

from Uic madding noise of tnir dad' 1 » j 
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incnt need not imply that it should not have any concern whatever 
iwth our national and regional life On the other hand I feel that 
It should be considered to be successful only when it has become 
such a guide of tlie region, as after fully undei standing the problems 
of tliat area, it can show the people there the way to solve their prob- 
lems successful!} I am afraid that oui universities have not so far 
assumed this role in our Ines But I am convinced that they cannot 
succeed and cannot be useful for our people v^ithout doing so. 

I also feel that )ou here have still to go vei7 far in tins direction 
On account of its comparative youth, this University has not been 
.able to do much in the sphere of research I, hotvever, believe tliat 
}ou arc quite aware of this and aie determined to marcli forward 
and achieve success 

Your history at any rate expects this of you It was in this very 
legion tliat there was situated that world-renowned university from 
i^hicli flowed the life gmng cunent that continued to fertilise the 
lues of the people of the entire world for thousands of years It was 
from this region that thinkeis, craftsmen and saints went out to the 
ciMliscd world with the message of culture and humanism You 
ln\e to re achieie that immoital renown I pray to God to give you 
the strength, the wisdom, the determination and the devotion to 
duty wliicli arc ncccssar) to make tins univeisity the fountain-head 
of a life of culture 

^ou, the Graduates who aie entering the sphere of life today, 
h.iie my good wishes and blessings with you and I expect that by 
remaining firm on the path of righteousness and devoting yourself 
to the sciMcc of the people you would be fulfilling youiselves 


UNIVERSITY OF GAUHATP 

I ,Tm \cr} happy to be present here today for opening the new' 
building of your Unhcrsity All tliat you have said about this new 
Ihuscrsiiy. which is only six years old, is commendable in many 

’ vnlc orwning ih- biuWins of Ac Bnl\-cr«itv. 21 February, 10', » 
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respects Although you have not had adequate equipment and die 
necessary therewithal in tlie beginning, these serious shortcomings 
did not daunt you In right earnest you started the work 

One might feel sorry, but I am suie no one will feel sui prised 
to know that in its seventh year this Unnersity does not possess 
departments in subjects like Sanskrit and English on the side of Arts 
and Physics, Chemistry', Andiropology and Geology on the side of 
Saence I need not say mudi about the importance of the Sanskrit 
language which, besides having its own \ast tieasure house ol 
knowledge, is verily the mother of die present-day Indian languages 
of the North The study of English language and literature is also 
essential for a university student, for it is a language which many 
in our country haie been cultivating foi the last 200 yeais and vliicli 
IS recognized as a medium of international expression by viitue of 
Its being the language of a number of countries Equally important 
IS the study of Chemistiy and Physics which are m a way the basic 
sciences which go to form the foundations of all technical and 
scientific knowledge 

As for Anthropology and Geology', diese two subjects have 
speaal significance for youi State Inhabited as your State is by a 
number of tribal people speaking different tongues and hating 
different customs and possibly belonging to different ethnic groups 
no other State in India provides sucli favourable conditions and 
' opportunities for die study of Andiropology as yours In respect of 
Geology also I feel that its study should have special importance for 
the Unitersity of Gauhati, for the benefit of not only Assam but the 
whole country Assam is so ridi in mineral wealth which is yet to 
be tapped And so fai as the production of oil goes, your State has 
Its virtual monopoly in India 

, I am glad you hai e not heen discouraged by these short-comings, 
but on die other hand, you are endeavouring to create dcpartincnis 
in these subjects as eaily as possible. I hate not the least doubt diat 
your owTi Government and the Government of India will, on their 
part, do all that is possible to enable you to do so Only rccendy the 
Government has set up die Universities Grants Commission. ^ I am 
sure your case for financial and technical help will rccche ns 

consideration. . 

I must congratulate you on maintaining high academic 
standaids in your Unitcrsity It has been said in certain quaricp 
diat for die last fciv years some of our uni'crsitics hate re a\e leir 
standaids I cannot louchsafc how far n would be rorrcft to «v 
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so, but if there is any trutli in it, this trend is to be deplored and 
discouraged, because universities must always look ahead, and after 
imparting education, must, of necessity, be upiight, even strict, in the 
matter of conferring degrees, distinctions oi honours You have 
done tlie right thing in sticking to this ideal from the very beginning 
I am at one witli you that in order to be fully useful to the 
people for ivhom a unncisit) cateis, it ought to be a tcacliing body 
I am glad tliat in ^our planning you have kept this point in view 
I hope the building whiA you have been good enough to invite me 
to open today maiks tlic beginning of your undertaking in that 
direction Apart from imparting education, which is after all the 
iCcd aim of a university, it will also help you to co'ordinatc and 
centralize 3 our academic activities 

^Vhat has partiailarly pleased me in tlie Vice-Chancellor’s 
addiess is his lefercnce to tlie fact that y'our University is likely to 
provide a gicat meeting place for tlie different racial and linguistic 
groups inhabiting Assam Afy owm view is tliat a university, besides 
being a scat of learning, should also be a centic of real cultuial 
activit) For the mixing of people professing different faiths, speak- 
ing different tongues and having different customs and traditions, no 
other place can be more suitable than a university This is because 
a university is singularly free from any kind of bias and the din 
and tuimoil of politics It provides an ideal atraospheie for all 
people to come close togetlicr and understand eacli other I 
need hardi) point out that )ou will be rendering a great service not 
only to your State but to tlie whole of India if you keep tins 
olijectivc before you You will hav'c rcndeicd a great service to the 
nation if by sticking to your resolve you succeed in bringing all these 
gioups together by pioviding them equal opportunities, thereby 
promoting mutual understanding and the good of all 

I am thankful to the Vice Chancellor for having invited me to 
open t us budding and for giving me an opportunity to address you 
tot av I uish vour University a bright future and hope that it will 
not onlv succeed m tiding over the temporary difficulties but will in 
tdu^^ ^'ttic, be counted as one of Indi I’s great scats of leai nmg and 


^'ofds to thank you, Mr Governor, for 

clc-r!T‘ I I 

tint ^ hardly assure you 

vvattiiiti'T tj ^”1^ *^‘^*^*^ memories with me but also be 

th. dcvelopinciu of his University vviili gtent interest I 
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feel sure in course of time you will grow into an instituuon uluch 
' mil not only cater to the needs of young men hankering after knou- 

.Jedge but also serve as an inspiration for others I wish you all 
success. 


' PRESIDENCY COLLEGE, CALCUTTA’' 

ti 

It has given me genuine pleasure to paitiapate in the centenaiy 
c e rations of the Presidency College in response to the Principal's 
invitation It is no ordinary occasion even as die Presidenc)' College 
M no ordinary educational institution We are celebrating the 
catenae)' of a College whicli has not only witnessed in all its phases 
le ^eat changes India has been passing through m one of the most 
^gni cant periods in her long histoiy, but uhicli has contributetl 
, Its alumni in a large measure, to the conduct and eventual 

success of die various national movements launched one after another, 

' ti Aeir culmination in the country’s Uberation in A,ugust, 1947 
The Presidency College has been a pioneer in the field ol 
nghsh or western education in India. It occupies dial high place, 
s ould think, not merely by virtue of having been one of the 
carhest, if not the very first college to be established in the countiy, 
nt also because of the traditions it has built up and the high 
st^dards it has established for similar institutions in India to 
u ow "WTiatever one might think today of the sjstem of educauon 
! ushered in this country with the founding of this college, 

j "'dl have to be admitted that while seeking to justify the good 
one to India' by this system, the piominent part plajed by die 
encj' College comes foremost in our minds In nearly all tJie 
P eres of human activity— educational, scientific rcacardi, soaal 
onn, administration, legal practice, and, last of all, politics— die 
diis College have since its eaihcst days played a creditable 
prominent role Nor can the great part played by those who 
ave studied m dus College be described as stray achievement 

die occasion of the centenary cddirat.oas of U>t CoUrfc 15 
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I'akcn as a whole, they may be said to form part of India s history 
during the last one hundred years Its rich contribution to the 
countrj’s life from the early days of British regime terily entitles the 
Presidency College to be described as a national monument I trust 
I am not e\aggerating if I say that the story of the last hundred 
}ears of Bengal is the story of the Presidency College writ large. 

This College has not just passively witnessed all the upheavals, 
followed by cataclysmic clianges during the last hundred eventful 
years It has not merely seen the drama being enacted on our politi- 
Gil stage, but it has assiduously prepared many an actor, done a good 
deal of useful prompting and contributed substantially to the up 
keep of the stage in ordei to keep the diama going Thcie can be 
no doubt whatsoever that, in free India, this great institution is 
destined to play an equally important role foi tlie good of ^Vest 
Bengal and for the gloiy of India Having played such an 
important part in tlie past, when things tveie not so auspicious as 
they are today, ivhen we are a free people and have our destinies 
in our own hands, may it not be hoped it will be able to make an 
equally significant contribution in fashioning and detei mining the 
future of tins country ' 

\Vc can, tlicrcfore, justly feel proud of the achievements of this 
great College. Its old alumni— and I have tlie proud privilege of 
ting one of them— im11 partiailarly feel happy on this memorable 
occasion to see our alma mater cntciing the second century', after 
completing one hundred years of its notewoithy existence Witli 
pardonable modesty it could be claimed tliat its alumni have blared 
*• trail in many a sphere of national activity. Let us today pay our 
homage to all those gicat names, associated with tins College, who 
ly siccr dint of labour, sincciiiy of puipose and their patriotic 

tivour, ia\c left a mark in the spheres tvhich they chose to 
espouse ' 

I lasing spent some of the best and most impicssionablc years of 

I e in this institution, I am today full of reminiscences and I 
can c Ojc this only svitli a grateful acknowledgment that whates'er 
lit c «crMre it has been my good fortune to lender to oiii people 
*1011 our rountn. it has been the result of what I Icaint and studied, 
imhilied and assimilated heic not only from bools but also from the 
!'<> o .'ll! tbo«c with whom I came into contact, including not only 
I le masters and professors, but also my classmates and con 
trnqso.nrn- ^ great ni,iny of sshom I am Inpps to be able to meet 
an ;,tect todss on this joyous occasion. 
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I feel very happy to find myself in your midst once again today. 
I have been connected with tlie Dakshina Bharat Hindi Prachar 
Sabha, in one capacity or another, since its very mception I have 
seen this organisation grow and progress and have always wished it 
well It IS mdeed gratifying tliat this Sabha has always been carry- 
ing out Its functions properly and going higher and higher It has 
carried the message of Hindi to the remotest corners of all the 
southern States where Hindi is not spohen I express on tins occa- 
sion my appreciation of the work of the Sabha’s oiganisers and 
workers and assure them that they would alw’ays get from me what- 


ever help and sendee they might ask me to render 

Mahatma Gandlii was gifted with evtraordinarj' farsightedness 
He w’as able to comprehend popular trends b) studying a few’ stray 
events like an expert in the random sampling method. Having 
understood tlie trends, he did all that w’as possible to meet tlie 
situation. When the whole country raised the cry of Satyagraha in 
1922 and w’hen full preparations had been made for it in Bai-doli 
so much so that even a date had been fixed to launch it and when 
Gandhiji had also wntten to the Viceroy to that effect, he concluded 
from a mishap w’hich had just tlien ocairred in a village in Uttar 
Pradesh, that the country w’as not yet prepared for Satj’agralia or at 
any rate was not ready to tread the path of non-violence which i le 
Mahatma considered essenual for its success In spite of all the 
commitments and Uie popular expectations, Gandhiji did not 
hesitate to postpone Satyagraha One comes across several snnilar 
instances in Gandluji's life when in tlie light of apparently minor 
incidents he arrived at major conclusions We also found that his 


conclusions subsequently came out to be correct 

When he was in South Africa, he had an opportunity of coming 
in contact wiUi Indians coming from all parts of India, professing 
different faiths and speaking different languages, and to propapte 
the ideal of Satyagraha amongst them From his Sou* .Unran 
- experience he realised *e need of a common language in ® 
he felt *at only Hindi could be such a language. He armed a 
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tins conclusion as a lesult of his contacts ivith membeis of the Indian 
coininunity ‘When on his return to India he toured the ivhole 
counirj', this conclusion was confirmed That is why he started tlie 
i\ork of Hindi pi achat in die South even when he ivas still in 
Champarnn It was diis idea wdiich later on materialised m the 
shape of die Dakshina Bharat Hindi Prachar Sabha. 

"When die language question came up in the Constituent 
i\ssenibly, u w’as decided unanimously, after taking all aspects of the 
problem into consideration, that Hindi should be accepted as the 
oRicial language of the Union But in so deciding, die Constitution 
did not neglect die regional languages all of ivhich have their own 
itcraturc, their oim locabulaiies and dieir oivn styles At no stage 
It die intention of the Constituent Assembly oi anybody else 
t lat Hindi should take die place of any regional languages Such 
anguages haae been gnen their due place in the Constitution All 
die administratue, legislative, legal, educational and other work 
in the States will be carried on diroiigh them It is in this sense 
lat die \arious States look upon their respective regional tongues 
as then State language I was very glad to learn that the Madras 
trovemment were also contemplaung of declaring Tamil as State 
•inguage in this State Let me hope that as in some other Stales 
regional languages have been gradually taking the place of English, 
Jicrc also Tamil will in course of time replace English 

^ ^J«t dierc IS not, and can never be, any rivalry 
regional languages in die administrative or 
. lona or any other sphere in the States The only language 
V iicli IS the rnal of the local languages is English, which, in course 
f time, will haic to be replaced by regional language It is only 
matters of afl-India importance that our Constitution desires 
Lnglidi to be replaced by Hind. Even so, it has been decided in 

O see that thc people 

b<'ciinp regions are not put to any disadvantage 

iri lT.^ *e siwtchover to Hindi ,s slow 

miin^ r >ears has been stipulated for this 

It iLh\ I ^ ^*^^*^* remain with us Let me repeat 

thc ^ before, that it is not 

Ian , I 'veaken, much less to leplace, anj icgional 

t'e or:,: od"T t 

po'ituc *ten for Constitution provides for taking 

t!r., ,r,r 1, f t^eiclopnicnt of regional languages 

‘5-t h.r.mic fit Uncles for all shades of cxpiession Ar 
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malting suie that no region or regions wcie tieated unfairly and that 
e\cry regional language uas gnen due encouragement, and at tlie 
same time to see diat Hindi nas progressing along right lines, tlie 
appointment of a Language Commission, after a lapse of five yeais, 
has been proinded for in oui Constitution This Commission ■«\as 
appointed last )ear It has piepared its Report on wliidi Goiein 
ment ha\e to take a deasion in tenns of constitutional reqimc- 
ments After the deasion of tlie Goiernment has been made known, 
I feel sine, iliis noik mil make greater headway and i\hate\er doubts 
or misgivings are still left ovci uill disappcai altogetliei Suffice it 
foi me to say here that every State is not onl) free to encourage its 
language oi languages and to do all that is possible foi its proper 
deielopment, but is in a way under obligation to do so I have not 
the least doubt in my nund that all our regional languages uhich 
have been mentioned in the Constitution will continue to grow 
richer and richer in tlieir capaaty of expression and in tlieir Iitera 
- ture. In tlie accomplishment of this task Hindi neitlier can noi mil 
obstruct them in anj way 

Hindi's competitor in die linguistic field is only English and 
e\cn that to the extent of die piurposcs of die Umon, die competi- 
tors of English are all the legional languages within their respectiie 
spheres I believe if ue view diis pioblem in the light of these 
facts, diere will be no dilfeience of opinion left amongst us 

As for the English language, ue do not stand for its boycott 
either. It is a great and 'uell-developed language ivhose hterature is 
undoubtedly of a very high older It has become an international 
language IVc can, therefoic, neither boycott it nor igiioie it On 
the other hand, we must continue to cultivate it so that ^\e remain 
in touch with modern trends and thoughts and are able to take part 
m mtemational affairs and other international acuvities to our 
advantage In many countries of the world the educated people, 
besides learning their own language, also culdvate other languages 
In our Country it ivill be necessary for our people to learn Hindi, 
besides the regional languages, for inter-State and all-India contacts 
Study of Hindi should, tbeiefore, be prmided in the scliools of all 
die States in some form and at some stage, in addition to the regional 
languages In case of Hmdi-speakmg provinces, where Hindi is 
taught as mother-tongue, provision should be made for the studj o 
tegional languages, and m my opinion of one of the Soudi Indian 
languages, m addition to Hindi This will gready ividen die scope 
of mutual contact and exchange of view’s and, at the same time. 
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strengthen the bonds of our national unity Besides, I would also 
like as many people .as possible to cultivate English foi -whidi proper 
inovision should be made It is one tiling to use English as the 
medium of instniction and quite another to cultivate it as an inde- 
pendent language In my opinion, English should be taught in a uay 
to enable die people to acquire its uoiking knowledge Some people 
may, of course, go m foi an advanced study of this language and its 
hteratuic, and for this too provision should be made in oni 
iinnersities 


Thus, as far as I can see and undeistand this question, our 
students should be encouraged to learn diree languages, one legional 
language, Hindi and English, uidiout any undue strain on them 
The stiain to u’hicli students aie subjected diese days on account of 
basing to study tiuough a foreign medium, snll be reduced svidi 
the mothei tongue becoming die medium .ind along svith it, the 
studs of Hindi can be intioduccd in non-Hmdi speaking States 
accoiding to dieii needs and the capacity of theii students English 
ina) be taught just as a language of business 

I hope that the srliole coimtiy ssill benefit flora the experience 
of tins Sabha The success svidi svhich you have propagated Hindi 
111 diesc non-Hindi speaking States, cngendeis the hope that the task 
o lej) aceinent of English to the extent contemplated svill be accom- 
plished svithin the timelimit provided in die Constitution 

I knots that the Goveininent of India is proceeding in this 
matter according to a svell consideicd plan and that Hindi sviIl be 
gisen Its piopei status betimes and all such shoitcomings as tlicic 
m.i> be in Hindi in the matter of socabulary and cxpiession svill hate 
itcii remosed and llnuli smII be able to anssser the lequiicmcnts of 
•I anguagL to be used foi all-India purposes, as provided in oiir 
iistitutioii It ma) be that dicrc arc similar shortcomings in 
regional languages also I ssould hke that, as fai as possible, techni 
‘.I urns m all these languages should be common This should be 
*^”*'**^ svords sshcicser coined arc deiivcd 

irfMoii ^ people of die non-IIindi speaking 

i^ion to tike sticli interest in the dcsclopmcnt of Hindi that they 

rc able ,o mnucnce its gross th and maj be said to have lent a hand 
opment ^ In ms opinion, it should not be diflicult because 
^ sphere of language is a matter of conunon 

‘‘f comiminicition and 

s , o r.ast and the West 

nm as sell destlopcd .,s tlicj arc today such a thing ss.is 
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possible In those days tiadc and pilgi image provided the 
prinapal occasions foi such contacts There seems to be no reason 
•why with tlie availability of quick and easy means of communica- 
tions in modem times, this process of give-and-take should not be 
accelerated IVhy should i\e not be able to say today tliat tlieie aie 
Hindi poets among Tamil and Telugu-speaking people also, because 
e\en today ilie Plindi poetry of at least two Telugu speaking poets 
who li\ed more than two liundicd years ago is pojjulai in Noithein 
India I am eagerly looking forward to that day when a man fiom 
Bihai will be able to veisify in Tamil and a man from Tamil Nad 
will be able to compose poetiy m Punjabi May that day draw 
near and may the clforts of all of }ou be ci owned w'lth success, is my 
piajei. 
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NATURE AND SCOPE OP NON-VIOLENCE’ 

■W'lth youi pcnnission I should like to speak sitting Please do 
not legard it as i\ant of courtesy on my pait, but attribute it as a 
concession to tlie iveakness of my flesh 

Ycstciday, ivhcn for the fiist time I had the oijpoitunity of 
meeting the illustiious members of tins Seminai, I put myself a ques- 
tion jokingly as to ivhat tliey uould expect me to say today. Yet, 
behind that joke dierc ^\as a certain seriousness, because I felt sonic 
difficulty as to ivhat I should say You have had tlic advantage of 
discussing in detail and coming in contact with some of those who 
ivcie hfc-long co workers of Gandhiji You have listened to what 
they have had to say about his life, about his woik, about his prin- 
ciples, about his tcdmiquc, and I fear that without knowing ivhat 
they ha\e said, I might innocently and unknoivingly be striking a 
jariing note here and there, or simply repeating what you have 
already heard lJut I felt tliat Gandhiji, his teaching, his jAulosojiliy, 
Ins life, all ha\c man) facets and we who have had the pri\ilcge of 
coining in contact with him, have not always been able to take a 
roinprchensnc \icw of his entire teacliing and haie occasionally kept 
oursches immersed in partiailar aspects with which we ivcie indni- 
du.ill) concerned 

Gandhiji had the knack of selecting people foi diffcicnt kinds 
of noil , and he gasc to cadi what his genius was fitted foi, what Ins 
ti. lining. Ins upkeep, his capacity was suited for 

Thcicforc, while accepting the gcncial backgiound and the 
prmcijdcs inulcrlying Ins cntiic teaching, w’c have occasionally made 
oiinthcs narrow in our outlook by emphasising one aspect and 
Ignoring some other aspects In saying this I do not want to blame 
aruonc, because we are sometimes too imidi attached to particular 
asjKCts of things I base some acUantage over others in this jiarti 
cuin matter bcnusc I ran speak with .an open mind and place 

' liNki't 0 S'minsr oa t.andliian TccTiniqni* litkl in New Ddlii, 

1. V/'m 
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bcfoie )ou a comprehensive picture o£ what Gamlhijt stood foi and 
preaclicd m his life 

You will understand the significance of what I am saying svhen 
you remember tliat Gandliiji established a numbei of institutions, 
eacli dealing w’ith one particulai aspect of his teaching ^Ve had 
the Spinners' Association, the Village Industries Association, die 
'ralimi Sangh, the Go Sesa Sangh, and last, but not least, the Indian 
National Congress whicli, though it had been in evistence for many 
yean before he came on die scene, he reorganized, galvanised, 
\ italiscd and expanded it beyond all recognition Now these various 
institutions—I have not named all— devoted themselves to particular 
aspects Gandliiji in his own person co-ordinated then work and 
sened as die connecting link between diem 

Gandhiji was not a philosopher or thinker m die sense diat he 
sat m his study, diought out a philosophy of life, and chalked out 
«i programme of action w'litch he left to odicrs to study and imple- 
ment He had some fundamental principles to which he stuck 
all his life ; but ivith regard to die rest, he took up each problem 
as and when it arose and found out a solution in his owm 
diaractcristic way. There was no department of life in India which 
he did not toudi, whicIi he did not influence, or to w’hich he did not 
make his own contribution In that way he csolsed a complete 
picture of soaety, aiising not from a study or abstiact thought, but 
born out of practical experience of life 

I had aiiodier difliailty in coming here That was more or less 
a personal difliculty and yet it was not entirely personal 

Gandhiji’s name is associated with non-violence, wdth cessation 
of war, and I felt a kind of incongruity m my addressing dns 
conference I am supposed to be die Head of a State which has 
not renounced war, which has not abjured violence, whidi still 
maintains her army ; not only that, a State whidi has not accepted 
and implemented Gandhiji's economic programme also Wiat right 
liad J, as Head of that State, to address you gendemen coming from 
distant countries to know w’hat Gandliiji did and wanted to do ? But 
J felt again that w'hile you could draw inspiration from what 
Gandhiji had adiieved, you could draw guidance from what he 
attempted to achieve but did not achieve and left his work and his 
experiment incomplete You could also draw some lesson from our 
success and perhaps even more from our failures And I felt, if 
I could not do anything else, I could draw your attention to tins side 
and you might perhaps make some use of that 
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Gaudhiji bclicicd that noii-violcncc could nol be established 
•iiid Molcncc abjuicd till the causes uhicli led to violence and made 
noiiMolence difficult of application, ueie icmoved \Vc know that 
al! conflicts in this i\orld aiise because of conflicting desires of 
indniduals and these dcsiics iclate to something mateiial, something 
evternal, something ivhich the other man also ivants, but uhich 
cannot be made available to oi shaicd by both 

ParadoMcal as it may seem, Gandhiji made lemoval of the 
po\eity of oil! people as one of the fundamental ^ilanks in his active 
pvoj'iamme, but at the same time, as fai as I can judge, he t\as 
iic\er enamoured of an undenned, indennitc, unlimited rise in the 
standaid of out In mg as dependent upon evteinal things M'hile 
he uanted that ive should have oui essentials of life, he also felt that 
no one t\as entitled to ha^c nioic than the essentials Tliese essen- 
tnls wcie not to be deiei mined by the individual himself, but by 
other considerations 

One of these consideiations was that uhat is essential foi one 
jicrson must be essential foi others also Therefore, so long as a 
thing is not asaihble m such quantity as can be shaied by all, it 
cannot be rcgaidcd as essential foi anjone In other woids, 
Gnndhiji insisted on a limitation of oiu phssical and mateiial needs 
\gain, he felt that a society uhicli is based piimaiily on a desiic to 
cMcnd and expand one’s needs, siolence cannot be .iioidcd He, 
thcrcfoic, uanted a soacty in uhicli the piiiuipal factoi uould not 
b^ the multiplicatioii of uaiits oi the means foi supplying these 
ivants in the quickest niannci possible, but a society which uoiild 
ensure to all uhat is absolutely neccssaiy and at the same time not 
ciciie conditions uhich cannot but end in competition ind, 
uliimatcls, ill Molence 

^\hcnc\cl ssc think of conflict, ive hasc to considei the \aiious 
a%i»tcis ssluch create conflict I hue inciuioncd one There arc 
s irioiis other things svhich create conflict Wc have got differences 
o opinion, nn\ be nith icgard to icligion, may be in our ideas of 
'Ofictj, nils he ihout indisidual’s rights .ind duties Gandhiji 
svanted to remose from sonet> the causes ashich led to these confluts 
e i> anted to limit oui phssical and mateiial rcquncments to 
rtnirnf one such cause For the rest, he u anted each one to 

othcis to ha\c siinilai rights and to 
hH.I ones ouu duties to others This could be done onis bs 

Il'ia S ' 
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In a society if some people want to foice then own 
opinions upon othei-s, be they religious opinions, or opinions 
i elating to politics oi any otlicr department of human life and 
thought, tliey cannot avoid conflict Theie must be violence. It 
is only uhen complete freedom is assumed to everybody to 
have one's own opinion that conflict can be avoided These aie 
some aspects of the society he envisaged foi himself and for us 
in this country' 

As I said, Gandhiji did not start with a clear-cut piogiamme 
lie look u]! individual questions as tlicy arose horn time to time 
I he biggest pioblem facing this counii^ was the attainment of 
freedom He, therefore, concentrated his energies on this question 
For attaining freedom, he insisted upon non-violent means He was 
opposed to violence not only in action but also in thought and 
speecli But while he imposed these strict standards on himself he 
CO operated with others irho weie not prepared to go so far, but who 
weie prepared to obsen'e non-Molence in action while engaged m 
the freedom struggle 

Thus It uas that he was able to gatliei round him a laige 
nuinbei of people who Mould not have otlienvise gone to him had 
he insisted upon non-violenco in thought and ivord also I know of 
very few people ivlio iverc able to cKclude violence from tlioiight, 
and, there were not a few who betrayed violence in words But 
those who actually betrayed violence in action were few', and that 
IS how' he succeeded He was fortunate in that the soil of this 
country was speaally suited to his experiment We have our own 
old tiaditions of non-violence Friends fiom Europe w’lll excuse me 
if I mention one fact I have not travelled much and cannot claim 
to have seen much of any other countiy But I paid a short visit 
to Fill ope and going tlnougli the streets I was struck by one fact 
that w'berever I went I saw’ memoiials to w.miors, memorials to wars 
and victories We don't see that kind of thing in this counti'y 
And w’c have tire proud tradition Uiat in our long history there has 
not been one instance w’hen India sent out her invading army to 
another countiy We have sent out conquerors of a very different 
type, conqueiors in the lealni of cultuie, in the realm of know’Iedgc, 
in the realm of religion, and if we look at history vre shall find that 
oui conquests have been more lasting and fruitful ^Ve still have 
silken bonds of friendship witli countries W’lth w'hich we established 
our ailtural relations in ages gone by 
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J heic ■was nnothei thing wludi gave ns an advantage, although 
It ms of \ciy dubious stilue We tseie disaimcd , t\e ^\eic unable 
to fight uith arms, and not a few of us saw' in Gandhiji’s method a 
waj out of our dilfiailt position It w’as a doubtful advantage, 
because it iveakcned oui faith in nonviolence Anyhow', ire carried 
on .ind we succeeded to some extent 

The question that )ou haic noir to tackle and ivhich I under- 
stand, \ou h,i\c licen tackling, is the question whcthei the same 
method can be applied in dealing with tensions among nations and 
iMtIun n.itions G.uidhiji thought that it could be applied and that 
It sliould be ajiplicd , not that he ivas not conscious of iveaknesses 
of human beings, not that he was foolhaidy and w’ould take risks 
Wc liaie several instances in our own country when he called off a 
moiemcnt which was sup]x)scd to have reached its height, as soon 
as^ he noticed some ireakness in it Vnd it was not until the last 
AVoild Wai had made some progress that he gatheietl courage to 
pl.irc bifoie the woild this weapon of non-violence There weie 
occasions svhen he was imited by other countiics to carry his message 
to them, but his reply used to be, 'Let me make good w'hat I claim 
m my own countiy. and then there will be time enough for me to 
go c scwhcie Otherwise, unless I am able to make good my claim 
in 111) own coiintn, what light base I to expect that othei people 
^vill listen to me?" 


Dining the list \Voild War, a seiy difficult situation aiose 
icic was a grcit deal of misunderstanding of Gandhiji's attitude 
«o war Our rulcis misunderstood him That is understandable, 
Ih because they knew no other method 

I'hich was a soit of life and de.ith struggle 
C •»n>onc who was not with them was against them Since 

f ^ ticated him 

ni.sunderstanding was not only on 

m.M,ndt,sm«l hljir"""’''"* ’ 


I.obbgow. he broke down ,n the course of the interview as he 

‘Ic'-^tation that the war would 

Zt T, r ‘ J’c did not have 

rMritfifnf ‘ eclaring tint India should not and could not 

‘ r*' 

’ 'op-ubrZ l‘ll I 

tnd jmt ns h< would In\c ssmpaths for .ms other 
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people 111 trouble, but at the same time, he i\'as hnu m his conviction 
that ivai would not solve the problem, it would not lead the woild 
anywhere Therefoie, -while sympathising with England, he was 
not piepaied to yield m the matter o£ his conviction 

Gandhiji’s attitude to Second "^Voild War was in contrast with 
his attitude to the fiist Woild "War, when he had actually supported 
the Government and gone out of his ^vay to help in tlie recruitment 
of soldieis in this country Many friends belonging to the pacifist 
school were unable to undeistand that position Gandhiji’s mcw 
then was that the British Empire was, on the -whole, for the good of 
the -ivoild At any rate, India was deriving certain beneiits from it 
He also believed that it -was capable of being converted, of being 
induced to change its own viewpoint ,md accept that of its 
opponent He had expeiience of that in South Africa He had 
some expeiience of that in his very' fiist laige-scale movement which 
he led in Champaian in 1917 He had not yet lost faith in that 
Empire and theiefore he felt that if he was prepaied to enjoy 
secui ity under its aegis, it was his duty to help it m its time of need 

That position had completely changed m 1940 He had lost 
that faith and he had engaged the whole country' in a serious struggle 
against the Empire— not against the British people, but against 
British rule 

And therefore, in 1940, he ivas in a position to say, “we do not 
want your protection We do not caie whether you defend us or 
not , leave us, leave us to chaos oi to God ” And having reached 
that stage, he ivas in a position to say, "no more help of any kind 
in this war” We of tlie Congress paited company Some felt that 
It was a good opportunity for bargaining, getting what we W'anted 
on condition of help Others took a more altruistic \iew and said 
It was necessary to help tlie Allies because their cause was just 
None of these things moved Gandhiji because he felt that we would 
neithei be serving the cause of non-violence nor even tlie cause of 
those who were engaged in the war He theicfoie stood up against 
anv kind of assistance in tlie war effort 

It was, if I may say so, the folly of the British Government not 
to have accepted the help which was offered to it by the Congress 
The refusal oeated a situation in whicli though the Congress and 
Gandliiji parted company temporarily, they were again brought 
together after tlie failure of the Congress to get what it wanted from 
the British Government It then felt theie w’as no alternative before 
It but to refuse its help m the w'ar effort 
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I perhaps, )ou might take some lesson from our £ailures 
It IS this aspect of our stiuggle to uhicli I tvould like to draw yoiu 
particular attention IVe failed at that moment and we adopted a 
course wlncli t\as not liked by him, uhich was leally the course of 
c\pctlicncj' but not of piinciple, not of truth, not of non-violence, 
and no wondei that theieafter ne have not been able to catch up 
with Gandhiji's ideals and Gandhiji’s piogramme Having slipped 
there, ue ha\c not been able to feel that we can do away with 
Moicnee and need have no resoit to violence in any circumstances 
It IV as at this stage that Gandhiji wrote his leltei to Herr Hitlci 
He published his appeal to the G/cchs to icsist non-violently, and 
iddicssed Ins lettei to every lb non not to indulge in ivai but to 
.iclneic what they wanted by non-violence 

Unfoi tunately, and to oui shame, to our indelible shame, 
Gandhiji was taken away fiom us just at the time wdien he w'ould 
have been m a position to make this biggei experiment AVe have 
instances in history of individuals who evpeiimented w'lth non- 
siolcnre m their owm lues and also taught others to experiment 
with It on a personal plane It was, howevci, left to Gandhiji to 
make use of this iv capon on a laige-scale to settle differences betw’ecn 
groups and between luitions 

As 1 said, he found suitable ground for this experiment in this 
rountn lie also found noble adversaries who w'ere capable of yield 
ing to the apjical which non-violence makes The British had set a 
limit to their own action below' which they could not and did not go 
mil we must admit tint while Gandhiji s success was very largely due 
to himself and lus people, the British also played a noble part m it I 
do not I now what would have happened if we had got an adversary of 
inothti kind altogether, one who would not have put any restrains on 
his atroriiics AVlitihci we would have been able to stand such a 
‘tnm or wlitthci even such an advewary would have been won ovei 
ind ronqucicd bj nonviolence, is a imttci of speculation 

1 here the cxpeiiincnt of nonviolence remained incomplete It 
u for vou all now to extend ilm experiment to other spheres md 
to find out how far )ou can succeed m the present age and in piesent 
conditions 1 Inov, there arc innumerable diffiailties, but the 
jKoplc ought to be educated Gandhiji did not, therefore, neglect 
iduc.uion But the education lint he envisaged and programmed 
’ av of i soiiicwlni dilfticnt kind from the education tliat wc hear 
of in Ollier coiinlritv, IIis prognmme of education vvas i pro 
ntnnte f>f real unfoldinent of pcrvonalitv tif bunging out something 
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tliat was within tlie cliild by lemoving all outward inhibitions and 
exteinal obstacles His sclieme of education did not contemplate 
levelling down of everybody to one dead lex'el, as ive see on oiti 
roads where the big and the small pieces of stone are all rolled doun 
by a big steam-iollei It ivas a scheme in which e\eiy child ivould 
have full freedom to go its m\n way, and because there will be no 
violence, not only would eveiy child gioiv m non-violence, he would 
.ilso be able to understand and appreciate it 

I am, theiefore, glad that the Seminar has given so mucli atten- 
tion to tlie question of education but I ivould like you to consider 
also, not now in this Seminai, but in your own respective spheres 
and whenever you meet again— whether it is not desirable to bung 
in Gandhiji’s idea of society in which needs w’ould be limited 
^Vithout that, I feel, exploitation cannot be ended If exploitation 
cannot be ended, it means violence cannot be ended 

I heard with great attention and respect the report whicli Loid 
IloydOrr made Theie ivas one sentence wlucli rather stnick me 
in a pecuhar way You have decided that you permit maintenance 
of armies foi defensive purposes I do not know’ of any war which 
an aggressive party regards as an offensive war Every w’ar m woild 
history has been a defensive wai, and so long as you keep this loom, 
this loophole open for defensive rvai, non-violence in its fullness wall 
not be established Someone has to daie and take courage in both 
hands Gandlujt took courage so fai as our owm countiy w’as con- 
cerned w’hen he said, 'Leave us to chaos and to God, but please do 
not involve us in this ivar and do not expect us to give help m the 
W'ai’ 

I do not know’ what he would have said and w’hat w'e would 
have done if he w’cre alue today to guide us and to give us his 
inspiration. But I do feel that he made the position perfectly cleai 
when he made an appeal to the fighting parties during tlie last war 
to desist from wai in his various WTitings It will be WTong to 
imagine that he at any moment contemplated submission to wTong 
That was against his whole nature, his whole being What he 
objected to was submission to the lower instinct of oiu own 
nature, that is to say, submission to the sense of hatied, submission 
to a sense of retaliation, submission to a kind of cowmdice, whicli 
cannot protect tlie individual oi the nation w’lthoiit striking some- 
body else He w'anted that kind of coinage which w’oiild stand the 
w'orst that the enemy could do, without even feeling resentment 
against him He would resist him to die last and lie w’onld 
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succcisfully icsist him because the last step itould be tlie loss of lus 
oMTi life This would mean Ins victory and defeat of Ins opponent, 
because the latter could not get him to submit to his Avishes. Unless 
some mtion today takes such moral courage in its own hands and 
comes out with a clear cut programme of no-Avai under any 
circumstances, defensive or offensive, and no armament of any kind, 
the battle for non-Molence ivill continue and is not likely to end iii 
Mctory. 

Some nation has to t,ike that couitige, I do not knoiv ivlio will 
E\idently, today ive are unable to do it although ive claim to be the 
inberitors of Gandlnji's teaching, but somebody has to do it, and, 
let me hope, diat as a icsult of the deliberations that you have had, 
Aou AAould be able to cairy this message to other countiies There 
IS .1 saying in our country that sometimes there is no light dncctly 
under the lamp, although there may be light all round I hope tve 
shall not prove the tnith of tliat statement, but let me hope that 
>011 Avill prove its truth by taking the light 

I am sure tins Seminar would have done a great deal if it laid 
before the uoild tins aspect of his teaching whicli, I considei, is a 
practical proposition, a proposition which can be imiilemented it 
only we have the courage to do so 

1 thank >ou all for tlie patience with which you have listened 
to me, and I am grateful foi the ojiportunity that I have had of 
ronnng m contact with such illustnous penons and of listening to 
t icni, albeit for a short time. I wish all success to your noble 
endeav ours 


KHADI and government DEPARTMENTS'' 

ihr- 111,''"'*' f propagating the use of Kh.idi lias been engaging 
« mrmion of many of i,s f„r ,hc last thirtj or th.rt> five years 

(T (1 tiin,' V"?”' 1 ***^'^^ "**** Riven a great deal of time 

‘oti^dit to this fiuestion 1 here is the diffiailty of competition 

t ~ n’ V IiflfV C»-niri!l Mini unit ‘rnfor 
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Avidi raill-made cloth and Uieie js also tlie fuiUier difficulty that i\e 
cannot get khadi in as laige quantities as we require 

The economics o£ Uiadi are based on ceitain fundamental facts 
of life in tliis countr)’. We know tliat India is an agricultural 
country and something like 70 to SO per cent of our population lives 
on agriculture in some foim oi anotlicr If )ou consider the life of 
.111 agricultuiist, you uill find tliat houever laige or howevei small 
his holding may be, he and his family members cannot get full 
employment throughout the year and he cannot also leave his home 
and go elsenhcre in seaich of employment because agriculture 
requires intcnnittcnt attention If tlic hours and the days uliich are 
thus ivtistcd by tlie agriculturist and tlic other members of his family 
could be utilised, wc will ha\e moie than enough of khadi to clothe 
the whole country 

I do not think anybod) would object to the low wages because 
they arc earned at a time when the w’orker has no otlier woik and 
cannot cam at all The agiiculturist can earn something and tliat 
sometliing is not so ^ cry insignificant after all, because he need not 
purdiase a single yard of dotlr if he gives time to it I can tell you 
from my personal experience that one hour of spinning a day jields 
sufficient yam to give us as much doth as we in India are using on 
an a>erage, tliat is to say, 15 to 20 yaids per head I think if you 
lake that aspect of khadi into consideration, the question of cheap- 
ness or dearness would not arise at all, because it is the result of the 
people's labour when they arc idle That is the fundamental aspect 
of khadi, but w’c know that all the people are not ahraj's indincd to 
work IVe aie often inclined not to w’ork But with all these 
difficulties, 1 think, it is possible to propagate kliadi as it was done 
in the past when Gandhiji started die movement and when we weic 
not in die Government and did not expect any help from the 
Goiernment In spite of all that there ivas a class in the country 
■which continued to use it That dass is still in existence "What w'c 
w'ant now’ is that the other classes which were not m favour of kliadi 
should also take it up and give it encouragement I am glad the 
Finance Minister has agreed to give a subsidy to it 

A question has been raised about die expensiveness of saxis for 
ladies I dunk the question should not arise at all. I do not know 
w’hether our women are so fully engaged the whole day that they 
cannot spare one hour a day If they can use their spare time in 
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spinning ihc} nill be able to get a sail piactically iMthout any 
cxjicnsc, except foi the puce o£ cotton I think that ivill be dieapci 
than . 111 ) othei sail they can get clsen’hcrc If they stait sealing 
kliaih i\o\cn fiom )arn siiun by their oun hands tlicy im 11 not fail 
to appreciate it JJy piactice then skill tv ill impiose and their 
niiiiblc fingeis imII pioduce kliadi of a siiiiciioi quality 

IIiosc of us uho have actually knoun the pioductioii of khaih 
knoll iiliat ticnicndous relief it gives to the class of people iiho liaie 
no othci souice of income 1 lemembci the days iilien I myself used 
to go to khadi centres iilieic yam nas pin chased and iiheie pool 
11 omen clothed in lags iiould come from miles to sell small bundles 
of lain If tlien )ain luis not pm chased foi one reason oi the 
other, one could see cleail) despair and despondency on then faces 
One could not help feeling that iias ically of gicat scivice to the 
jioorest class of people I think things haie not changed even 

tod.i) to such an extent as to obviate the necessity foi this kind of 
iclicf 


I, thercfoic, suggest that ivhcn iie think of khadi n'c should not 


think of the milloiinci oi the inilliioikci but of the poor iioniau 
in the Milage 


AVe haie been ici) much conceincd iiith the pioblcm of un 
cmpIo)nicnt and lei) lightly too When ^\c t.ikc this 2 >ioblem into 
conndciation )ou amII icalisc the degree of einpIo}mcnt piovided by 
khadi If I am not iiiong a single man in .i mill looking aftci 
''imullts throAvs out of cmiiloymcnt 200 men One man looks aitci 
.<s null) looms as ixould pioduce cloth equal to the output of ten 
to tnchc weasels on haiullooin in a da) Fiom that )ou can judge 

what a ucnicndous .miount of unemployment a mill creates in .i 
Miiglc da) 


am not here to plead that there should be no industiialisatioii 
m the cuuntis Ihit is a big question and that has to be dealt 
AMt I on its oAMi niciiis, but 1 am placing before you a fact aa’IiicIi 
cmnot be dcnictl ind the clfut of aaIiicIi is being felt in the c\cry 
di) life of the jxior in this couiui). It is, thercfoic, ncccssaiy that 
'hen A\c think of khadi a\c should think of nncnqilojnicnt or iindcr- 
niiplu)iniin of a 1 irgc number of jicoplc avIio cannot get any othci 
tmjihiAmcnt If uc look at it from tint point of mcaa, sou amII agree 
Ibn aiAA snbod) tlni mi lie g,scn to it aviII not be Asasted If jou 
lu/t jmac niv onbiidA, son aviII base to find some im ms of 
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subsistence for tltese men and ^vomen It is much better to support 
tlrem rvitli this subsidy 

It IS our exjreriencc tliat rvlreri calamities like earthquakes and 
big floods occur, the opening of khadi centres in affected areas brings 
a lot of relief to the jieople In fact, in connection with the recent 
floods in Bihai, I have icceived telcgiams from kliadi Avoikeis theic, 
asking for tlie utilisation of funds place at then disposal foi ojjen- 
ing kliadi ccnties 

The purchase of khadi is not altogetlier an act of cliarity It 
will give employment to millions By buying khadi ive shall not be 
wasting money but investing it in artistic things "We have been 
spending croies by iray of subsidies foi the sugar and steel industries 
over the years We never objected to it, because they needed them 
I ivish some kind of subsidy were given to khadi also, because it 
deserves it more than any other organised industry 

I wish to make one oi tuo suggestions Many of you lieie aic 
Heads of Depaitments I do not suggest to tlie Army to use khadi 
for uniforms I ivill not even suggest to tlie Police to use kliadi 
unifonns For one thing, ive may not have enough kliadi today for 
that purpose But I do not see any reason ivhy in Rashtrapi Bhavan 
and all otlier Government Departments, khadi should not be used, 
why spats, napkins, towels, curtains, dusters and so many otliei things 
uliich we use evei7 day in offices, hospitals, etc, should not be of 
khadi I, therefore, surest tliat the Government issue insti uctions that 
all the Departments, excepting those of the Police and Aiiiiy, should 
make all these purchases horn khadi bJiandais If tluit is done, tlicie 
will be a great fillip to the kliadi mo\ement, not only because a 
great deal of khadi will have been purcliased by the Go^enmlcnt, 
but also because it ivill have a gieat effect on the people If this 
is done, the piomotion, sale and disposal of khadi, which sometimes 
become a problem, w'lll have been solved And I can say if jou am 
ensuic the sale of kliadi theie will be no shortage in its production 
and supply What is, therefore, needed is a stimulus to the 
use of khadi, not by foicc oi coercion, but by willing co-operatioii and 
by appreciating the fundamental facts about the economics of 
khadi 

I wish you gave thought to it not onl) fioin tlie economic point 
of view but also as a matter of national necessity wliidi will help tlie 
poorest and also provide employment to a large number of people 
m the country 
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I cuiisidcr It a privilege to be called upon to open the Mahatma 
Gandhi Community Ccntic in your Colony This Cenue is being 
staited i\Uh the help of the monetary giant given by the I* old 
loiindation of America I am siiic the people of this Colony tan 
considei themselves lucky, not only because the fiist Community 
Centre is. being opened lieie but also because tlie Father of the 
Nation has lived heic for many a vieek. This place has been 
sanctified by his sermons, vshicli, delivcied aftci the piaycr meetings 
held in this Colony before and after India's independence, still edio 
in 0111 cars. You can rightly feel pioud of tlie fact that the vvoids 
v\luth stiiTed the people not only of this counti7 but of many foieign 
lands v\cic uttered at this place 

Among the few things vihidi vveic doscst to Gandhiji's heait 
lias the uplift of those called Haiijans He had espoused the cause 
of the backu.'ird people, partiailarly the Harijans, even before he 
came into the political aiena Tcmpeiamcntally he was not an aim- 
diaii idealist, he uas far moie keen about practice tlian about 
theory Thcrcfoie, the moment he look a decision, he began to 
translate his resolve into action He was always happy to see and 
t.ilk to Ilnrijans and as f.ii as possible he loved to stay m 
their midst 

Our countiy has given to the world quite a few lofty refoimcis 
like Gautama Buddha, who considered the service of humanity and 
relieving the distressed as the great mission of their lives India can 
itgititnaidy raise its head even today and say that Mahatma Gandhi 
V' IS also one of that distinguished line of succession 

This Centre is being opened aftei the name of that noble soul 
Not only this small Colony vshcrc tlie Centic will be housed, but tht 
vsholc rouniry will draw upon this Institution for inspiiation It 
IS the duty of those who live m this Colony that, imbibing the 
tncliings of M ihatma Gandhi, they learn to live neatly, go in foi 
tdiintion and do not allow am infcrionty complex to dominate 
ilis-m The Constitution vshidi oui country has adopted lays down 

,T , iT.ir*'***/^**'^*' tin Maliiilmft Gandhi C (itnmtmii) Cenirr at 

' Tflirny Drll,, -, Apnl 19'.1 
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jn clear ^\o^ds that hcic there will be peifcct equality between man 
and man, ever) one w'Oitld get equal opportunity of progress 
and dcielopmcnt and that there would be no distinction of high and 
low' among otii countrsmen As meiely to say so will not 
take ns anywhere, out Constitution provides that till the time 
the various groups and classes hate come up to a uniform level, 
special pi i\ lieges and facilities will be offered to the backward 
people to make up the leeway I base an unsweiwing faith that 
the silvery rays of the sun, which has arisen on the Indian 
horiron after ccntuilcs of slat cry, will biighten up evci7 nook 
and corner of this land and that etei7 citizen, nrespcctive of any 
distinction of colour, caste or creed, will feel the life giving wMimth 
of these rays 

Tlic facilities which will be atailablc to you in this Centre will 
give you an opportunity of all*tound progress in life There 
is a provision for education and recreation for diildren, 
medical care of the sick and also arrangements foi social 
gatherings and pastimes for the grown-ups Besides, you tvdl 
be able to learn some trade oi cottage mdustiy It is now 
for you to turn this opportunity to your advantage You have 
before you a chance of making youi lues happy and of naming 
yoursehes to be good citizens 

As I said carliei this is tlie first Centre of its kind opened in 
this country It is hoped that many inoie Centres like this will be 
eventually opened in otiici places But you should not forget that 
yom Centre will be looked upon as somctliing in tlie natuie of an 
CKperiment w'hose success or othen\ise wnll affect the whole scliemc 
of starting such centres A heas7 responsibility, tlicieforc, devolves 
upon you You have to make it a success so that all of you profit 
by It and the authorities also get sufficient encouragement to pursue 
this scheme I am confident that you W'llI not only appreaate this 
responsibility but will be able to carry it out fully 

Before declaring this Centre open, I would like to congratulate 
you all Let me hope that you will be guided and inspired by 
Bapu's immoital message, which you have heard several times, and 
that you svill go ahead on the road to progress, making the task of 
Harijan uplift and social reform easier In this noble svoik you 
have my best wishes w’lth you 
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I am glad to have come here today at the invitation of the 
Chairman of tlie Delhi Municipal Committee for unveiling the 
statue of Mahatma Gandhi I am thankful to him for giving me 
this opportunity to participate in today’s celebrations so that we may 
gne some thought to Gandhiji’s teadimgs It was 85 years ago that 
tlie Mahatma ivas born He rendered such great service not only 
to the people of India but to those of the world that even if we are 
unable today to understand and appreciate him fully, a time is 
bound to come when the world will do so 

I had no hesitation in accepting this invitation to unveil Gandhiji’s 
statue, but on second thought I wondered if it was at all necessary 
to have a memorial of this kind I was at once reminded of the 
thousands of historical monuments scattered all over Delhi Once 
upon a time these monuments were beautiful buildings, tlie very 
embodiment of royal grandeur Some of the places which must have 
once been the abodes of kings and nobles and citadels of power, 
ha\e been reduced to rums with the passage of time I could not 
help thinking of these monuments oi what remains of them Seeing 
these places, die inescapable diought dial it is futile to erect such 
monuments in memory of man occurs to one’s mind Not only in 
this country but everywhere else in die world wherever people raised 
monuments in memory of the great, all such structures are today in 
nuns, entrusted to the care of Arcliaeological Departments Except 
or the archaeologists, few even know in whose memory they were 
erected If people occasionally visit diese places, it is not because 
of the men in uhose mcmoiy diey were raised, but because of the 
importance of the monuments dicmsclvcs All dicse monuments are, 

t icrc ore, in fact, no more than memonals to certain historical events, 
good or ominous 

A\c also know tfiat dicre hate been great souls whose names are 
on 1 1 C lips of millions of people but in whose memorj' monuments 
of brick and mortar is ere nescr raised Millions pay homage to the 
metnorj of such men bj folloiving die padi enjoined in their 
tcnc lings Perhaps in later jears, their follossers too raised stnic- 
tura monuments m their memoiy, but certainly they live today in 
p.op c s minds not because of these monuments but because of the 

unseHinr Mahatma CandhijiV siatue at Delhi, 11 Octoher, 
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life-givmg message they left behind It is this dass of men to ivhidi 
Mahatma Gandhi belongs Therefore, I think it is not necessary to 
build sudi monuments m his memory He will be remembered best 
for Ins teachings, his simple living and high thinking and his life of 
purity 

There are millions of people in our country today who have 
seen Maliatma Gandhi and often heard him Theie are man) who 
came in contact with him and have tlieieby raised themselves high 
There are also some who understood him fully and who have tiied 
to act up to lus teachings m actual life Gandhiji's piogramme of 
work was so comprehensive that everyone could get something of 
interest from his life He never sat down to compile the tenets of 
his faith in tire form of a treatise He was free and original 
thinker and formulated his own pnnciples to grapple ivith the 
various problems as they came his way There is no aspect or 
problem of life, particularly life in India, to which he did not apply 
his principles and which he did not try to resolve in their light 
Therefore, if we view his life, we shall find tliat there is notliing 
concerning the individual and social life which he has left untouched 
This IS not the occasion to dilate upon tliat , nor have 1 sufficient 
time to do so I also feel that I may not be competent to deal witli 
it I would like to sav a word or two about some of his basic 
priiiaples today. 

There has been, in recent years, a tremendous increase in 
scientific knoi\ ledge of the foices of nature and the way to control 
them and utilise them according to the will of man, so mudi so, 
that the prosperity of nations vanes in proportion to tlie degree of 
their mastery of tins knowledge The United States of Amenca is 
looked upon as a rich and prosperous country I have heard of an 
interesting proof of tlieir prosperity The USA. with a population 
of about 17 crores has over 4 5 crores of motor cars, which means 
that if w’e take four people m a family unit, e\ery family there has 
more tlian one car I am told ordinary workers and labourers in 
America go to dieir respectne factoiies and return home after w'ork 
in tlieir owm cars At die other end of the scale aie many backward 
countries w’hose people do not get even two square meals a day and 
who are deioid of all amenities w’hich are considered the source of 
happiness and prosperity today 

It seems to liave been taken for granted diat by acquiring certain 
material resources we can raise the standard of living of human 
beings Following diis pnnaple, all the countries of the world are 
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set upon acquiiing and multiplying their resources It is no doubt 
right that a hungry' man cannot think of praying Mahatma Gandhi 
himself once said that the hungry man sees God only in the fonn 
of bread But even tlien i\e should think how far this kind of 
matciial prosper ity can lead to real happiness I have also heard 
that the countiics which are known to be prosperous and resourceful 
are not blessed ivith mental peace, whereas, on tlie other hand, we 
find lots of poor people, who excite our pity, leading a happy and 
contented existence The truth is that the source of real happiness 
IS in one s o\\ n inner self and not in the outside ■world We equate 
happiness with the w'oild of external things and that is why there is 
a scramble for acquisition and accumulation of things The fact is 
that these things are, at best, no more than means to achieve happi- 
ness and not happiness itself One can experience happiness even 
witliout them Apait from this, it is woithwhile considering what is 
real happiness 


I think real happiness or peace of mind means the complete 
freedom from cxtianeous pressure or restraint oi inhibitions One 
basic fact which must be lecognised is that any kind of inhibition or 
restraint is irksome It ceases to be irksome only when it becomes 
something voluntarily accepted or adopted witliout restraint or 
coercion It is this voluntary adoption of any line of thought or 
action without lestraint or coercion from outside ivhich bungs real 
liappmess Any substraction from complete freedom is loss of free- 
t om to that extent and imphea dependence on something else Man 
as a membci of society or eien as an individual has long ceased to 
c II ) free, if he cvei was or can be free All that can be aimed 
at^or aciiLicd is the reduction or minimization of this restraint or 
coercion and increasing to the maximum the freedom which man 
ciijojs His material requirements can be satisfied, it is obvious, 
on j subjecting himself to some curtailment of this freedom His 
nicnta satisfaction and possibly his spiritual aspiration become 
Tct licet in qinntum and perhaps also in quality by the amount of 
imtcna s-itisfaciion which in the very nature of things implies 
rcitr int \hat is gcnerall) termed progress has tended more and 
mo c to restrict man’s freedom In ever)’ department of life and 
Tctisits man has to submit more and more to external restraints and 
in u } nous It follows that there must be consequential and pro 
diminution in the mental satisfaction and spiritual 
cif' diough man maj not feel that restraint or realise the 

J ung restraint being put on him from day to-day It is thus 
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deal that real happiness lies in freedom from restraint, -which, in 
turn, implies man’s capacity to carry on with as little dependence 
on others as possible We cannot escape from the conclusion tliat 
what is generally called high standaid of living has served to increase 
our dependence on otheis and to tliat extent has icmoved us furtlier 
from real happiness 

We see in the -world of today that distance betiveen country 
and country has almost been clmnnated and nations living far apart 
from one another have come closer so that if something happens at 
one place it has its repercussions fai and wide It does not hold 
good with regard to only dreadful things like war but also of 
beneficent activities One of the results of tins progress has been 
that man is now dependent for Ins daily necessities of life on far off 
countries An example will clarify the point Many of us present 
heie today have known the days when the railway system in India 
was not expanded to the present extent, when there were no cars or 
automobiles of any kind and when we had not even heard of the 
aeroplanes At that time also food was as important as it is today 
Then every community depended for its food on itself and on the 
land which it cultivated True, if there was failure of a crop on 
account of natural calamities like floods oi di ought, tlie community 
suffeied But otherwise it managed to live on what it produced and 
learnt in course of time the wisdom and the prudence to save food 
for emergencies On account of the improvement m the means of 
transport today foodgrains can be easily supplied from one part of 
the country to another We saw recently that food had to be 
dropped by aeroplanes on areas which -ivcie rendered inaccessible by 
flood All this sounds so nice, but we have to see whethei these 
developments have enhanced or restricted our freedom My feeling 
IS that by increasing such needs as he cannot fulfil himself, man has 
necessarily restneted his freedom 

By giving the example of food imports, I have tried to show 
our dependence on other countries That is not all If far off 
Argentina, Canada or America has a burapei wheat crop, it results 
in the falling of wheat prices in India Because of tlie impioved 
means of transport, the availability or otherwise of things does not 
depend on local conditions but on tlie overall world conditions If 
food cannot be imported from otlier countries because of some 
natural calamity or as a result of the outbreak of w'ai, tlie needy 
country will have to suffer untold misery We saiv during tlie last 
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uar even people of neutral countiies had to suffer because 
of the restrictions on export and import of certain ai tides from 
oieiseas So, tlieie are two aspects of this progress One promises 
plenty during peace time, the otlier tlu'eatens to release a ridi harvest 
of sufferings and piivations in case communications are dislocated on 
account of hostilities 

It IS necessary to remember that e\en it all of our leqiiirements 
arc satisfied, i\e are bartering our freedom foi that satisfaction For 
instance, whenever there is disease in an epidemic form in the 
countr}', we have to depend on othei countries to supply us ivith 
medicines Similaily, nheneiei thcic is a famine, otlicis can save us 
from Its dire consequences, but at tlic same time, if they like, they 
can also starve us by uithho’ding die supply of foodgrains. If war 
breaks out today the belligerents need not icsort to deadly weapons 
in order to kill others They can do it equally eftectively by disrupting 
the sjstem of transpoit Thciefore, while on the one hand, we arc 
endeavouring to raise the sundaid of living, those very efforts might 
result in the airtailing of our fieedom and independence 

In spue of this all-iound progress we have not yet icached a 
stage uhen i\c could produce an article m sufficient quantity so as 
to meet the requirements of all the peoples of the world When we 
ainnot say this about food, uliich tops the list of man’s needs, it is 
no use talking about other things which arc pioduccd in still lesser 
quantities That is i\Iiy the standard of living of all the countries 
IS not uniformly high and presents an unpleasant contiast Those 
IV ho pos'css more arc anxious to extort more and more from those 
who do not possess much The result is naturally conflict between 
man and man and countiy and coiinti 7 ^1’® fcai of this conflict 
has become a nightmare for the modci-n man 

IVhile preaching truth and Ahimsa, Gandhiji also warned us 
against the dangerous temptation of acquisition and hoarding He 
tliought that hoarding t\as no better than theft It is because of 
this tcndcnc) in man that conflicts arise Although, to some extent, 
hoarding of things is not onlj unavoidable but also desirable, vet 
for the auainmctu of real happiness, it has to be avoided as far as 
|>OMbIc Mahatma G mdhi gave the first place to Ahunsa in his pio 
gnmnic for getting the better of this tendeno’ and for dealing the 
w i\ to real happiness In plain language, /!/iim$a can be defined as 
th" isouhncc of coercion and undue pressure on othci-s We niinot 
fio's bU cs»npc conflicts if we go on increasing our needs of hoardable 
thinp Iln'sc conflicts nns lie indisidual or rollcctisc This can 
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result only in one thing, namely, putung pressure on others, and 
placing them in difficulty for fulfilling our wishes 

It IS, therefore, necessary to realize that what we have assumed 
as axiomatic truth, namely, that increase in material prospenty also 
means the attainment of happiness, is neither quite correct nor so 
self-evident This assumption is true only up to a certain limit, and 
the more we transgress this limit the more remote become our 
chances of being happy This limit has to be fixed by man himself. 
This is undoubtedly beset with countless difficulties, but I do think 
that It is not altogetlier impossible for man to achieve happiness 
without the usual paraphernalia which passes for his everyday 
necessities This is exactly what is meant by tlie adage, ‘simple living 
and high thmking'. It was by practising this truth that Mahatma 
Gandhi could enjoy that happiness whidi an humble follower of his 
is unable to have even in tlie palatial Rashtrapati Bhavan 

1 do not suggest that ambition or high aspirations or desire for 
progress should be discouraged But let us be sure that our will to 
progress and nse high will materialise in the true sense only after 
we have realised that the source of our happiness does not he outside 
us but IS enshrined within our oivn hearts Our happiness will vary 
directly in proportion to the degree of our faith in the above truth 
The more ive try to achieve happiness, basing it on the outside 
world, the more we shall be inviting conflicts and depriving others 
of their happiness 

On this solemn occasion, if we could realise the futility of this 
kind of memoiials and the artifiaality of what is generally legarded 
as happiness, I should think that we shall not have met in vain at 
tins function today 


VILLAGE AND SMALL-SCALE INDUSTRIES* 

I am glad to haie got this opportunity of saving a few words 
about khadi and village mdustnes I ha\e always welcomed sucli 

* Inaugural speech at a conference convened by tlie AH India Khadi and Village 
Inda‘itric!! Board, Poona, 17 No% ember, 1954 
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occasions because 1 think cottage mdustiies have an important lolc 
to play in the economic set-up of our country today Perhaps it 
would h.nc been unnecessary to lay emphasis on this point if there 
was not an impression pi evading among the people that cottage 
industries have no place in the piesent-day woild in which 
industiialisation is looked upon as the hall-mark of material jn ogress 
I am nfiaid this impression is as groundless as it is misleading It is 
CMdcnt tliat in a country' like India were SO per cent of the people 
Inc upon agriculture and allied callings, the only result of excessive 
industrialisation will be more pioduction by fewer men, W’hidi 
instead of solving the problem of unemployment will rendep'it moie 
complicated Its proof lies in the fact that although oui country 
has nd^anccd sufficiently on tlie load to industiialisation, the 
incidence of unemployment instead of coming down appears to have 
gone up 

In our countiy special significance is attached to handicrafts 
and Mich small scale industries as can be easily managed at home 
during spare time If we lose sight of this fact and imagine that 
we can sol\c the pioblcm of unemployment tluough industiialisation, 

I am sure, we shall only have disappointment m stoic for us Unless 
the problem of unemployment is tackled successfully, w'c cannot 
rcmo^c poscity, because w'hatevei the quantity of wealth available 
in the rounir>, it can be shared only among those who have some 
kind of work to do The main Mctims of poverty aie, aftei all, 
those who arc jobless or who may be partially employed Thcicfore, 
It IS in the interest of the people of the ruial areas and of oui 
roiintry’s piosperity as a whole that the waong impression rcfcircd 
to abote is corrected and all efforts made to popularise ami miproic 
our coingc industries 

I he most important step adopted in this direction in rcccni 
\cais IS as pointed out by Shri Vaikunthbliai Mehta, the establish 
mrnt of the MI India Kliadi and Village Industiics Board by the 
Gosernment of India By doing so, Goscimnent lias not only 
recogni/cd ihc tmportana. of village industries but also taken upon 
Itself the icsponsibility of improving them It has been accepted as 
a imticr of policy that in our plaiiiiing for social and economic 
bfticinicni smill scale industries ought to be gisen a place Govcim 
uKiu Ins dso undertaken to prosidt the necessary means to achieve 
this tml 1 do not dunk it is ncccsviry for me to say niuch about the 
firn Int\car I*hn MI of you know tint Govcrninent has laid 
dosii in most nn-nubigiioiis ssonls its policy with regard to village 
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indusiries in its Plan As for the second Five-Year Plan, it has been 
decided that before finalising tlic draft of the section dealing ivith 
industries, rcpicscntauscs of tlie various small-scale industries should 
be consulted. The real problem is tliat of adjustment between die 
small-scale and tlie bigger industries. The aim of all industrial 
undertakings is to increase production and national irealth We 
must see what place should be given to village industiies and to 
bigger industrial undertakings in ordci to ensure India's maximum 
prosperity 

I admit that handicrafts and cottage industries can flourish 
only if certain concessions and facilities ate offered to Uiem So far 
as facilities aie concerned, the Goiemment of India has accepted, in 
principle, to provide such concessions to diese industiies as are likely 
to help them without at the same time affecting adveisely the biggci 
industnes I should, therefore, think drat die leal problem is that 
the question of reserving a field for khadi and handloom industiies 
Khadi has received some impetus by whatever direct help has been 
given to It by Government Consideration has also been given to 
the question of reserving a field for khadi and handloom industries, 
so that die element of competition between handloom and mdl-made 
doth IS eliminated. I dunk we have to extend this concession by 
reserving die fields for odiei cottage industries as well, so that in 
those fields bigger industiies are not allowed to operate 

Till sucli concessions are given to cottage industries ana as long 
as heavy industries arc permitted to compete with them, it is diffiailt, 
if not impossible, for cottage industries to grow But at present it 
IS the bigger industrial undertakings wiiidi arc being afforded 
facilities like concessional railway freights, etc These are having a 
deleterious effect on the growdi of village industiies I am afraid 
this process has not only to be stopped, but in some cases at least, it 
has to be reversed Let us understand it clearly that financial 
subsidies alone will not mean niudi for small-scale industries I 
know that Gov'emment has been helping the biggei industries to the 
tune of crores of rupees, and to be able to do so it had to impose 
the burden of heavy taxation on tlie people Take sugar, for 
example To save sugar factories from the competition of foieign 
producers. Government has been subsidizing Indian sugar industry 
for a number of years at the cost of many crores. Similarly, steel 
industiy m India has had to be subsidized heavily I see no reason 
why Government should not extend similar help, on the same scale, to 
village industries, vihen millions of people benefit from tliem and 
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get employment because of tliem It is no argument to suggest that 
It IS useless to manufacture an article on a small scale when the same 
article can be manufactured and offered at a clieaper price by bigger 
industries Our hesitation to offer certain articles at a slightly 
higher price nould virtually mean growing unemployment for 
millions and consequently foicing them to starve We have, tliere- 
forc, to choose between unemployment and starvation on the one 
hand and a slightly higher cost of certain manufactured articles on 
the otliei No w'lse man, I am sure, w'ould prefer large-scale un 
employment to paying slightly higher cost 

I would, tlierefore, suggest that we must act couiagcously and 
draw a list of those fields w’hicli have to be reserved for village indus- 
tries and in w’hich these industiics have not to contend against eitlier 
indigenous mill-made goods or foreign imports This is the 
economics of village industnes Tins alone will suit oui count! y, 
whateier may be the requirements of other countries Let me hope 
that keeping in view the fact that village industries are tlic biggest 
source of employment. Government will do all that is possible to 
encourage them 

I am at one with Shri Vaikuntlibhai that increase in production 
cannot be accepted as our sole ideal Our real aim should be to 
make the people prosperous and to keep the maximum numbci of 
them cnipIo)ed It is widely known that millions of our counti)- 
mcn dense then sustenance from handicrafts and small-scale 
industries To encourage tlicsc industries and to develop them is, 
t icrcfore, one of our foremost duties I admit tliat pioduction can 
e increased more casilj by installing heavy macliincry, but if sucli 
mcrc-ise in production is achieved at the cost of cottage industries. 
It SM nicin mole harm than good to our people This is nosv 
genera j acccjited as tiue, and the Government of India also 
'ipprcciattt this fact \Vc hasc, therefore, no reason to feel 
conrcrnctl on this score 


Now that we know that Gosernment is pursuing a policy of 
couragmg m age industries, let us address ourselves to the task 
ot I uclopmg them from the economic and artistic points of viesv. I 
vm It! m this connection, advise you to study the growth of small- 
rnttif./”' fonntrics In some of those countries, 
i\ti.iu ihTi *^*^*^" improved and developed to such an 

n~lu ***‘^**’ o"" 

I'Aif'it frt»rn industries in our country which can 

nc.u from the suppU of electricity The day is not far off when 
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our countiyside will be electrified As tlie various iiver valley 
projects, which are undei execution, at present, are completed, there 
will be no deaith of powei in India With tlie help of electricity 
■we can ceitainly save time and labour and also perhaps improve the 
quality of the manufactured goods We have only to be caieful that 
the use of electricitv does not i educe the level of employment and in 
the sphere of production quantity does not take tlie place of quality 
Art is one of tlie featiues of our handiaafts Electricity should not 
be allowed to spoil it IVith tliesc precautions, ive can certainly 
employ electricity for the improvement of cottage industiies Our 
aim should be to develop these industries to sudi an extent and to 
create such a -wide demand for tlieir products that these can flourish 
Jn course of time independently, so that they are able to dispense 
with the special concessions and facilities offered to tliem by Govein- 
ment ' I hope you wiU agree ivith me that tins should be the aim 
of the All-India Khadi and Village Industries Boaid 

I am vei*y happy tliat all of you connected with the Kliadi and 
Village Industiies Board are working enthusiastically Youi annual 
report shows that the Board has made some headtvay m popularizing 
■the products of village industries You should draw inspiration fiom 
the fact that the work to which you are devoting youiself has its 
foundations in social justice, economic equality and self-sufficiency 
The more you progress in this direction, the greater tvill be the 
employment you provide to tlie people, particularly in the country- 
side Today when the pioblem of unemployment threatens to 
assume alarming proportions, nothing can be of greater advantage 
to the nation tlian an avenue which promises emplo'vment This 
belief should be joui sheet-anchor and you should be able to draiv 
inspiration from Bapu's sacred memory Although village industries 
have been a feature of Indian life since ages, tlie ciedit of raising 
"diem in the eyes of the people and getting for them a place in our 
national economy, goes to Mahatma Gandhi 

Notinng IS farther from my mind than to suggest tliat sentiment 
can provide tlie basis for village mdustnes to stand upon , but even 
so we need not be chary of accepung that many a good cause often 
benefits from sentiment and the enthusiasm it generates In actual 
fact, how’ever, we may be sure that the real basis of the development 
of Village industries can be only economic 

I fervently hope that join efforts will bear fruit and that village 
mdustnes w’lll continue to progress in India 
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It \vas a happy idea to start an institution named after Gandhiji 
for tlie purpose of cultural advancement Mahatma Gandhi lived 
for nearly eighty years Dining tins long period tlicre was hardly 
any aspect of life which he did not touch Those of us who had 
tlic opportunity of living iihen he lived and worked have been really 
\cr> fortunate Generations yet unboin will iccall with ivonder and 
admiration how millions of us could see him walking this land, 
talking to people and actually working with his hands In the 
course of his eventful life he gained unpaialleled fame as a political 
Icadci But It mil be only a partial view of his life if we think 
that he ivas meiely a political leadei His political careei assumed 
importance because he fought foi tlie freedom of the country with 
Ins unique weapons of truth and non-violence Not that othcis 
before him did not think of freedom of the countiy or woik for it, 
in f.ict, many devoted then whole life to this mission The unique 
contiibution of Gandhiji's lay in the fact that he placed in our 
hands weapons that brought us oui fieedom Non-violence and 
Satyagjahfi, on uhich he insisted, weie not intended only for political 
purposes . he looked upon them as the fundamental principles of his 
life and applied them to eseiy question that came up to him for 
ronsideration He did not claim, at any time, to have evolved a 
philosoph) oi a system of philosoph) He was ncvci tiied of saying 
that instead of u ruing a thesis, he uas engaged in the actual applica- 
tion of his principles to concrete problems that came up before Inm 
and if wc turn oser the pages of his writings, we c.in sec him devoting 
rolunm aftci column to sciy small and minoi items To him a 
•.mall Item was not uniniport.int if it iinolved a question of principle 
lie was 'o ciutious .iboiit the application of his principles that he 
tsohed \ whole senes of propositions sshich applied to the life of 
III 111 \ MU ill incident like tht shooting of a monkey or the killing 

of a calf would .ittrait hi> attention as much as the big question of 
the winning of Sartre/ If he w.as so \ciy cnicful .ihoiit his prin- 
(iplcs .tnd so stn [innriihous .ibout then application, joii should 
not think that he did not take a comprehensive view of things He 
Ind h.foie him an in'ogiaicd picture of what a country should be 
bkc 1 he found tiion foi iht ivpc of sociity he desired to see 

V p,, 1^,. }i»M rnrnllon of Cflndlii Kalt} \binram al 

Ho, ‘I tf, 19 *,; 
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established was truth and ahmsa. In particular, he wanted to see 
these principles applied to India w’here i\e have variety o£ religions, 
languages, customs and tiaditions He wanted to forge these 
diverse elements into a strong nation He felt that if people follow- 
ing different icHgions insisted upon everybody else accepting their 
religion, there vvould be no end to quarrel Similarly, he said, if 
people speaking different languages quarrelled with one anothei, 
Uicrc would be no jieacc and amity m this land He, therefore, 
insisted upon ahtm^a, the principle of living and letting others live 
He applied this principle not onl) to his opponents but also to his 
own people. He said that if we adopted non-violence against the 
British Government, it was all the more necessaiy' that we applied 
It to our ovm lives and did not fight among onrsehes on the basis 
of religion, cisie, sect or creed Gandhiji also wanted that die ridi 
people should regard thcmselv'cs as trustees of their wealth for the 
sal.e of the poor That way he wanted to solve through ahtmsa the 
big problem of dispantics in wealUi 

It IS quite true that every problem cannot be solved through 
ahmsa. Everything has its own action and reaction In the 
world of today, we find that countries have been fighting 
countries and nations have been fighting one another for 
many a long year Within our geneiation we have seen two 
IVorld Wars fought for the purpose of ending war Can anyone 
in his senses claim that war has ended or that all diis violence which 
has been there for ages succeeded in ending violence ? "Whether in 
the sphere of religion, economics or politics, violence has never solved 
any question If jt h.id solved pioblcms, there would have been no 
problem left for us to solve But the fact diat diere still are prob- 
lems todav shows that Uiey have not been solved by the methods so 
far pursued by Governments Can ahtmsa solve our problems? 
The answ’er is none too simple. The application of ahtmsa to our 
present day problems is no doubt diffiailt, but peihaps it is not more 
difficult tlian himsa Take the example of an army which fights 
If tlicre IS a war in one generation, the anny is prepared tliroughoiit 
the period for fighting Every soldier has to prepare himself from 
day to day and hour to hour for the fight , and apart from the actual 
soldier, the wdiole nation has to prepare itself to support tlie soldiers, 
3nd this process has gone on for ages and from generation to 
generation. Nobody can say tlvat ahtmsa has been tried out to the 
same extent in. any country or by any people The great serv'ice 
that Mahatma Gandhi rendered to mankind was that he gave it a 
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trial in this counm He had to deal vitli sucli mateiial as iras 
then a\ailable to him I cannot claim that ive ivere very good 
material, yet, e\cn tvitli this indifferent mateiial he was able to 
acliicie his objective It should not requiic much effort to imagine 
that if It IS tried on a bigger scale, \\e can acliieve other nobler 
objcctnes also It is a fact that tlic vorld today is beginning to 
turn towards Gandliiji With tlie atom bomb and die hvdrogeii 
bomb, Uiej have practically come to the end of the tether as far as 
the other method is concerned Thoughtful and far-seeing people 
ha\e recognised Uiat They are on the look-out for an alteinatne, 
and nalmally their thought turns to Mahatma Gandhi’s method 
But, unfortunately, there is so far no complete undeistanding of diat 
method It will not be nght to think that other people are unable 
to understand Gandhiji We who have had the privilege of living 
111 this country during his time have a’so not fully understood him, 
and if that is so after all our experience, how can we blame others ’ 
But die little that we have understood of him should be enough for 
us, at any rale for the time being, to place his ideals before others 
Our association with him places on us a sjiccial icsponsibility It 
was a misfortune not only for India but for the world that at a 
time when he was m a position to gi\c his message to die world, 
he sv“is taken away by one of us That w.i5 a great calamity Let 
us hope that after that c\cnt base understood something of 
Gandliiji His ahimsa was tested at the last moment and he stood 
the test scry successfully with die name of Ram on his lips , and we 
can scry well hope that on his death he had become stronger and a 
greater supporter of his own instrument than even perhaps during 
his lifetime Since we won our independence through his method 
we find oursches m a position of special responsibility The fact 
that we arc now the moulders of our own destiny and aic in a 
position to infiucncc the a\orId enhances that icsponsibility Let us 
hope that the day is not fai off avhen ive shall be able to do sonic 
thing on Ills lines Our Prime Minister has been fighting hard for 
pc.acc in the world That is one of his cherished aims But that 
work will not be complete unless sse have adopted Gandhiji’s 
m toto Wc base to adopt it in our cs cry day life and the discre 
paii'-y diat is noticed by eicrbods between our professions and our 
pi tctifcs should 1 k> remostd AUttma cannot come unless it is built 
upoa ih«_ foundatitm of Snvyam \\c ha\e, therefore, to practise 
the old \t\ntnx whidi averc gi'cn to us by our forefathcis long long 
“i"o la the prasers which Gandhiji used to say cscry day, there was 
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a sloka in which he mentioned eleven piatigyas He used to repeat 
, these pratigyas or vows every morning and evening at tlie time of 
his prayer, and it is on the foundation of these that the structure of 
ahmsa can be built It is a matter for regret and shame tliat with 
Gandliiji’s passing away we have been somewhat sliding down the 
scale That is seen in all spheres of life It is no use blaming 
anyone for it The best thing is to find out the fault and correct 
It That 1$ not only the best but also the easiest way of improving 
soaety You cannot be sure that you have found the faults of 
others , but you can be sure about your own faults One may 
not succeed in removing the faults of others , but if one desires, 
one can remove one’s own. It was on this philosophy that the 
whole programme of non-cooperation was based Remove your oivn 
weaknesses, and the oppression of others will cease It is, therefore, 
necessary for us to take advantage of institutions like the Munram 
which IS going to be housed here, and try to improve ourselves It 
was for this reason that I felt that it was a very happy idea to have 
started an institution of this sort in this toirn Let no one imagine 
that he is too .small for any great purpose One may not be able to 
achieve great things, but one sometimes may damage great things 
by what one does knowingly or unknowingly Let us, therefore, 
be vigilant at least not to damage, and that can be done by each one 
of us improving himself You will get good material in this insti- 
tution in the books which will be stocked here You will also get 
opportunities of exchanging ideas with one another and these must 
precede actual action I hope you will make tlie best use of this 
insutution and fulfil the high hopes of Sri Kumaraswami Raja and 
Ills associates 


BHOODAN PAD YATRA" 

I regard it a great privilege to be assoaated wth this morning’s 
function From its very inception I have Hatched the Bhoodan 

* Inaugural Speech at Cape Comorm 2 February, 1956 
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as It goes along, so also tins movement ^\luch was started five years 
ago in the shape o£ a small mulct is bound to gathei momentum 
as It piocctds The yatra which is going to be stalled by Slnimati 
Suslula Magyar and Shri Cheriyan Thomas today will serve as one 
o[ the tributaiies of tlic gieat Ganga Let us all, therefore, pi ay 
for the success of tins movement 


IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF THE MASTER“‘- 

I .nil Jiappy I li.ivc had an oppoitunity to -come .ind spend a 
few da^s with you in tills cit) Nearly tluec yeais ago I decided 
that I should spend a part of the ycai somewhere in the South \Vc 
obscnc two N.uional d.i)s in the vear—one, tlie ISih of August and 
the othei the 26tli of January I decided that while I should spend 
the 2Gth of Jamuiry in Delhi, I should spend the 15th of August eveiy 
year sonicwhcic in the Soutli In accoidancc with this decision I 
celebrated Independence Day (I5ih August) for the first time in 
Jlang.ilorc .ind for the second time .it Kurnool This is the thud 
tune, and I am going to celebrate it heic in yoiii cit} I also decided 
that we should h.i\c a place of residence for the President sonicwhcic 
III tlie South Luel.ll) I found a icad)*madc house in IIydciab.id .nid 
selected tli.it fot the residence of the Picsidciit I know some fiicnds 
think tint ll)clcrab.id is situated in the hc.ut of liuh.'i, it is not in 
the South I am in that way on the threshold of both, the South 
^nd the Noilh Being on the threshold 1 can see both sides, and 
1 am assure you that, h.isnig lived thcic for sonic little lime, I feci 
that the choice w.is not b.id That, however, docs not exclude tlie 
sclectjtm of a thud place somewhere further south Th.it I can leave 
to my successor to do I do not wish to lake all the cicdit to myself 
in tins respect. 


t**'! e"i 61 jfajtr mectiii„ at Gan'Ilii Mnndaitnin, Gumdy, Miidra , 
1- % ivy. 
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But this evening I ivant to talk to you about something else 
I was not really piepared to make a speeA because I did not think 
that tliere would be a meetuig here I came here more m the spirit 
of a pilgrim to a place of worslnp because this place is associated 
with the name of Mahatma Gandhi On account of the great 
struggle in ivhidi Mahatma Gandhi led us, we are apt to assoaate 
his name with politics and politics alone Great as his services and 
contribution to the cause of Swaiaj were, I know his contribution 
to the higher values of life was even gieatei, and that was intended 
not only foi this country or for this time but for all countries and 
for all times Theie is a proverb on our side wdiich says tliat you 
cannot see the light right under the lamp The lamp spreads its 
light all round, but it cannot be seen just below it. But if the same 
lamp IS moved about you can see tlie place wheie it first stood "We 
are yet too near Mahatma Gandlu, too much under his influence, 
to be able to realise the great semces he rendered to the nation 
What IS unfoitunate is tliat w'e are too near lum even to follow him 
India know's moie than any one else the spmtual heritage which 
he has left us Our who’e life, our whole culture, oiu- whole mi- 
lization, oui wdiole tradition is based on things wdiich he preached, 
taught and practised "W^iile he did not w'ant that anyone should 
go without full meals or adequate dotliing, he did not attach all 
the importance m life to tliese tilings He was a firm believer m 
Uie old adage that man lives not by bread alone, but he needs bread 
all the same. He, therefore, attadied raudi impoitance to the cause 
of the poor 

Since attamuig Swaraj, we are paying great deal of attention 
to the problem of poxerty in tliis land IVe are having plans after 
plans for the purpose of raising the material standard of our life 
All that IS good so far as it goes But let us not foiget die odier 
higher values of life We want eadi individual to be really good, 
and die bhajan wliidi has just been sung has said what it is to be a 
good man He W'ho feels pain when odiers are in pain is a true 
Vaishnav He removes die pain of others but does not feel proud 
in the process There are many other good things said in diat 
bhajan We in this country need today to revive memories of these 
diings ^Ve hear complaints of diis dung going xvrong or that thing 
going wrong because of the failure of man That means that our 
character is unable to stand the strain that it is put to That strain 
comes fioin many durecuons and in many There is gieed. 
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tlicie IS fear, ihcic is also a dcsue to loid it otei otlicis \V& luivc 
got to lid ourselves of these things If Mahatma Gandhi is lenieni 
bered a thousand )eais hence, it tv ill be so because of his teachings 
Let us, therefoic, each one of us, in his or her own humble "way, 
tiy to folloa the path which he chalked out for us and foi the woild 
^Vc hate got Gandhi mcmoiials elected in many jilaccs in this 
tountn but the gieatest and the best inemoiial to him can be 
elected in the foim of our light thoughts and tight deeds 
ith this noble pia)ci, let us dispeise 
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THE WAY OP THE BUDDHA" 

On this auspicious day, which is tlie 2,S00tli anni\eisaiv o£ the 
pmmtuiana of Lord Buddha, I send my greetings to all fellow-beings 
in this countiy and outside it. It is a gieat day for the ivhole world 
as it foaises our attention on one of the sublimest of messages in 
the heritage of mankind Loid Buddha’s message appears to be in 
contrast uith curient uoild ticnds and yet it irrcsistdily attracts tlie 
modernei on account of its loftiness, universal peace and toleiance 
and Its practical approacli to die problems uhich man has had and 
will alwa 3 ’s have to face in the uorld 

/\s an humble admirer of Lord Buddha, I would commend liis 
teachings, particulaily his moral discipline embodied in die Eight- 
fold Path to all men and all nations Perhaps never before tvas die 
world so tom by strife and \iolence, and the need of Buddha's message 
of love, tolerance and peace was neier greater than it is today 

Buddha did not pieach from a high pedestal His teachings are 
essentially piactical, meant foi couimon men in all walks of life 
His princijile of aioiding extienies and piefening the golden mean 
is a \aluable contribution to world diought The madhyam marga 
or the Middle Path essentially makes for peace and paves the way for a 
practical solution of complicated problems wddi which die path of 
mankind has been beset m all ages and all climes With the progress 
science and all-round advance in man’s faculties, die present day 
pioblems between man and man and nation and nation have assumed 
a proportion altogedier undiought of in ancient or medieval ages 
Seen in the light of the present-day situation when atomic 
energy seems to be vesting man w'lth boundless capacity to do good 
or harm, Buddlia’s philosophy of life and his message to mankind 
is of iiaruciilar significance today Far from bemg outmoded, it has 
assumed for discerning men an irapoitance equal to life itself 

Humanity is literally on the cioss loads today "W^e shall have 
to decide whedier widi all the adi'ancc made by science we have to 
co-exist, making scientific technique a leal blessing for every man, 
or whedier we must circumscribe oiu vision and pm our faith on 

Broadrast talL on Ibo cre of Bnddba Jayanti, 23 Mb}, 1936 
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u capons of agtp-cssion The lattei course is bound to lead to ^vorld- 
s.itlc clashes, of which we hasc seen quite a few in living memory 
This wi) lies destruction and, may be, the ver)’ doom of mankind 
rollowing the jiath of peaceful co CMStence as prcaclied by the Buddha 
ap])cirs to be the onlj altematne to destructne wars and subsequent 
miserj I uckilj, this fact is now beginning to be w'ldely appreciated 
Ihoughtfiil persons in all countries realize that the time has come 
when the Buddha's path of lose and jieace, long enshrined in books, 
should be adojitcd in a moie practical form in order to save Uie 
world from sure annihilation I hope the 2,S00tli anniversary of 
the Buddha will gi\c an impetus to this belief and thus create a 
climate of opinion in whicli the wisdom and the feasibility of the 
Lord’s message will be pondered earnestly 

The birth of Prince Sidhartha, who h\ed like any other mortal 
bung and who attained ntnmia or the state of highest bliss through 
fonscious cndcasour and persistent effort, is perhaps the biggest 
single e\ent in the histoi 7 of our countrv, x£ not of the w’orld 
'I hough India is a haloed land whcie tlie Buddha trod, lived and 
pleached, as a nnttci of fact Gautama, like other prophets, belongs 
to the whole wo’-Ul and his message is truly universal 

On this snlciim occision, I hate great pleasure in extending a 
heart) welcome to all those foicign visitors who have come to India 
in connection with the Buddha Ja)anti Let me hope that in our 
joining together in pqiug our homage to the Lnliglucned One all 
of u> will be inspired bv his message and that the common fount 
of tins inspiration will also bring different nations of the world 
clo^'r to one anotlirr in realisation of the tniih of the ctcinal values 
iinhoihed in that message 
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solemn event tliat vve are celebrating Buddha Jayanii today. During 
these 25 centuries, Buddlta's teachings and his message to manhmd 
Iiave been tested on, the touchstone o£ time. As ue revieu' the 
happenings oC that hoary past and ti 7 to compare them with tlie 
conditions obtaining today, vve see in a k.tIcido5Copc as it wcie all 
that has been enacted on the st.nge of histor)' Among the few 
things that can be reckoned as abiding or immutable, foremost seem 
to be the Buddha’s teachings. His message of universal peace and 
tolerance attracu us today in spite of the vast geographical and 
social changes that time has wrought m woild conditions m this long 
.and eventful period That is, why I believe, celebrating the Buddha 
Jav-anti is of utmost significance for tlic world today 

Buddha’s teachings are characteiiscd by elements which we have 
learnt to ascribe to tlie modern age oi the present-day thought In 
the truest sense of Uie word Gautama was a rationalist and leason 
occupied a high place in Ins scheme of tilings, so much so that, the 
s>stcm wliidi he evolved may well be described as the path of reason. 
The Buddha enjoined on everyone to purify himself in the light of 
his own xeason To achieve tins high ideal, he propounded tlie 
noble Eightfold Path, winch embodied eight principles or rules of 
conduct. In these, there are five piohibitions, namely, kill not, steal 
not, commit no adultciy, lie not, dunk no strong drink, of special 
significance These five rules came to be known later on. as 
Panclisheel According to the Buddha one who remains steadfast 
m these piinciplcs oi noims of conduct and follows constantly the 
call of his reason, can attain unvana In actual fact, these piincipIcs 
of conduct have umversal application and no civilised society m any 
part of the woild can have anything to say against them 

Another special feature of Uie Buddha’s teadungs is that what- 
ever he taught was acquired tlirough peisonal experience and tested 
by actual piactice Practicality is, thetefore, the mam diaractcnsiic 
of his teacliings He laid befoic mankind the path of nttvam or 
the highest bhss, but at tlie same time he insisted tliat eveiy indivi- 
dual had to strive himself foi achieving this goal The Buddha 
s<ud in clearest possible woids that he was no more tlian a guide or 
a teacher and that the duty to act oi to follow the specified path 
necessarily devolved upon every individual He also enjoined that 
everyone should be a lamp unto himself so tliat in the midst of 
envdoping darkness one has to find one’s own way with the help of 
the lamp of reason This is exactly what is meant by the path of 
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K.ison The ranchihccl and the Eightfold Path aie there to help 
p'oplc to tread on it. 

1 he Buddha looked upon man as the focal point of his tcaclnngs 
Ucison has been assigned sitcli in important jilacc only because 
It IS man’s piinnpal attiibute, svhich distinguishes him fioin all 
other beings Bj Ins ossn example, the Buddh.i jiioved how man 
could attain to the highest state b} follow ing the path of li nth and 
tthtntsn Jn his teachings and his consersations with the Bhikshus, 
f.-uitama nt\ti claimed to be am thing higher than man In fact, 
he rategoricalls denied being siipei human oi an incarnation lie 
isriibcd his sjmitual dcselopmcnt leading to enlightenment to con- 
snnt tndtasour, that is, his abilit) to follow the Eightfold Path 

Karina oi action has been assigned a sciy high place in Buddhism 
'the Buddha bclicscd iii the incsitahility of Kninia and the iinnuit- 
ahilitj of the chain of aiuse and effect, but he also believed that man 
was cniirch ficc to do good actions and a\oid had ones by following 
the call of icason and the Eightfold Patlu Accoiding to him life 
dries not begin with birth oi end with death E\cr}' indiMdual has 
to pass through innumcrnhh lises .and this chain of death and re biitli 
rmU onl\ w nil ilie itlainmcnt of nirvana ] he question of good 
and c\il, sntut and mcc has csci posed a pioblcin before mankind 
It I's ntctsMis foi 111,111 to uiulcistaiul what is evil and then asoid it 
put ts he should know wh it is good oi dhtiinnin and seek refuge in 
it 111 this was .iftd pro|)uuiKhiig tUtatnina and the Eightfold Path, 
iht UiiiUlha inMted mankind to follow them svitli a mcw' to esohing 
tlicmwhcs into highest beings and not foi the s ikt of cntciing heateu 
ifttr dt..uli ’Ibis appears out and out to he a modern conception 
If the Bnddbt has equated wotldU existence with niiseia, he has 
aho taught the wav of getting the better of that miscrv and achieving 
; r •■'tif' h\ roiitrolling the cause of misery 

It »v geuciallv known how much emphasis the Btiddli.i jilaced 
.1 1 lovr. nhu/iut and pcacc-v irtiits winch have been given the piidc 
*if phi. in hiv niKv of condutt 1 think it is these rules of condurt 
and rnOT.al b.hivifnu vshich were prim inly icsponsihlc for the 
r\]..r)or.n .and wide rccogiiuion of iht Buddhist faitli in ancient 
to'* » NundeiJfss men and women have achieved peace and true 
i ppi. I J,v folio mz Buddha’s teachings llitsc teachings and 
I r>'.tdhit wav of life hivt guailv infhienred ludnn tlmuglu 
’ * j.vlav v,< t M-.e «jv)i pjot iriditioos av .m integral pirt of and 

a •* h . ,{( ,-i tn Indiin hern U is ohi clundi d dr ore 

» ' ? I. ,if up (,» iho-! prior ulUs r.t roiidtirt 
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The histoiy o[ India beais testimony to the great development 
ivhich follo^vcd the teachings oC Loid Buddha in the realms of 
culture, art, philosophy, literatuic and social organisation His 
ideal inspired tlic people of tius country to great constructive 
endeavour The vast Buddhist literature extant up to this day in 
Pali and Sanskrit foinis is undoubtedly a pait of our cultural treasure 
Not only that, this literatuie found a fertile soil in other countries 
of Asia also and it pioved to be of inestimable value in the ciiltuial 
development of those countiies In the golden age of our history 
there was a time when the great Universities of Takshashila, 
Ujjaymi, Nalanda, Vikiamshila, etc, were busy developing Asian 
liteiature and philosophy Countries like China, Korea, Tibet, 
Aukistan, Mongolia, Java, Sumatia, Bunna, etc, weie also con- 
nected with those univasities Many thousand volumes on 
Buddhism are still in existence in the languages of tliese countries, 
nhile the originals in many cases have been lost m India For about 
eight centimes, from the days of Asoka up to the times of the 
Imperial Guptas, Buddlusm -was our chief source of inspiration in 
the field of fine arts The Buddhist art also inspired other Asian 
countiies like Afghanistan, East Asia, Central Asia, China, Ceylon, 
etc, and largely influenced local tiends in art and ailtiiie A large 
section of the world’s human popidation denied inspiiation from 
Buddhist ait and culture The piesent-day development of Indian 
ait has also been greatly inspned by the ait of Ajanta 

The important conclusions at which the Buddha airived as a 
result of his relentless efforts and experience occupy a very high 
place in tlie history of world thought, and tlieir importance from 
the point of vieiv of the edification of man is of evtiaordinary import 
There is hardly a parallel in woild histoiy to the oiiginality and 
freedom of thought which Lord Buddha displayed, although, 
naturally enough, he was not a little influenced by the traditional 
thought of India Assigning a high place to the theory of kainm 
and re-birth in his system may be cited as examples of that influence 
In order to appreciate the Buddha's reaction to the traditional Indian 
beliefs and thought and to know why he laid so much emphasis on 
people thinking independently of those beliefs and searclimg the 
right path foi themselies, it is essential to understand tlie history 
of diose times and the conditions then prevailmg in India It was 
imperatiie for any reformer or leligious leadei to lemedy the laxity 
and clear the pievailing confusion of thought Although the Buddha 
flourished at tint particulai time in our histoiy and had before him 
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a set of specific conditions to tvlncli he inevitably reacted, his gieai- 
ncss lies in the fact that the icmedics nhicli he evohed as a result 
of Ins search for truth and spiiitual perfection hold good even after 
a lapse of 2,500 ^eais and his teadiings are achnowledgedly a source 
of inspiration and right-tlunlving etcn today 

The teachings of Loid Buddha, the trends developed by the 
Buddliist faitli and the consequent renaissance m the i calms of 
rulture, ait and literature, became in course of time a jiait of the 
Indian life, tradition and ailturc, and are so even today Not onlj 
India but the uhole uoild needs lotlay the subhmating and edifying 
message of the Buddha Just as human uelfarc and service of 
imnhind iiere the ideals of Bodhisaltva and the alleviation of liunnn 
siifrciing nas looked upon as a goal to be preferred esen to molsha 
or ntn’rtrw itself, e\cn so also it is essential that the piesent-day world 
should place bcfoic itself the -nelfare of man and the removal of 
iiani and misery as the foremost ideals to work for 

Tanhn or craving iias considered by the Buddha as the real 
nuse of miser) lie belies cd that if rising abos’c erasing and greed 
h\ follossiiig the inks of good conduct, man could desclop the 
hath)' of renouncing or gising assay s'oluntarily, .ill misery svould 
duappenr 'lutomaticall) The thcoiy of icnunciation is not a nesv 
concept for our countr) Esen since the beginning of Indian 
thought, icnumiatiun has been looked upon .as a high ideal B)' 
hi< astute logic and cxlraoidin.uy i-cason, ilic Buddha piosidcd a 
fimier Insi., for it Esen today sse has'c in our country saints like 
\inohi Bli ISC ssho Inse kept that tradition alisc The basts of 
Sitsmhs 1 and Hhoomidnn is, after all, noihiiig but renunciation, the 
cipicit) to gise .nsvA) solunnril) Renunciation ically mc.'ins ssiUul 
surrender of rights and pris’ilcgcs in the larger interests of the 
'<^>cictj or ihc nation 

1 he life of 1 ord Buddha and liis feeling of lose foi all beings, 
s ould eser remain a high ideal before the ssoricl It ss'as Ins belief 
tint siolcncc cannot end siolcncc but peace and ch<irit) alone can 
cml It I he best knnssn illustration of the truth of tins dicinm is 
pro i'Kd f». \soka\ life* Distressed b) the snlftring .ind mher) 
ijs hii s\ar in Kalniga, be righil) understood and rc.ahscd the 
s mfiOiice of ibis ttiith Not onl) did Asok i adopt it in his osvai 
*nl Irf' I Ml iipdc it the liisis of bis entire State polics. 

Mr 4bir‘V,r>rtj LM,T mtl lookcd upoii s ictor) of dhotnnu^ 

*>> b* the Mfiois, A s ir in jircwntdas conditions is .a 
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thousand times more destructive and terrible than Asoka’s ivar of 
Kahnga. 

Today man is on the atjss-roads Thanks to his researdies and 
scientific inventions, he can say ividi pride that in many a spheie 
he has got over the limitations natuie imposed upon lum He has 
tlius not only opened for himself the gateway of limitless pi ogress 
but also acquired tlie capacity to tread on it to unthoiight of length 
and height He has come to have sway over limitless soiuccs of 
mateiial comfort It is an irony of fate tliat the very same capacity 
has given man access to limitless power of destiuction It is for tins 
reason tliat one witnesses so many conflicts and clashes in tlie woild 
\^olence cannot eradicate violence just as it is not possible to extin- 
guish fire by pom mg oil on tlie flames Even so by following the 
above pnnciples of Loid Buddlia can the world avert wars and 
enjoy the blessings of peace 

Inspued by that ideal free India adopted the Asoka Chakra as 
her State emblem Undoubtedly we owe allegiance to that ideal, 
even tliough w'e may not be able to act up to it in our present 
ciiaimstances 'With all our weaknesses and failings we have to 
follow the rules of conduct laid dowm by Lord Buddha and to deiive 
inspiration from them in die formulation of our national and 
international policies It is our high ambition that the day may 
come w'hen w’e are also able to show the spiritual fervour and moral 
strengdi that Asoka showed after the Kahnga w’ar 'Whether w’e 
succeed or not in Uiat high endeavour, I think it is die duty of all 
peace-loving nations of die world todav to adopt this ideal as a 
basis of dieir State policy It is my earnest hope and prayer diat the 
efforts being made by various countries to agree on the programme 
of disarmament w’lll bear fruit Then alone shall w’e be able to say 
that the world is not indifferent to Buddha’s message and Asoka’s 
ideal and that we are endeavouring to mould our lives on Buddha’s 
incontrovertible tenet that non-violence, not violence, can end 
violence and aggression How'soever diificult of achievement diis ideal 
might look today, I am sure a day would come when the peace 
jMomised bv it and the sure annihilation direatene'd by w’ar w'ould 
inevitably drive mankind to accept tliat ideal 

In this atomic age, man must decide whethei he would fight 
violence with violence or w'ltli friendliness May god give Incha the 
strength to disarm herself and thus piove that she places no reliance 
on brute foice ’ The day India is able to do tliat, she would become 
unconquerable Till then she cannot come out of the vicious circle. 
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tuii place before the uoiUl Panclishecl its puie, unalloyed 

.mil "loMinij glory Wlicthci India is .iblc to do so oi not, must 
othci poMCiful nations rcnnin incapable of appreciating the signi- 
ficanrc of tlic percnni.il tiuih embodied in this ideal? 

There is a dim ray of hope Msible on the horizon Sevcial 
coiiiuries aic inchiiing tonaicls P.inchshcel and some hate aheady 
accepted It I he big powers, even if they arc not contemplating 
lodas a complete ban on armament, arc at least thinking of hmiting 
It and t.ilks .lie proceeding on this issue "When svill the d.iy dawn 
when ihes rc.disc this truth and gne an oppovtunitv to .ill count! ics 
to iitili/i. then powei and icsourccs not for destiiictne pinposes but 
in the interests of peace and happiness? If these cclebiations are 
able to .ittiact jiojiul.ir attention towaids tins pioblein, they will 
hue |iio\cd successful and seised a great cause 

I nn gl.id to aniioiinco that the Goseinment of Indi.i base 
dciided to create a Clnii in Buddhist Studies in the Unncisity of 
ntlhi in comincinoration of the Buddha Jayanti cclebiations 


IIUDDHA JAYANTI EXHIBITION, EGMORE 

liiniigiital 'tfhhr^r 
27 Mn\, 1956 

It gi\f% me geiuiiiic jilctsurc to be issoriaicd with this function 

fi‘ optning of the rvhiliuion of Buddhistic ait \s his been pointed 

o'U, duiiiig dll l.iM week or so, we h.itc been rclcbmting the 2^00th 

lm^Ll-^", of the pauim.r.m of Bh.igtan Buddha In all pirts 

•>. the (Muntri, we hue Ind meetings and oilier forms for cvpicssing 

on d'-rp ntficnrc to hu iiiemor> We hate iililised this 

IS f MO 1 to itmiiu! ourttltt, of the gicat tnclungs and the 

Y 1’ no'i t hirh the Buddha guc us and to the world it 

I Vi<- hue rtmuuhd ourultis how, within a slimt period, 

f t" tf rliti! 1 {]i<. iStiddlia rot'rid not onls the who’e of India 

J st t? ^ j Sfiiiih I 't \sia C / iitr d \sn, rhini and 
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In India itself, Buddhism flouiislicd for at least a thousand years 
of uliich ^se can justly be pioud, because, it was not only a religious 
levjval, but a levival in everj' sphere of life, m art, m cultuie, and 
even today we sec lemains of what uas acliieved in those days by 
oui ai lists This Exhibition will itself show to you -what ive w’eie 
.ible to achieve in those days and how even today our ai lists aic 
drawing inspiration fiom what we have of those acliievements of 
oui ancestors It was not only in the field of ait, but even moic so 
in tlic spiritual field, that the Buddlia lived and taught us to live 
He created a new set of values foi us We were undoubtedly ridi 
in our philosophic thought and m our metaphysical literature even 
before the Buddlia And it is, I beliete, light to say tliat Buddliism 
IS not a new faidi, but only a sort of piotestant schism wliidi grew’ 
out of Hinduism 

It is, I believe, w’rong to suggest iliat Buddhism was desuoyed in 
India As a mattei of fact it w’as absorbed by Hinduism It emerged 
out of Hinduism and got meiged into Hinduism ui course of tunc 
Its lidiest heritage is tlie lieiitage not only of the Buddliists alone, but 
of the Hindus as much We can all claim today the Buddha in 
the truest sense as an Avatai so far as tlie Hindus are concerned 
After all the slula which the Buddha preached is notlung but tlie 
yaina and niyama of tlie Hindus The same importance and 
emphasis are attadied to life, to the control of the senses, to the 
piinciple of renunciation in Hinduism as m Buddhism, and tliese 
aic the fundamental teacliings of tlie Buddha as much as of the 
Upanishads We, therefoie, claim all tlie Buddhists as our own and 
we hope tliey Heat us as then own That is the gieat lesson we 
have to leain out of the celebrations which w’e have had foi tlicsc 
several days 

The woild today needs the message and the teaclungs of the 
Buddlia more than eier befoie With the gieat advance in the field 
must leconsider its values And unless it is prepaied to do that, it 
must lecoiisidei its values And unless it is piepared to do that, it 
must be piepaied for destruction In this age of the hydrogen 
bomb, the woild is bound to come back to spiritual values and to 
detest, if not altogethei eliminate, sometlung of the materialistic 
conception of life wliicli dominates us today We see around us 
signs of a reawakening m that sense and the \ery science which has 
enabled us to discover new souices of stiengtli has also given us 
power to create new’ forces of destiuction It is lealisation of the 
' latter which will force the hands of the v\orld, even if it is not 
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T\ilhng to do so, to reconsider its values and re-establish the 
dominance of spiritualism oiei materialism llie Buddha Jayanti 
Ins great saliie from dial point of mcw, and I am only hoping that, 
as a result of gieatcr emphasis on the teacliii^gs of the Buddha, not 
only in those countiies is Inch profess to follois its faith, but also in 
oilier places rc<dtsation isill daisii that after all ise arc not moving 
altogethci m the right direction and that isc have to change our 
direction 

That day is coming, it is bound to come. We have to isoik 
foi It I feel in dial rcsjicct India has a specnil mission I hojic 
I am not anogaiing too much to myself isdieii I say that we have a 
sjicctal mission Oui whole history, onr is’holc tradition, otir vs hole 
ailiuic bear witness to the fact that vse have nevci relied itjjon mere 
phy^lcaI force Buddhism spread dnoughout India and outside India 
vsithout pliysical foicc India has used force, no doubt, but ncvci 
for the ]nirposc of enforcing its vicvss on others Nor has India ever 
led a conquering army to another countiy in its long histoiy It 
has been subjected to invasions and it has had to submit to foieign 
conqucrcis It has fought m self defence, but let it be said to oiii 
ricthi -1 say to oui credit and not to our discredit— diat vse have 
iicvti led a conquering army out of die bounds of India to conquer 
.my foreign countrv. That being oui tiadition, may vs'c not hope 
that in this age ssc may once again give that message to the vs’orld— 
tint, after all, foicc, physical force is not cvcrydiing? AVe liaso 
managed to survive without that kind of physical force and 1 hope 
Vse* shall hse to gist* dial message to the vsorld some day 

'lotlay vse aie not m a position to do that because vse are not 
able to make good our claim that vse depend only upon spiritual 
foite We liisc vson oui independence undoubtedly to a certain 
1*^11111 dcpciuluig iqKJii that force But vse cannot claim that it vsas 
intitilv on that .tccoutu that vse vson it If vse had vson it entirely 


on a'rouni of lint, dicn our message would have gone to the world 
bv iio’ and we need not hive had to wail for G.uidliiji or some 
otiutv .ifitr hnii lo come and cany ilut message to the woild But 
'Uif L V t ire nnh parti illy true to that messigo, our work has le- 
n sined InUalone Novv that wt li.ivc won independence and vvc 
afi fre , Ut nv hope tint die day vsill come* when vse shall be in a 


I j tj'i X t,i f that nit^sage m a j)nciic.il w.iy to die vsorld b) 
1 .' ni , l.'bitc it lb ideal of sjoiiUtaliMn .is .ig,itnvt miteii.iUsnt 

IvSidnti'in hie the one 1 am going to open novv vsill remind 
vs i ti i \ ij, thinj^^ svhnh wcu done by our ancestors in the 
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past. That will give us a glimpse into tlie gloiious history. I can 
only hope that Uie present generation will draw inspiration from 
tliat past and will uiihold tlic great traditions which have been built 
up during the centuries In the present, we cannot afford only to 
be depending upon jjast traditions. We must build £oi tlic futiue, 
and it is for us to build a future whiclx will be even more glorious 
tlian the past Let us hope God is’ill give us the strength to do that 


ADDRESS TO BHIKSHUS 

7 Novembet, 1956 

I am most happy and grateful foi tlie oppoitumty you have 
given me to meet you all this evening As you know the Govermnent 
of India and the Provincial Governments concerned have taken 
great pains and incurred heavy expenditure this year to improtc tlie 
approaches and also tlie localities where tlie saaed Buddlust places 
are situated. The total amount spent may add up to a croie of 
rupees in the coiuse of this year That indicates the inteiest which 
the Government of India and the people of India are taking in 
Buddhism and its sacred places. 

You have been good enough to mention some points ivliich I 
shall have looked into I will try to see that as fai as possible no 
complaints aie left unattended You have mentioned Bodlia Gaya 
I have been peisonally connected ivith the Bodha Gaya affair for a 
pretty long time. More tlian 25 years ago a deputation of Buddhists 
from Ceylon and Burma came here It wanted to haic control of 
tlie Bodha ^ Gaya temple At tliat time tliough the Congress had 
notlung to do witli the Government, it took up the matter and 
appointed a committee to make suggestions as to how best die Bodlia 
Gaya temple could be managed in the inteiests of all and to die 
satisfaction of the Buddhists The Committee, of whicli I happened 
to be Scaetary at the time, recommended that die management of 
the temple should be placed in the hands of a committee on 
which Buddhists as well as Hindus should be repiesented. That 
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I. as because the Hindus also sioishippcd fJie Buddhn Then 
method of uoiship nw) ddfer fiom that of tlic Jiuddhists but they 
held Lortl ihiddha in gicat ^cnclatlon as one of the Avatms We 
tould not do an) tiling at that tune as thcie was a Mahant in 
utual possession of the temple and he did not agiee to patt iiitli 
his right In 1937. houcvei, when the Coiigiess for the fiist tune 
foriiitd Goicininent in l.ihai, it took up the question of the 
ippointinciit of a temple committee once again Unfoituiiatcly, 
houcser, the iMinistiy lasted onlj a shoit time and nothing much 
<ouId be nellies cd In 1916, the Congicss again came to powci 
I he matter uas then icopencd and a lau was passed by \utue of 
uliich the managtinent of the temple uas t.ikcn auay fiom the 
Malnnt and entnistcd to a committee on uhicli both the Hindus 
•ml Uuddhists uere icprcsciucd I shall mention the points 
itfciTcd to in )om addicss to the temple committee, and 1 see no 
n. ison uhy at least two or thicc matters refcricd to by you should 
not he complied uith unless theic aic some tcclmical difncultics 
in the uas In any ease, I cannot foresee any objection, so fai 
as the Goccinmcnt of IJiIiai is conccined 


^ou ha\c said m youi addicss that ihcic is no suitable plat 
foim for o'Teriiig lights in the temple. I do not see any difficulty 
in iiKtting tins icqucst Vou Ime also mentioned that there is 


no aiiangemcnt foi lights m fiont of the image all the 24 hoiiis 
of the dav and night, and that facilities should be gnen to pious 
piigiinis to stick gold foils to the image I shall icfer lliese 
muui, to ihc J cmplc Committee, though pcisonally I do not 
su my thfficulty in accepting these suggestions 

\o\\ line also said that you icquirc land for building 
« > miss in as ,im rest houses foi pilgrims nho come for uoiship 
>'he\e lint in all these jikices. including Ilodha G.iya, sonic 

lum’irT 'e , -‘ml well 

t oiue loiuts ha\c .dso been built by the well to-do 

ptYipr j( xnotQ ditftwnishahis ire ncetled, they can certainly be 
a,** ' l! ' * iclp of phil uithnipir oiganications and ludisi 
' poinilucd aun, the asailabilily of kind 

\ iomc piobleiii. but the Goseinmtni tan alw lys acquire 

• '• for m rssrtuul pui|H.,c 

. . ^ Slid tint you mu some jicojde digging 

»,. * I *s ' * know, all sicred plates in 

i> , *. ' »( *', ^ bs tlic a\rcb itologic.ll 

< " th'-ttfori, ptot((itd monmiitnts and 
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anyone found damaging them is liable to prosecution under the 
ordmary law of tlie land. 

You have also mentioned tliat theie should be faahtics £oi 
the study of tlie Tibetan language and its ancient liteiature. I 
may tell you that at Nalanda, whidi was at one time a great seat 
of Buddhistic Icaining, I, as Piesident, laid the foundation-stone 
of an institute for tlie study of Buddhistic literatuie about four 
yeais ago Since then the Institute has started functioning and 
some 30 oi 40 students fiom various countiics are already engaged 
m lescarcli work theie I do not know •whether theie are any 
facilities in this institute foi the study of Tibetan literature, but 
I shall refer this mattei to the Diiector and see ivhetlier anything 
can be done to encourage the study of Tibetan by the students 
as also of Indian languages by Tibetans and otliers Regarding 
the othei small matters mentioned m your addiess, I would lequest 
you to give me the points in witing so that I might ask die 
authorities concerned to look into them 

I am glad that you have had an opportunity of going louud 
the count! y and seeing dungs for youi selves I have no doubt 
that diere is a great reiival of inteiest in Buddhistic studies every* 
w’heie and ihioughout the country much interest is being taken 
both by the people and by oui State Goiernments In this way, 
the 2500th annivei-say of Loid Buddha is going to be an occasion 
of great significance We aic also oiganising an exliibition of 
Buddhist ail ivluch will be opened m a few days I have no 
doubt that our lelalioiis with the Buddhist counliies and also 
■widi the Buddhists who are liiiiig widiin our onii borders wall 
become dosei and fiiendl) So £ai as the latter aic concerned 
we feel that w'c aie one with dicm There is really no differ ence 
betw’een Hindus and Buddlusts We look upon the Buddlusts 
as one wath us and I feel sure you would also do likewise and not 
consider the teachings of Loid Buddha as diffeient from those of 
Hinduism Buddhism to Hindus is just like Protestantism to 
Chiistians 

There may be some difficulty as I understand in adjusting 
things so as to suit botli Mahayana and Hiiiayan schools in details 
of w’orship 

At the tunc wdien I w’as in Bodha Gaja, there w’Cie one or two 
matters that w'eie In ought to ray notice It was reported to me 
that some Buddhists came and made offerings which w'C do not 
consider as suitable Tor cvample, I might say that sonic 
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BudcUiists from some countiics made oflcnngs of meat, and to 
this objections veie raised I do not suppose that it is compiil 
sor) to offer meat and if jou can avoid offering it, it will satisfy 
the Hindus rhere is a temple in Katiragama, Ceylon, over whicli 
tlic Hindus claim to have some light, but tins is a niattei whicli 
should be settled uith the Ceylonese Buddlnsts. 

I am icry glad to meet you all and I hope youi slay in this 
(ouiiti) mil be pleasant and you mil cany good impressions 


BUDDHIST ART EXHIBITION, DELHI 

Imugtnal Speech 
JO November, 1956 


III luLrn/. Akadanu foi asking me to 

t mguia le this Lxhibition of Buddhist Ait The moie one thinks 

i nomti-i^ r *** ^i'gtous tenets, its ciolution as 

l far.fluiig legions of Asia, die 

tliL ^ tindtrstand the great motivating force bcliind 

t nhcci.t and mass, le ivorks of art cicatul during the hey 

mils of ^ I'orks of art, scattcied not only ,ii all 

lountiicl ’"I, houth-East Asian 

Oiiitr Moiitrnln Islands up to the expansive siaslcs of 

nnmL '•nd nest, represent a aeatne 

«'P>«ike inspired by B„ddl,a*s hfc and Ins leachmgs 

Itivc nonc^ Ml **^1 * uattirc of the paintings and sailplurc 
ho'i, Hlvntn Tf"' * of Buddhist ait came 

KulDMiie t f whether paintings 
tl- bfr of tL\7 “' ”*“*"* glory of the Buddha and 

cd.fsm. Ugends liecamc the primaty sulijtct matte, 

' • U Mi.trd alti.n ■* 

I'fi' »r 1*1* <biits~i Inlh t)it{ ibt sanou; ftnurcs of the 

prr' ml 111 tunc or c i-i ni mrinl, go to *hou 
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that while the fount of inspiiation for the aitists in vanous 
countnes was the same, local customs and influence were allowed 
to opeiate so as to modify the woiks of art in eadi counti^ in 
accordance with pi evading conditions These two features— an 
undeilying universality or unity of all Buddlust art and the divei- 
sity of exposition from legion to region— appear to be perfectly in 
keeping -with the harmonizing spirit of the Buddlust faith 

For some live centuries preceding and about double that 
pciiod following the Christian era, Incha witnessed a phenomenal 
giowth of Buddlust art and culture As the message of tlic Buddha 
spread to other countries, bhtkshus carried witli them not only 
the teaclungs of the Lord and the atmosphere of the monasteries 
but also tlie inspiiation ivhidi sought expression through the brush 
and tlie diisel In fact, as one sees actually before him or even 
reads in print of the gieat works of art like those of Ajanta, 
Nagarjunikonda, Sandii, Bhaihut and Amaravati in India, 
Borobudur in Java, Bamiyan in Afghanistan and the Thousand 
Caves of the Buddhas in China, one wonders what mighty minds 
conceived tliose works and how many people must have laboured 
for years to give shape to them. 

One’s impact ivith these masterpieces of art is awe-inspinng 
One camiot help feeling that human limbs and mere physical force 
could not have cut the hearts of mountains and turned them mto 
pieces of exquisite ait. It w^s without doubt tlie force of spiritual 
inspiration ivhich drove tlie chisel through haid rocky surface and 
turned stony ivalls inside the caves into camRs inviting the brush 
Man IS at liberty to believe or doubt tliat faith can move 
mountains, but I do not think after seeing the rock-cut ca\es and 
other pieces of Buddliist ait, he can doubt that faith can at least 
cut mountains, handling and heiving them almost like blocks of 
w'ood 

The Buddlust ait wluch was aeated centuries ago to give 
expression to the deiotional fervoiu and the edification of devout 
Buddliists, also serves today as the litliic chionider of the East 
I wonder if, but for tlie wide-spread evidence that we find today 
m the fonn of Buddhist monuments of art scattcied in various 
lands, we would have been able to know so mudi about tlie past 
history of these areas, dieir rdationship and cultural ties witli one 
anothei Foi a countiy like ours W’hosc andent available history 
unfortunately is maikcd by wude gaps of blank pages, lelics of the 
old Buddhist art have come as friendly scribes to complete our 
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iccords by linking those gaps This idea of the use of ait is 
pci haps too mundane, but I hope it is not so piofanc as to 
jjei"suade an) one to deny the great seivice icndercd by them in tlie 
field of lustor) 

As thoughts tia\el to ancient tunes, leniinding us of Loid 
Ikiddha and his glory, the nhole ca\alcade of histoiy, the mighty 
kings of )ore nho preferred a monk's lobes to a golden throne, 
the gicat preachcis nho taught all then Ines nithout resting at 
one place for more than a ncek, the master ai lists nho gcneia* 
tion aftci generation demoted tlieinschcs to tlic execution of a 
vork of art— all these overpoiver one's imagination, making the 
finest of the things of life ne sec today look small, if not insigni 
ficant As A\e see some of these massixC structures inlaid svith 
finest nork of ait, ne feel the moderner can leain a lesson in 
pci'sci erance and devotion to ait fioni those biitldcis It tvas in 
tlic Buddhist art and the spirit of that gospel that the genius of 
the Indian race iloueicd Gieal undoubtedly 11010 those people 
as also the works which they haie left behind, and equally gicat 
aic they toda), the passage of so many ccntuiics notwithstanding 

Hus Lxhibition of Buddhist Ait which the Lalit Kala 
Akadaini has oiganiscd is an excellent idea It will piovidc an 
oiiiiortumty to people to appraise the cani]>us of the Buddhist Art 
as also to appreciate its beauties I congialulate ilie oiganisci's 
of tins Lxlnbition and haic gicat plcasinc in declaring it open 
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1 he i(khtttioni winch hue been going on for sonic tunc 111 
tOMucciiy' with the 2 , 500 th amnicrsai) of the 
of l^»'d Biifhlht Inst HiAtd to catrj the Lord’s benign mcssigc 
Mil hu iMchti!,,^ thtonglioni the world, pniticularl) m Buddhist 
in' Irnbi lorintntclj these rclehrations have come at 
a u Mh (t nnn bvl bfgnn to feel tired of w irs and iiolctut 
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W^iatevei little man imght have done to rid himself of the evils 
of ivar and violence, he is getting convinced that unless mutual 
love and non-violence take tlie place of tliose evils, the world is 
doomed to destruction It is also being felt that the creed of non- 
violence. must peimeate the atmosphere and mutual discussions 
must replace war as a means of settling international disputes, if 
tlie march ton aids sine anniliilation has to be stopped 

It IS a belief which Loid Buddha biought forth in his teach- 
ings and demonstrated m practice in Ins life for tlie benefit of 
humanity 2500 yeais ago That is why his message sounds so fresh 
and modern in spite of the lapse of 25 centuries Besides pioving 
that die eternal truth of life ivas embodied in Lord Buddha’s 
message, it also shows that in ultimate analysis the natuie of human 
problems and the lequiiements of mankind aie, in essence, the 
same today as they uere two oi three thousand years ago The 
question dius arises how fai, if at all, has man advanced since 
those times in bunging about mutual goodwill, fiicndlmess, 
tolerance and love The reply to this question is anything but 
satisfactory In respect of matenal piosperity and sacntific 
progress man has certainly adt'anced a gieat deal. But un- 
fortunately he has not piogiessed to the same extent in matteis 
spiritual, and this fact has made human pi ogress onesided In 
these circumstances, scientific progress can be, and perhaps actually 
IS, more a bane than a blessing 

It seems we have readied the limit of diis dispioportionate 
pi ogress Science has put such teiiible weapons in the hands of 
man as may well endangei the very existence of this world. What 
better occasion can there be than the present one for remembei- 
ing Lord Buddlia’s message and trying to follow it individually 
and collectively’ At the same time, the spiritual horizon has so 
much widened in recent years that material considerations seem to 
be no moie than a meie part of it There can be no doubt that 
iMthout developing a spiritual angle of \'ision, that is, widiout 
cultivating the basic human virtues of truth, love and non- 
violence, man might baiter away all his happiness and prosperity 
Therefore, even self-interest of man demands that he gives a high 
place in his life to these viitues 

In his sheela or code of behaviour Lord Buddha emphasized 
the impoitance of all these Mitues and discussed diem from the 
practical point of view It is, I believe, our extieme good luck 
that the nations of the irorld have been provided an opportunity 
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l>j the lUitUlha Jajanii cclcbiations to lemcinber and concenli'alc 
on the I ord’s message 1 trust tliat in ilie interests of peace and 
hajipincss mankind mil turn more and more to tins message. It 
IS graiifsing indeed that some nations have accepted Panclishecl. 
.1 rode of imcmation il behasiour based on that very message. I 
.im sine mutual diflcrcnces and the feeling of suspicion can be 
got o\cr bi adopting Panchsheel and the uoild can free itself from 
the use of biutal force 

lord Buddln’s life, his signiflcant pionounccments on mattcis 
f>( importance and Ins mess.igc are an open book for everyone 
\n\one may benefit from them and raise himself high In our 
(ountiy uhere the I oitl achicsed ummiia and pleached his first 
sermon, the people hold him m the highest possible esteem In 
ncroulincc uith ancient traditions our people confciTcd on him 
the st.itus of duino incai nation and up to this day Lord Pniddha 
IS heing worshipped in the form of Vishnu, one of the Hindu gods 
lord lluddha’s mtss.igt .and religious tenets h.a\e m.ade .i deep 

uupttsMon on the Hindu faith and his sheeh still forms a part 
of u ' 


In all humility, I would like to say one thing more As I 
said, I^rd lluddha achiescd nmmm m this land and it was from 
here that he directed the propagation of his faith For centuries, 
wist numbers of people of this rounlij remained Buddhists and 
j'reai kings .ind ties out hhtlshm earned the Lord’s message 
naimisl) to man) .i foreign land As eh.ancc would have it, or 

^ Invonral causes, m rouise of lime 

tne Buddhist f.aith as an institution practically disappeared from 
« »' hand of ,rs origin In sp.u of all these dcsclopments I can 
‘lami tint throughout these two thousand years or more, the f.aith 
r-t resereurc of the jKoplc of this land tov ards Ixird Buddha has 
'•acr .Inion I s onder if a p.ndlcl to such a dcselopmont ran 
. fotmr anywhuc else in the innals of the world I do not 

t • 'r r. * " ‘fl'intrs whfre a proj.het took birth, where 

.. omnne. the i>opukation of that rountrs followed h.s faith 
somehow dtsiucd from u, the whole people. 
If - * .T ’ K«»cr..tion. ronimmd to hold that prophet hi 

*' the rase in India with 

> • r.' •'">> -l-e (".I- 
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As I Iiave said above, the world is today passing through a 
critical period. While science has touched die lofty heights of 
development, it seems man has mistaken material prospenty £oi 
the only or real source of happiness In fact, this belief is no 
more true than a mirage Unless mankind develops an attitude 
of non-attachment towards material prosperity, one can never attain 
peace and abjure violence. It is only a proper synthesis of scientific 
knowledge and spiritual principles which can pull mankind out 
of its quandary. Man must give a place to the spiritual angle in 
his life If he fails to do so, he will ever find himself on shaky 
ground Having controlled the forces of nature, man must imbibe 
the spiritual pnndple so that he can be master of his oivn happi- 
ness and well-being 

Luckily there are indications that the world has begun to 
appreciate this problem Theie have been prophets ivho saw the 
gulf between matenal prosperity and true happiness Those great 
men have also giien a warning to mankmd The teadiings of 
Lord Buddha come to us as a blessing in such a situation. May 
we imbibe the teachings of the Lord and follow the path of peace 
and happmess, is my prayer. In this also lies the success of the 
celebrations oiganized in connection ivith the Buddha Jayanti 
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COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT’^ 

India lives seiy laigel) in villages Although timing recent 
tunes the urban population has been incieasing very rapidly, about 
HO per cent of our people still lire in the tillages Anything done 
to bnng about an all round improvement of the villages and those 
i\lio iiiiiabit them should not only be welcomed, but given all 
possible encouragement by the State and the people at laigc 
Mahatma Gandhi therefore attached the greatest importance to the 
vclhnc of tillages It is a happy idea to inauguiatc the 
Community Detclopmeiu Programme on his biithday 

The terms ''Community Detclopmcni” and "Community 
Pioject” ma) be ncu, but the concept is very old B.isically, this 
conrcjit means mant sided development of tillages as distinguished 
from dctclopinent relating to particular aspects Evpciiencc in the 
uorlsing of the Grou Afore Food Programmes as tvell as the pio 
gniiiiiips undcrt.ihcn b) tarious State Govemments and private 
agcntitt functioning in the sphere of tillage uplift, has cst,iblishcd 
that all ispccls of rural life arc interrelated, and that no lasting 
ir-Milts can be acliictcd if inditidiial aspects of it arc dealt tilth 
in isolation This does not mean that pnitiail.ir pioblcms should 
not be gittn piominencc, but the plans for them should fonn p.iit 
of, and be iiitcgratcd tvith, thotc for achieting the tiider .urns 
Ihn »an be arhicted oiil) if the energies of the administrative 
mulniurt of tlie States and the best unoiricial Icadcidiip and 
t»i!u)s» 3 s»n of lb' masse*, arc ill enlisted in its fatour and con 
ifTtfd actiot* It idcn for the dl round improtcinent of agrioilture, 
idiuittoa, b' dtb, t.intt.«tion. tstlfarc of cattle, ptotiston of cniplo)- 
r ttr, ill. Ibid'r the inspiration given by Gandhiji, a large 

■i of self'-,! uoib bit been done by his folloucia in various 
j «i*ts «f ill toti'i'tt. Mid other organ I'atioiis and itiditidtials hate 
il»o <-,1 ible 1,0 I ill dm diTCttion The rcsourcet, hois 

' * ' ' ’ ' T 1 l’ * f r* itr faltnji ftf Oirirn'inlti D'T' 
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ever, both in money and tedmical personnel, available to tliese 
have been limited and the progress consequently has not been as 
rapid or extensive as one would have wished. The Indo-United 
States Technical Co-operation Agreement of January 1952 has, I 
am happy to say, opened up new possibilities of advance along 
these lines. 

I have always believed that die Indian peasant is no novice 
in agiiailture and has practical experience wlucli goes back to 
many generations The remarkable adaptability wiUi whidi the 
Bihar peasant, for example, has taken to the ailtivation of new 
vaiieties of sugarcane to suit the lequirements of sugar mills which 
hav'e grown up dunng die last two decades show’s quite cleiMly diat 
the diaige that the Indian peasant is conservative and does not 
caie to adopt improved methods cannot stand scrutiny IVhat is 
necessary, thevefore, vs to demonstvate to him to his satisfaction that 
a new’ method or a new v’ariety gives a larger yield oi is otherwise 
profitable 

The most serious problem faaiig the country today is the one 
lelaung to insuffiaent production of food in the country. Even 
before the last Great War, India had been importing about 1-J 
million tons of rice everj' year from Burma The deficit has 
increased as a result of partition m consequence of which the sur- 
plus areas of West Punjab and Sind have gone over to Pakistan 
The increase in annual demand for foodgrains on account of 
increase in population has also been appreciable. To augment 
internal supplies it has been necessary foi Government to impoit 
large quantities of foodgrains, the irapoits m the year 1951 reach- 
ing the figure of 47 lakh tons 

, Our Planning Commission, die Government and all dvought- 
ful people have been anxiously considering ways and means of 
increasing the food production for die puipose of closing this gap 
between production and requirement The big river valley pro- 
jects, some of which are already taken m hand, and others whidi 
are under contemplation, will take time to be completed, and are 
not expected to yield immediate results For meeting the present 
defiat, we shall have to rely very largely on the minor irrigation 
projects, such as wells, tanks and tube-wells Water available from 
small rivers, rivulets and channels can also be utilised. I am 
convinced, there is a great deal of scope foi these small projects and 
I have no doubt that, if these are satisfactorily handled, we shall 
be able to dose the existing gap m our food supply I am therefore 
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hajjpj to notice that in a community project area covering ajjpioM* 
rnatcly 300 villages and 150,000 aacs of cultivable land, nearly a 
third of tlie expenditure will be on minor irrigation works If tliese 
arc earned out through co-operative societies and the people living 
in these areas contribute in labour, which absorbs nearly 80 to 90 
per cent of the expenditure on Uicse small irrigation projects, the 
amount made at ailablc for this purpose will be very much more than 
uould othenvise be the case. I am hoping that this voluntary labour 
uill be coming foith in an abundant measure to make these jiro- 
jeets not only successful but also more extensive than if they 
ucrc to be earned out only with the help of the money made 
available. 

Next to water, comes manure This may be cither chemical 
or organic or rather a combination of both For diemir.il manure, 
provision has been made for 108,000 tons of fertilizer in the 
Agreement with tlie TCA This will be supplemented by 
supplies from the output of the Sindri Factor)' But increasing 
attention will have to be paid to the optimum utilisation 
of compost and farmyard manure and other organic village 
manunal resources winch have not so far been as fully 
exploited as they could be Improved seeds and improved 
methods of ailtivation with improved implements will also 
hive to lie made available to the ailtivator for increasing the 
vicld 


In all these directions, attempts will be made to utilise the 
results of scientific research Hitherto, each Department of the 
Stitf has appro’>rhcd the villager through its own hicrairhy and 
the weakest link in cich is the last official who has to be in toudi 
iviih tlie villagei In onlcr to get over this basic diifiailty, the 
cornmunit) development programme quite rightly lays a great 
« ''ll of empinsis on the setting up of an organisation for intensive 
»ur.i] V ork siinihr iu conception to the "extension” or "advisor)’" 
^TViffs in the Unitctl States of America, the United Kingdom 

ihp*/ ' project hc.idqii.irtcrs, 

* . * ** fxperts in .igricuUiirc ind animil liuslnndry, ro 

'7' r? engineering, etc, and for a group of vill.igcs. 
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COMMUNliy DEVELOPMENT 


ment m these aieas lie will be a multi-ijuipose man and his 
work will not be conceived or executed along narrow departmental 
lines, but will be intended to inspire the people and enlist tlieir 
enthusiasm for a fuller life and for earning the whereivithal 
for It. 

No scheme of agiicultural development am succeed unless 
adequate facilities are provided for agricultural finance These 
are o£ two kinds (1) long and medium term, and (2) short terra 
For the long and medium term loans required for financing minoi 
irrigation woiks or land reclamation, there is a provision m the 
Community Development budget although it is necessanly of a 
modest nature. For the shoit term loans, no provision has been 
made and here the success of all these efforts will depend on the 
growth of a healthy co-operative movement The workers in the 
project areas must therefoic aim at the early establishment of a 
multi-purpose cooperative society in every village or group of 
vdlages In addition to providing for the short-term credit needs 
of the people, such cooperative societies will act as an educative 
agency of very great value and will also assist the villagers in 
supplementing the small amount of money whidi is now being 
made available for ruial development The co-operative aedit 
societies which have been tried on an extensive scale in the country 
have not given as good results as one would have wished and it 
is, therefoie, necessary to be careful and cautious m their handling 
and It is to be hoped that theii multi-pmpose natuie will make it 
possible for them to function in a moie satisfactoiy' mannei and 
meet the various needs of village life 

A project area consists on an average of 200,000 people, which 
means approximately 50,000 employable adult male worken Owing 
to seasonal conditions, work in agriculture is catned out only for 
a fraction of the year In over four-fifth part of die country, 
where there are no hngation faalities, this penod is three to four 
mondis in the year Even in areas where irrigation faalities exist, 
the working period is no more than six to eight months in the year. 
It will, therefore, be safe to assume that 50,000 workers nr the 
project area have, on an average, about half the year as idle time 
on their hands This reveals the dimensions of unemployment and 
under-emploj'ment in the countryside and unless this time is fuliv 
utilised, the work of village uplift will remain incomplete The 
nature of agricultural work is such that this spare time is not 
available in a continuous sticain, but is broken up in little bits. 
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It can be utilised only i£ altcniativc occupations such as 
\ilhgc and cottage industries are provided which will not 
require continuous opciation but could be interrupted and taken 
up again uithoiit imposing any serious dislocation or loss My 
hope is that along nith the uork of agnciiltural improvement, 
this side of the problem will also be given due attention, so that 
the time winch is now wasted pciforce might be utilised If even 
a quarter of this idle time could be harnessed for voluntar)' clfort 
or self-help progiammes, the contribution which the village people 
would be making through their efforts will be able to provide an 
imount equal to the provision made in the community development 
programme 

Fiill dc\clo]imcnt of a community cannot be achieved without 
a strong educational base and without a satisfactory health pro 
gramme I am glad to find tliat in the field of education, emphasis 
has been laid on the expansion of basic educational facilities The 
health organisation of the project area will consist of primary health 
units and a sccondaij health unit equipped with a hospital and 
a mobile dispensary at the hcadquartcis of the project for 
sersiiig the area as a whole It is to be hoped that it w'lll be 
possible to expand these educational and health facilities as the 
economic condition of the people living in the project area 
iinproscs as a result of these developmental activities and theic is 
an allround improicmcnt in agriailtiirc and village and cottage 
industries rrsultmg in a general rise in the economic condition of 
tht pfoide 


fhe work ahead js difficult A small beginning is being made. 
H wc make a sincere effort, the small seed wliirli we arc sowing 
w,n prow into a huge and might) ticc in course of time I, 
icrffore. npjicil to all, whether dirccti) connected with the cxccu 
ton o t ns j>ri>i^aminc or not. to imkc tbcir contribution to tins 
e , '■* "“t ma t It a success Tho>c areas which base been selected 
1 1 '^1 consider thtmscUcs fortunate, but thev 

, *^'*’**’ ’^*P>usibibt) because on tlicir success 

■’"‘1 c^itusion of these projects I lie 

jj ,, j , ,1- , t ^ doubt tbit unless 
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AN IMPORTANT RAIL LINK 


o£ semce and witii enthusiasm Mahatma Gandhi used to look 
upon all uork for the common benefit as yajna and it is m tliis 
spiiit of yajna that the work has to be undertaken and accom- 
plished. I can only hope and pray that tlie Government 
and tlie people will work hand m hand in this mighty effort 


AN IMPORTANT RAIL LINK* 

This IS my first official visit to this part of the country, and 
I am glad that die occasion foi it has been proiided by the com- 
pletion of one of die major railway constructions which our 
National Government ha\e undertaken after Independence 
ICandla Port, and die Kandla-Gandhidham-Deesa Railw’ay, meant to 
connect the port with the mam system of Indian Raihvays, aie 
parts of an important deielopment scheme planned for Cutcli 
and its neighbourhood I am sure that when all these projects 
come into effeedve operation, diey will assist die industrial future 
- of this part of the country and ensure die material piospeiity of 
Its people 

Ports are important gatew’ays of commerce and their develop- 
ment brings to die areas they serve an accelerated pace of economic 
activity The history of the remarkable industnal piogiess of die 
areas aiound Bombay and Calcutta indicates die diaracter of die 
contribution which a port is expected to render to its hmteiland 
legion The commerce diat a port helps to promote provides not 
only gainful emplovment to thousands of people, but it also 
encourages and fosters various subsidiary industries The essential 
condidon behind sudi constructive development is die existence 
of economical and efficient transport facilities between die port 
and die areas between which traffic tends to flow So far as Kandia 
is concerned, diis condidon will be met by die construction of 
the Kandla-Gandhidliam-Deesa Rail Lmk This is an important 


* Speech on the occasion of tlie opening of the Kandia Gandhidham Deesa 
Hailwav, at Gandhidham, 2 October, 1952. 
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.iclucvcincnt indeed ns C.utch is Vicing connected foi tlic fust time 
b) rail iMili tlic metre gmge raili\.i> system in the inaiiilaiul 1 
Via\c no doubt that Kandla can look fonvaid to the same prospect 
f)I dciclopmcnt as the older major ports ha\c had 

The construction ot this railway is no mean aclucvcmciit 
Within a period of less than three jcaiT. fiom the commencement 
ot the work, a length ot 170 miles has been completed It has been 
constnictcd entirely by Indian ofTiters and men It is a niattei 
for gratification that oui Railway Xdministmtion has, during the 
last fisc years since the attainment ot Independence, succeeded 
not only in repairing and rehabilitating our lailways which had 
MilTereil so t\tcnsi\tly and so giicsously during the wai, but also 
in building the Assam Rail Link in die noitheast and the Kandla 
Gandhidlnm Deesn Link m the west in spite ot the tremendous 
dilficuUics which it Ins had to lace, and I tender to it my most 
fordnl rongi-alulations on these great achicscmcnts 

I welcome the new sdicmcs promoted m Cutch, jiaiticularly 
tor the reason that it has not so far shared equally in the mtUis 
trial and economic progress of the country, and many of its cntci 
pMSin*; sons and diuglucrs Ime found it necessary to utilise their 
tnltnts (Iseuherc in the countu If onr political iiulejicndcnrc 
is to base a real in*aning, it nuisi be translated into crotionm 
t'rins Then his to ronic alrotil a gcntral lesclling up ol 
•^rono.ninlls Irn adianctd parts of the loiintiy Ihe gcogiaphtcal 
‘Umtifin iml latk of pro|K.r <omniuiii<atioiis base indeed toiitii 
bUMl largely to ilu rather roinparatne* isolation and barVwaul 
to of Caiich Another uison is to Ih. lonnd in the InniUiI 


irsoufes «>f ( uich itself Parts of Cutch line occasionally been 
ihititeiud bs taiuinc and dr night, and want ot coinniunirations 
I H mu' ictl It ihfTcuU to tcarh succour to the areas aifcctcd 
Ih hnr wdl s^rve the sasi hinterland of the nesv j>ort extending 
I tr ss Kaalupir, and including hoiuh rinijab, Rajasthan ami 
1» »ii ami cstn West UP, which were jircsiously sersed by 
the area n rcjwitcd to hast' large deposits ol mineral 
• r ,*»h •'.lit'-h at -ait projiei exploit uion to the iintnidiau 

o' f ntch ui'l tiu litger iniercsts ol the country I am 
mvriM d lo iuA>. that thcie may Ijc ponlbililics of land 
( In thp area roserctl Its the 'Little iJann', wJmli i> 
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The plan o£ developing this part of India has given a fresh 
hope to die displaced persons who have now been resettled at 
Gandliidham, the neiv toivnship that has been designed and is 
being developed according to modem standards of town planning 
In Gandhidham, we have established a large colony of educationally 
advanced people who were obliged to migrate horn Sind aftei 
Partition This community brings to Cutch its resources of 
business ability, experience and judgment, and dius will help to 
make a substantial contribution to the development of trade and 
industrial expansion in Cutch. I acknowledge with gratitude tlie 
work done by the Corporation and tiust the contribution of the 
residents of Gandhidham to the general development of this whole 
region will be equally great. 

The planning of Gandhidham itself has been remarkable 
Unlike the older port towns which have grown rathei haphazardly, 
dcpendmg on die expansion of the ports themselves, the planning 
of Gandhidham has proceeded along with that of the new Kandla 
Port The initiative here was taken by the Smdhi Resettlement 
Corporation and, with expert technical assistance and Government 
pariiapation, the township is expected to provide for the social 
and cultural as well as the busmess requirements of the prospec- 
tive population Theie is generous provision for die needs of 
futuie expansion I tiust the Land Development Board, whidi 
now controls the construction woik, will so develop the township 
as to make it a model town 

Aftei what the Minister for Railways and Transpoit has told 
you, there is little more for me to add I may point out, however, 
that political integration has rendered it possible for the finances 
and icsources of the entire country to be deployed towards the 
development of aieas wliicli have been comparatively backward 
so long Cutch need no longer feel isolated or backward Its 
economic piogress ivill be centred largely round Gandliidliam and 
the pulsation of its activity ivill be leQected m the traffic handled 
here I am glad to see that the Railway Board have planned the 
railway and the faalities for the public on a scale worthy of the 
prospective importance of Gandliiham and the development of 
Cutch Notliing can be more appiopriate than our meeting here 
today, the birthday anniversary of Gandhiji, for a function which 
completes an important stage in the development projects in Cutch 
Gandliiji had given lus blessings to tlie resettlement programme 
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here, aiul it t\.is <it Ins instance that the land nas giantcd foi 
founding the tounshi]) 

I am nuked glad to paiticipatc in so nnpoitant a function 
I now ha\c much pleasuic in dcclaiing the Gandhidliam Deesa 
Railwaj line open 


COW IN INDIAN ECONOMY-^ 

India inaintains about 150 million cattle wlncli constitute 
iicarl) a quartet of the world's total bovine po])ulation it is thus 
one of the most impoitant countries of the woild fiom the point 
of Mtw of cittlc These animals aic of gicat social and economic 
saliie to India winch is prcdonnnantl} an agiicultural counlrj' and 
S6 pei cent of whose population lues on income horn land The 
bullock IS the onlj niotuc power, asailable foi operations like 
tillage, nrigatioii and caiting of the land piodticc to the maikct 
\ large pro]>uriiou of the litinian population is scgctarian to 
sOiom the onls souuc of animal protein in then diets is milk 
^nd itj products It Ins btcii iightl) said that the cow beats on 
lur patient Inrl the entire stiuctiirc of Indian .igiicultuie In 
fact, the CO.;, from time immtmoiial, has been the centre of oui 
tcono-ur siriiituie and it Mill niaiutanis that position in out lilt 
'lb' 'isiragc cniciencj of our tattle, Iiowcsti, is laigclj, limited 
b. th', »tonoimc ind iinnonmtm il factors Cattle rcaiing cciitics 
loiifl th/. Tjnll tiiliuatoi to the 1 irgc niajoiit) of whom Incslork 
ta-m; .11 iKnqniion stibudiaij to ciop production 'I he 
tiihn.ior IS abo jwii and rtsoiircclcsi He lues on small frag 
r'-ntfd ho’dm, It and the ascia^c iiuinbrr of .mimah iKmcsscd b) 
m I no nio'^e tlnn tt o or thitc Gia/mg is pwr c\tcpt tluring 
vjoi and th. nad d>j^ fteds faniiot sustain inoic than a lidf 
th t'-i 'm };.»poi*lton M nhctiiig fitilitus ire csctrtintlj 
r' It 'tc it an all lound shotfige of guotl bulls of 
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GOW IN INDIAN ECONOMY 


facilities and incentives to pay proper attention to his animals 
The result is that the growth of Indian cattle is very slow and they 
take double the time for their maturity as compared to other 
countncs. The interval between calvings is very long and wastage 
due to staiYation and disease is very high. Thus the cattle popula- 
tion, on the whole, is of a low order of ef&aency. - 

In India, the production of milk as well as the consumption 
of milk and milk products per head of the human population are 
probably the lowest m the world According to the latest esti- 
mates the pci capita consumpuon of milk is ivorked out to be 
5 3 oz per day. This may be compared with the per capita con- 
sumption of milk m some foreigpa countries— Australia 44 4 oz , 
Canada 5,6 8 oz , Denmark 40 3 oz , Great Britain 40 7 oz and the 
United States of Amenca 356 oz 

It is, however, a heartening fact that tlie present low produc- 
tion of our cows IS not due to any intrinsic inability on her part to 
produce but due to unfavourable environmental conditions. Sucli 
experiments and investigations as have already been conducted, 
have revealed that Indian cattle do possess undoubted potentialities 
for development and that they respond readily to better methods 
of breedmg and feeding. 

The question of the development of cattle m India on an 
organised basis has been considered from time to time It has 
been found that the main reason w’hy the efforts of Government, 
as pursued now, do not bear full fruit in the production of 
high class stock is that the villager is not able to provide 
the conditions which Government are able to provide in 
their farms The Key Village Scheme has, therefore, been 
sponsored recently The immediate object of this scheme is to 
estabhsh a network of key villages in suitable localities thioughout 
the country where all the existing undesirable bulls will be 
removed and replaced by bulls of knowm quality. No scrubs wall 
be allowed to w’ork in any of these villages This will enable the 
breeding part of the work to proceed satisfactorily Once a key 
village is established, it is proposed that tlie other measures of 
cattle improvement such as better feeding, management and control 
of diseases would be intioduced step by step. 

The above is only one aspect of the development of cattle 
As is well-known, though Indian cattle do possess potentialities of 
a high order, all cattle are not so There is a good proportion 
which IS diseased and decrepit. The problem of cattle develop- 
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incnt m India, as clsci\hcrc, is the problem of tlie segregation of 
the good from the bad and the prevention of the undesirables 
from further reproduction A sdicme for the starting of Gosadaris 
or segregation camps, for the maintenance of old and unproduc- 
ti\e (nitlc in interior forest areas has, therefoie, been laitnclied. 
It IS considered -that the unproductive cattle ivould adsantageously 
be maintained on grazings ishich are not at present being fully 
utilised and uhcre they might even prove useful for fertilising 
and <lc\ eloping the land All male animals in tliesc camps would 
lx: castrated and no further propagation would be allowed In 
each camp arrangement would be made for Charmalaya Section, 
where the remains of the dead animals would be fully 
utilised 


In order to further co ordinate all w'ork connected w'lth cattle 
dcsclopment throughout the countr>', the Government of India 
hate recentl) established the Central Council of Gosamvanlhana 
'I'he functions of the Council include - 


(n) To adsisc, coordinate and assist the State and Regional 
Gaushala Federations m matters relating to the devcloji 
mem of Gaudialas and Pinjrapoles on proper lines 
(^'1 To encourage the cstiblishment of kcj Milage ccntics for 
11- breeding of cattle on scientific lines and the starting 
ol Gosadatis for bovine cattle 


*''*'^* measures as ma) be necessai-j to prevent the 
daughter of useful and productive bovine cattle 
id) To nkc such other measures for Gosamvardhana as may 
l)e considered necessary from time to time 

litihf Government effort, there is a great deal of 

d h cmhmnsm m the country lor the cow It is estimated tliat 

Pmjrapoles ,n India with ,i 
lainnl jf a rl i'*'' l>ctds of cattle which are being mam 
*, - s o a Knit seven crorc of rupees per annum In spite 

these 

”7 'tjfl'ring ,i has been noticed that, on the whole, 

ithi? c. . ' ^tnild vciy well serve as 
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number o£ schemes for the reorganisation o£ these institutions on 
proper Imes 

Today is the Day o£ Gosamvardhana and Gopashtami is being 
celebrated all over tlie country Such celebrations have a great 
significance Our ancestors fully realised the mtimate bearing of 
the welfare of the cow on the prosperity of man and by fixing one 
particular day foi tins purpose, they mtended to concentrate atten- 
tion on the impoitance of the cow m our national economy 
Gopashtami reminds us, how much we owe to the cow and her 
progeny Let us fully appreciate the significance of this day and 
not observe it only formally as we sometimes do 

IV^e should make it a day of dedication to the service of the 
cow whicli is and has been not only a poem of pity, in the words 
of Mahatma Gandhi, but also a giver of the nectar of life and 
dispensei of plenty to us That service should not be merely 
sentimental as it very often is Sentiment has to be associated with 
intelligence Service to be effective and helpful has to be rendered 
in a way most suited to present-day conditions 


HUNDRED YEARS OF INDIAN 
POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS' 

We are lucky in having tins centenary of the Posts and 
Telegraphs soon after having celebrated the centenary of the 
Indian Railways It is on occasions like tins that one gets an 
opportunity of looking back and assessing the past achievement 
and also planning for tlie future It is indeed gratifpng that 
these important occasions ha-\e synchronised with our Five-Year 
Plan You will agree tliat correct stock-taking is the essential pre- 
requisite of sound planning, and I do not tliink anything could 
make for sounder planning in tlie field of Posts and Telegraphs 
than the celebration of this Centenary and organising this exlubi- 
tion. 


*lnttttgural speech nt the Posts and Telegraphs Centenars E^hihiUon New 
Delhi, 1 Nosember, 1953 
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In tlic context of scientific progress and amenities of modern 
life, \sc are accustomed to tiunk of India as a young country. The 
fact that we became masters of our affairs at home only six yean 
ago tends to confirm this impression. In reality, this impression 
is an illusion to allay whicli it will be ncccssar)' to know the facts 
about Uic growth and development of tele communications m 
India. 


One hundred )cars ago, telegraph lines began to radiate from 
Calcutta wlucli uas then India's capital Actually, the beginning had 
been made in this direction 14 years earlier, in 1839, when an 
rnglisliman. Dr. O’Shaughnessy completed on his own and without 
official assistance, about 21 miles of telegraphic line proceeding 
from Calaittn in the direction of Diamond Harbour. It was, how- 
ever, in 1851, that the first telegraph line to carry traffic has 
ronstnictcd between Calcutta and Diamond Harbour. The next 
two years may be said to be a period of experimentation To 
wards the end of 1853, the experimental stage ended and countrj'- 
Wide expansion of tclcgrapluc traffic was planned The first line 
to be taken in hand was between Calcutta and Agra m November, 
1853 Since then, our telegraph services have gone on expanding 
in all directions 


*llicrc arc not man) countries in the w’orld whicli could trace 
ac the history of their dianncls of communications so far back 
rora the scry beginning these scrsices were Government-owned, 
and It IS now recognised that the Indian Posts and Telcgraplis is 
the oldest Gmcmnicnt-owned public utility in the world It is 
a fact of which we cm all be Icgitimatcl) proud 

The great strides wliicli the Induan Posts and Telcgraplis Depnrt- 
ment Jns mide since the prc-Mutiny era would do credit to any 
Administration Although it has been said that our British rulers 

It ” i* IV *^**^*''^ interests, namely, to strengthen 

i-ir lo on Ifidn, jet without going into the motives of its 
»ui ( tn we iniist admit tint it was a development in the direc 
ion o p.ojjrcss and mo<lcmmtion. In these hundred ycais, India 
til ri-Ti longest telegraph channel mileage in 

1 ,. f ‘ *'*th longest mhnd telegraph traffic. 

irV » ‘"'i ” immiaincd by the Indian Tele 

»« whirli » 17.500 feet abosc the 
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not merdy the aty, was the target of concentration Thousands 
of new post offices have been set up in the countryside, so that 
today every village wth a population of 2,000 or above has a post 
office The Communication Ministry's target is to bring the post 
office withm three miles of every Indian, irrespective of the 
remoteness of his village 

In other fields, namely, those of telephone, wireless com- 
munication, etc, progress has been equally commendable. Tele- 
phone exchanges are being automatized so as to do away with 
manual exchanges Automatic exchanges are already working in 
several places like Delhi, Bombay, Madras, etc: In Calcutta too 
it has started working. The next places to be taken up are 
Lucknow, Patna, Jaipur, Ajmer, Gwalior and Coimbatore It is 
proposed to install high power wireless transmitters at Calcutta, 
Bombay, Madras and New Delhi and strengthen the coastal 
wireless stations The all-round expansion of the wireless network 
will cost Rs. 57 lakh The Indian Telephone Industries factory 
at Bangalore has already started supplying automatic exchange 
equipment. A tdephonc cable factory is in the offing at Chitta- 
ranjan and a teleprinter factory is proposed to be set up soon. 

This record of progress is indeed very satisfactory Never- 
theless, quite a lot has yet to be achieved I am glad that the 
Posts and Telegraphs is conscious of this fact and does not propose 
to rest on its oars It is concentrating on its Five-Year Plan, of 
which expansion and modernisation are the slogans In the Plan, 
Rs 48 crore are earmarked for capital outlay The objectives of 
the Development Plan include the opening of a telegraph office in 
every toivn of 5,000 or more, in every sub-divisional headquarter and 
in every Thana or Police Station, irrespective of its size Every 
district headquarter and every town of 30,000 or more aviII have 
a telephone exchange by 1956 Trunk facilities will be extended 
to every sub-divisional headquarter as well as to e\ery town having 
a population of 20,000 or more A large number of public call 
offices are to be opened Lastly, the welfare of workers is a 
cardinal principle with tlie P & T Department Their working 
conditions will be improved and a definite number of them will 
have been provided Government accommodation by 1956 

About the importance of modem communications nothing 
much need be said, for the tel^raph, the telephone and the tvire- 
less which have annihilated time and distance, are the pnnapal 
characteristics of the present age. In a country like ours, populated 
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b) o%cr 350 million people living in all kinds of snowy peaks, 
diincult foicst infested terrain and long strctdics of sandy desert, 
m tlie ultimate anal)'sis, modernised means of communication consti* 
tutc real progress The progress of Posts and Telegraplis is not, 
therefore, a matter of mcie depaitmental interest but something 
uhich concerns c\cr)' Indian, nay whicli touches the very norking 
of democraq m this last land 

It IS, therefore, no small picasuie for me to be assoaated with 
tins centenary of Posts and Telegraphs I send my gieetings and 
congratulations to all tliosc who man this second Ini'gest national 
undertaking, particularly men of the lowci grades on whom devolves 
tilt duty of 'deliienng the goods’, not merely in the metaphorical 
sense but in the literal sense of delivering telegrams, letters and 
other postal articles 

I hate great pleasure in declaring open the Telegraphs 
Centenar) llxhibitioii 


IMPORTANCE OP AUDIT IN 
DEMOCRATIC SET-UP* 

I am ser) happ) indeed to be able to come here to lay the 
on stone of this ofTicc m rasponse to the kind iiuitatiL of 
fir •■‘"d Aiiditor-Gcncral of India So 

..•'d housed in .nny separate building 

Cai'-r-ilV gcnerallj as another wing of the Accountant- 

tT Constitution, tlic Office of the 

General has an independent status and 
' ^ \7 ^^nn *^’r m It Mthough, for purposes 

“ 4 - OP r. HU under the Min.stq of I.nance, yeU**^'^ 

, [ 1 ^ S^^rvice Commssion. ,t is 

' ' i * *^‘'**"* Our Consti- 

?: . rant- d »h<' indcficndciice of tl,c Judicjnry, with Uic 


d rr !r • ,, r>,v 
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IMPORTANCE OF AUDIT IN DEMOCRATIC SET-UP 

Supieme Court at the head, for pieservutig and protecting the nghts 
as between individuals themselves and against the State. The 
Judiciary has also the power to declare a law invalid if in its opinion 
the Legislature has exceeded its powers Similarly, tlie Office of the 
Comptroller and Auditor-General with its widespread oiganisation 
all over the country has the power to see that the money granted 
by the Legislature to the Execuove is spent for the purposes meant 
and that the accounts are maintained in a proper and efficient 
manner He has the power to call to account any officer, however 
highly placed, so far as the State money is concerned 

I consider it, tlierefore, not only appropriate but necessary that 
tlie Office of the Comptroller and Auditor-General should be provided 
ivith all the necessary facilities to enable it to function in a way cal- 
culated to ensure the discharge of the duties allocated to it in the 
best manner possible. In a country like ours where huge amounts 
are allocated to different Ministries and to die various offices attached 
to them. It is of the highest importance that a proper chedv is mam 
tamed on expenditure and diat the funds draim by various Govern- 
ment departments are not in excess of the appropriations 

In a democratic set-up involving allocation of hundreds of crore 
of rupees, the importance of this kind of scrutiny and check can 
never be over-emphasized, particularly at the present moment uhen 
the Government is incurring a huge expenditure on so many welfare 
projects Apart from these, the Government has of late been taking 
up industnal undertakings on its hands and these have to be worked 
on purely business hnes It is essential that every rupee that we 
spend on all these is properly accounted for This important task— 

I am afraid, a task not alwav's very pleasant— devolves upon die 
Comptroller and Auditor-General and his Office. In accordance widi 
the powers vested in him, he has to cany out these functions without 
fear or favour in the larger interests of die nation 

For years, we have had a combined Audit and Accounts Depart- 
ment which, besides being responsible for die audit of all the finan- 
cial transacdons, was also responsible for obtaining die accounts 
from v-arious departmental authonties receiving, spending or dis- 
biirsmg Government money. This was not considered a very 
satisfactory or proper arrangemenL It was diought diat the res- 
ponsibility for the maintenance of accounts should be entrusted to 
the Administrations themselves, whidi, I am told, is done m most 
of the progressive countries, and die Auditor General should be left 
wnth the rcsponsibihty only for the audit of the accounts in his 
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capacit) as Ciomptroller-General The Government of India has 
accepted in pnnaple the separation of audit from accounts Before 
long, I hope, the Go\emment’s dcasion to separate tliese two func- 
tions tv ill be implemented Let me further hope that tlic provision 
of a separate building for tlie Office of the Comptroller and Auditor- 
General of India will consutute the first important step towards the 
achievement of that objective 

Before laying the foundation stone of tlie building, I would 
like to express my appreaation of the work done by Shri Naraliari 
Rno, India’s first Comptroller and Auditor-General, and his office 
Although ue have had the advantage of a long cstabhshed depart- 
ment with Its method of work and tradition based on tlie British 
model. It was no easy task to adjust the existing machinciy 
to the demands of the new set-up That was particularly difficult 
in the case of the States created as a result of the integration of what 
used to be princely states, many of which had no such organisation 
1 am glad tliat not onl) has that problem been tackled, but the first 
incumbent of this high office has been able to create an atmosphere 
and tradition of independence, which is so necessary for the safe- 
guarding of the interests of the tax-payer. I have no hestitation m 
saying that the retiring Comptroller and Auditor-General of India 
Ins earned the respect of tlie Indian Parliament by his impartial 
and independent observations as brought out in his annual reports 
Free Indn has great value for these qualities, which I hope, will be 
cnnibtcd by all others, high or low, in the service of the State 

Once again 1 thank Shri Naraliari Rao for asking me to lay tlie 
foundation stone of the building of the Comptroller and Auditor- 
(•cncral’s office 


GOLD MINING INDUSTRY 

U ha« j-s%cn n't gicat plcisurc to have bcai able to sisit the 
ir»-{ thti i«o'njng 1 hue wandered alnuit this country great 

“ irv*lV of il,e Kohr CoW 
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deal and also visited this State on three previous occasions But I 
have visited the gold mines for the first time this morning. You can, 
therefore, easily understand how happy I am to have seen many 
things which I did not see before. I had seen many mines, some 
of which operate in the State from which I come There I bad 
seen coal mines, copper mines, iron mines, mica mines, but I had 
not seen a gold mine because it does not exist elsewhere So it was 
a matter of real pleasure that I came here and saw the working 
of the gold mines in your area 

In this country. Nature has endowed us with a great deal of 
wealth which is hidden in the bowels of the earth. We have not 
been able so far to get a correct and exact pictuie of what there 
is under the earth The Government is engaged in setting up some 
sort of an organisation which will investigate and estimate our 
mineral resources Work in tins line has been going on but it is 
intended to intensify it so that we may go ahead in this direction 
It IS, therefore, a matter for congratulation that you are doing this 
kind of work and have been able to strike new fields which you 
consider to be quite satisfactory from the point of view of work 
and profit 

You have no reason to apprehend that the Government will do 
anything which will stand in the way of the development of this 
'important industry We are anxious to develop all our resources 
It takes a little time for all Governments to make up their minds 
and especially when they have not all the necessary knowledge and 
information to enable ^em to form a conect decision on points 
I understand a Committee has been appointed whidi is going to 
look mto all the aspects of this question so far as these mines are 
concerned and I hope the recommendations of the Committee will 
be such as will help further progress and development of these mdus- 
tnes It is in the interest of the Government, it is in die interest 
of the workers, it is in the interest of the companies and above all, 
it IS in the interest of the country at large that such an industry 
should not be allowed to suffer 1 am hoping that all the experience 
which you have gained in the past so many years and the knowledge 
which has been acquired by the workers here will be utilised^ to 
the full by all concerned As you have said, we have jUSt 
one more small gold mihe in this country While we do not 
have information about the existence of other such mines 
in the country, diese two mines cannot be ignored Therefore, 
you may rest assured that the Goi-emment ivill do all diat is 
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ncccssar) and imII not do anything which may stand in die way 
of their development 

It has given me great pleasure to go louiid die town wliicli 
has grown up in this place vvhidi, }ou said, at one time was nothing 
but barren rocks I have seen at Jamshedpur and probably there 
arc several other places like diis where on account of development 


of modem industries, townships have grown up and diis is one of 
them, where there were jungles before I dunk some of you might 
have seen Jamshedpur Jamshedpur was nothing but dense jungle 
about 45 )ears ago It was dien verj’ largely inhabited by wild 
elephants In the same place, we have today the biggest city in 
the Province, and the biggest steel factory in Asia It often happens 
that when one industry grows up in a particulai place, odier 
subsidiarj industries grow up along with it From die experience 
of Jamshedpur, I can say that you can also look forward to die 
development of other subsidiar)' industries m your area There 
are at Jamshedpur, I think, more men employed in die subsidiary 
industries than m the main industry because wheieas the main 
Iron X. Steel ^Vorks is one factory whicli of course is a very big 
facton, there are large numbers of other industries round about the 


rmin factory and dicy all employ large numbers of workers Our 
village folk, although simple and mostly uneducated, were able to 
pick up the technical work I believe, that has been your experience 
also \ considerable proportion of the labour population here 
ro’ut.', from the Madras Picsidcncy and other local areas The fact 
tint the ordiiniy people arc taking to modern industries gives us 
boj)'* tint our industries will prosper For, once the problem of 
trained teclinicnns is overcome, die problem of finding organising 
itid directing skill ssill not present mucli difliciilty In any case, if 
ncr'tsnn, we could get such specialised talent from outside 

Tc anyious for the growth of all industries I am sure 
V'' ' rrulue that for the growth of industries it is necessary that 
oa* IS fomnitcd and it Itch scairc If that is borne in mind, 

I am ..,re v uh your cxneriencc and skill, you Imc no reason to 
,, * 1^' * close down for want of support or tint 

hr.nrds and jackals 

^ th • so* Mi"^r coiiiuiuc to prosper 

r-, I , 't* ‘ “ ^tndness «hovn to me and for taking 

' . 'S ,/v ,1^1 ^ particularly tbanl ful 

t-, ^ their ihovuatids on the roadside 




POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS^ 


■When I am asked to lay the foundation-stone of a building 
meant to house a public utility department such as the Posts and 
Telegraphs, my immediate reaction is to accept sucli an invitation 
On sudi occasions I feel happy, paidy because they provide me an 
opportunity of studying and familiarising myself with the systematic 
growth and development of a Government department over many 
past years, and partly because such an occasion is symbolic of the 
real progress of the department in question The deasions to have 
adequate and the right type of office accommodation, and to make 
the necessary budgetary provision for the same, aie necessarily im- 
portant landmarks in the evolution and growth of a department 
"When we think of the Posts and Telegraphs Department, a 
whole host of ideas and past assoaations rush up and jostle for 
expression After the Indian Railways, it is tlie laigest public 
utility service of the Government In point of time, tlie postal and 
telegraph service may be described as the first nationalised under- 
taking of the Government, because it was as long back as 1837 that 
the Government assumed the sole right of conveyance of mail and 
made the establishment of post offices within tlie East India 
Company’s territories necessai'y Before that year, some kind of 
private postal system ivas in logue All this was banned in 1837i 
excepting a few services which ran under Government licence As 
tlie Company’s territories extended to cover the rest of the country, 
the whole of India came ividiin the gamut of Governments postal 
service The introductioiir of the Railways in 1853 put the convey- 
ance of mail on a proper footing In fact, it marked the end of 
one epoch in the postal history of India and tlie beginning of another 
As I said, the Posts and Telegraphs Department is tlie second 
largest public utility service of the Government Where the com 
mon man is concerned, no other Governmental activity functions 
as intimately and as extensively as this Department The punctua 
postman going on his lounds all round the year, the long re 
coloured letter box standing guard at a familiar comer in a vi age, 
the modest hut which serves as a post office-all these symbols have 
a peculiar meaning for everyone in an Indian village rom 
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earliest times, postal service has been the most obvious Governmental 
activity in the remotest parts of India The Government itself 
looked upon post offices, scattered all over the land, as something 
more than mere diannels of communication For many a useful 
ictiMty vshich, it nas desired should permeate the far-flung rural 
areas, post offices have generally been considered as the most suitable 
medium of operation It was, I beheve, for this reason that 
distribution of quinine was entrusted to post offices in the malaria- 
ndden countryside The Postal Department can, therefore, claim 
to have a hand in winning the battle against malaria or at least in 
the fight against that disease 


riic functions of the Posts and Telegraplis Department are 
many and varied Apart from its primary responsibility of providing 
channels for communication by road, rail, air and steamer or by 
the installation of telegraph offices and telephone exchanges, it 
functions as tlie agent of the Government to help the public invest 
their money in National Savings Ceitificates, it offers faalities for 
life insurance, though on a limited scale, it provides banking 
ncilities and thus encourages a sense of thrift among the public. 

t Ithough conveyance of post was undertaken as a Government 
monopo y in 1837, it was m 1925 that the Department was 
commeraaliscd Till 1947, the year of our Independence, its expan 

though quite steady. I am glad 
XU ^"^'P^^ndcnce, the Department has taken long 

suidw in Its determination to provide each village with proper 

since 25,000 post offices have been opened 

in ey. r With 20,240 which were already 

‘r This increase in Uie number of 

no mhtion rtf . 1 . present, every village with a 

o'tW n*o svondcr *"°*^*^ provided widi a post 

'•p ^>1 .bout 130 

i' aM d.rcctioni. a goorl dcTi of n ^’’« fl«‘-»nt«bative expansion 
the time i P''®Src5S has also been made in 
f.- l^r^Ht of the* public.*'"'"*^ improving iht general scnicc 
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Directorate for the amount of goodwill and appreaation they have 
earned for themselves The " All Up " Air mail scheme, cousututing 
as it does a unique landmark in the history of mail communications 
in India ; the institution of mobile post offices in urban areas , the 
novel 'Own Your Phone’ scheme, and the contribution that the 
Posts and Telegraphs Department has made in popularising the 
national language— these are some of the tlungs which have been 
greatly appreciated by the public. 

Expansion of the postal and tele-communication services m the 
rural areas is the main item in the Five Year Plan, so far as your 
Department is concerned I am glad to say that you have, wherever 
necessary, modified your policy for implementing the Plan Post 
offices are being opened in headquarters of administrative units 
Tehsils, Talukas or Thanas, if the anticipated loss does not exceed 
Rs 750]-, per annum per post office. In tlie backward areas and 
the Community Project Centres, the limit of permissible loss has 
been raised still higher. That is as it should be Let us not forget 
that people in the rural areas have long been without adequate 
amenities of this kind They are the backbone of the Indian 
nation and no reform or progressive measure which leaves them 
untouched can be descnbed as national. Every effort has, therefore, 
to be made to provide our rural areas with proper communication 
faalities even if, for tlie present, it means more investment or 
liberalisation of conditions which govern the working of your 
Department. 


It IS about a year since the Posts and Telegraphs Department 
celebrated the centenary of telegraphs in India In a couple of 
weeks’ time, the Department will be celebrating the centenary of 
the postage stamp. For this occasion, an International Exhibition 
has been arranged in which good many countnes of the world will 
be participating I take it that it is a fitting tribute to the place 
that India now occupies in the field of postal and telegrap i 
communications. 

The Posts and Telegraphs Directorate, which is at presen 
spread out in different buildings, will be accommodated in the 
proposed building, whidi would be sufficiently big to <mse its 
various offices I am sure this will further enhance the effiaency 
of the Directorate The locauon of your mam office and New 
Delhi GP.O in the vianity of the Central Secretanat should also 
mean an additional advantage to you as well as to the public 
Before closing, I wish to add that while there is much 
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IS Inch the Dcpaiiincnt can legitimately feel proud and while it 
has 1 great achicieraent to its credit, you cannot afford to rest on 
jour onn As jour is oik has expanded, more demands are being 
imde on lour actiiity and elHaency I hope you are not unconscious 
of tile criticism is'hich is sometimes levelled against your 
Department You should sec tliat tlie standard of elliciency and 
intcgntj is not reduced but enhanced by the expansion Your 
Department is’ill have sen’ed tlie country ivell if it can maintain 
anti enhance its oism reputation of the past. 

Once again I isould like to express my apprcaation of tlie 
isoik of the Posts and Telegraphs Department Let me hope 
eiti-j additional amenity which tlie Department gets, will mean 
more efficient working and greater facilities for tlie public to 
IS hose needs it caters I isish your Department a still more fruitful 
career of public sen'ice in tlie mterests of the people and tlie interests 
of national unit), in the fostering and maintenance of which 
communications alivajs play an important role 


THE PROBLEM OF HOUSING* 

1 am thankful to the oiganizcrs of this International Exhibition 
on l/)is Cost Housing for uniting me to inaugurate it Hiis 
t\ 11 ution, perhaps the first of its Jind, focuses attention on one 
o the nwi pressing problems of toda>, the problem of housing 
^1 r< n s lortagc of houses cverjisherc. Xcarli all the countries 
\ 1 uo ,{ tivlaj are faccel wnh the problem of constructing 
' ‘■o{»c ivith the increasing demand A 

» shelter against the 
. o. iif-it itrr ami affording room for necessary rest and 

rir*. mankind It is clear that if the 

t t • 1 ‘ i” ^«^m»ablt extent, houses mil Inic 

I 1 i.n 1,,.,. 

t' It > T.,* . J ^ *" Pdiii •,1'Tt nn l/)w CO*! Howirtr 
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construction and of materials for building a house is brought do'ivn 
to a level tvhidi would be in thin tlie reacli of a person of average 
means It is, therefoi'e, appropriate that this exhibition should 
be called an exliibition on low-cost housing. 

Generally '^speahmg, housing sounds like an abstract idea 
altliough houses are made of sucli substantial material as brick 
and mortar ! I believe one great contribution of tins International 
Exhibition will be to bring die problem of housing into the region 
of the concrete. The many exliibits displayed here are its unmistak- 
able proof. You will agree that when it comes to bringing togedier, 
m a practical way, the cxistmg knowledge on house-building and 
design, and to translating that knowledge into actual houses, this 
change m outlook would necessarily represent a great advance over 
the present position This exhibition will provide a forum to 
professional men to exchange ideas and enable them to sec tlie 
mediods whicli have already passed the test or are still engaging 
the attention of planners, engineers and ardutects To die la)'man, 
who is in need of a house this exhibition is bound to provide a 
goodly choice to sdcct from This dioice will be real m so far as 
ever)' house exhibited in diis exlubition costs less than Rs S,000l- 
Besides demonstratmg the various types of houses built from 
different materials, this exlubition will also stimulate proper 
interest in housing— not in the abstract problem of housing as such 
which might be an alluring subject of discussion for academicians 
and economists, but in houses themselves, houses promising roofs 
on top and cosy shelter widun. It is from this point of view’ diat 
this exhibition is to be welcomed by all diose interested in the 
welfare and comfort of man 

I particularly welcome the broad auspices under which tins 
exhibition has been arranged As the problem of housing is 
common to all countries, and human beings all over die w’orld 
need houses to live in, it is only proper diat sudi a venture 
should take the shape of an international forum for the common 
good of all I am told, cxlubits have been received from many 
foreign countries, including Burma, Ceylon, Australia, Finland, 
Germany, Austria, Indonesia, Israel, Singapore, Thailand, Sweden, 
Italy, the Fiji Islands and the United Kingdom Bv convening 
an international Seminar on housing under the auspices of the 
United Nations Technical Administration, this e'^ibition has not 
merely added to its status but gready widened its scope This 
Seminar, in which experienced architects and engineers from many 
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fountnts arc piitjcij>iiing, imII discuss sucli important subjects as 
imjirowment m building materials, construction methods and 
p'"ognimmcs for housing, etc This will be followed by discussions 
In the Jnter-Sccretiriat \Vorking Party of the ECAFE w’hich is 
meeting in Delhi this month As a result of all these disaissions 
and Mlu.ihlq c\dnngc of ideas, let us hope it w'lll be possible to 
|K)ol the o.]>cricnccs of the participating countries and adopt 
models tvhidi would result in bringing dicap and comfortable 
houies within the reach of the common people 

As 1 Inse said, a house is one of man's elementary needs 
Esc, since the dawn of ciMliration or raaj be even before that, 
when nnn, like beasts of prey, Incd in the open, the need of some 
Imcl of shtltcr was felt hj him There was a time when the 
improvised shelter proffered b) bushes and trees satisfied his need 
In places ivhtrc trees did not grow, a subterranean hideout or a 
cave or the shade of anj projecting cliff answered Ins simple 
rrrjuirements As time passed and man learnt to manipulate the 
twigs and brandies of trees, he found leafy huts rendering better 
ttnicc to him Graduall), he began to thatch and plaster tliese 
nits wit I mud \nd so man went on progressing, improving upon 
us CTaftsniansliip and selecting better and better building material, 
111 he found hiimclf npable of raising stidi gigantic structures as 
»e jiainids of Lg)pt Mtliough throughout this long strctdi of 
time, nown to us as the Histone Era, man h.Ts been familiar with 

r.f ^11^ r been responsible for raising structures 

HU 5 nnd sirc% the need of tlic common people did not 
rmivc the attention which it dt^ened It is at once the duty and 
t f>'uiej,e of us all, Imng m tins democratic age, to think of 
tmiMPg ..ml houses ,n terms of the needs of the common people. 

1 h^-eforc. I thin tint this exhibition adds a new chapter to our 

nns.l ^ h,m^s not onis from the point of mcw of mere living 
but ,1, respm of deiiqn and from the aesthetic point of 
In ^ ' I * Houses arc built to live in more 

f preferred before uniformity, 

v'.'-v , ‘ combine 

’ ttftv % Hi* 1 
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emphasis Unless, theicforc, we base the piinciples on which i\c 
aic building houses on the pattern o£ our village life, and die 
special lequiremcnts of die country people, oui efforts in lespcct 
of proiiding adequate housing facilities will remain aboitive \Vc 
shall have achieved a great deal if ue succeeded in demonstrating 
how a village might be replanned and how the village-folk might 
live m houses constructed with locally available materials with the 
help of their oun laboui at an expendituie wiihm then means 
Let me hope effoits will be made to attiact people from the 
neighbouring villages at least so that diey might come and visit 
this exhibition 

Another important gam whicli I expect fiom tins exhibition 
IS that It -would dirow more light on the use of vanous building 
materials available m tins country Wisely enough, you have set 
apart a separate section dealing widi building mateiials With oui 
limited resources in money and mateiial, wc have to go ahead 
uidi our plans to inacase die national stock of housing That is 
possible only if we devise ways and means of putting the easily 
aiailable materials to the maximum use inaden tally, that is also 
the best way of ensuring that the cost is kept as low as possible 
The I'oiest Rcseaicli Institute <it Delna Dun, and the Indian 
Insuiutc of Technology' .it Kliaiagpur h.ivc been cairymg on 
reseaithcs in this direction foi sonic yeais past Ihe Indian Council 
■ of Scientific and Indusliial Reseaich has also leccntly opened foi 
this puipose the Cential Building Reseaich Instiuiic at Rooike, 
wheie all these icscaiclies will noiv be cooidinated and centiahzed 
.md tuiiied to puictical use All tins points to the necessity o 
discoveiing cheaper building mateiials and evolving new building 
techniques so that the mateiials locally available are put to the 
best possible use, and the shoitage of any paiticulai material is not 
allovicd to hampei our building piogianinic Besides, utilizing o 
locally available matciial not only saves cost of construction but 
also 1 educes the picssuie on oui tianspoit system When consu enng 
the utility of local mateiials, we should also bear in mind that 
all- oui old buildings and structuics that have stood the suam ol 
lime and successfullv icsistcd the inclemciiaes of weather in t us 
countiy of v.iiied and vaiying clnu.itic conditions, were imidc witn 
tlidse mateiials .ind some of them at least are even now 


«iv.iiUble . , , f . „ 

People of this counli), m some parts of wliicli tlic shoiUgc 
of housing IS somcw'hat atuic, will be looking oiwart wi 
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tijciHfi-, to the o'ttcomc of tins c\hiIjUion and yoiu deliberations. 
Ijtt me hope tliat as a result of your efforts, house-biuldnig iccciscs 
the imulinccdcd incentive and moie people aic able to oi\n, or at 
t ptm, tlicir oiMi houses 

I lush this unicpie venture all success and have gicat pleasiue 
in dcth-iii" the iNhibition open 


FORESTS IN A NATION’S LIFE’ 


1 ftcl it a gicnt honour to inaugmate this memorable session 
Of the World lorcstrj Congress Foi the first time, n js meeting 
oit,«Ie Imope m an eastern country The importance of the 
o «.JMon IS leigliitucd by the fact that it is combined with the fust 
•tvsjon of the W'orld Tioptcal bthiciiltural Congicss It is fitting 

I! ^ •'* sciics of Tioptcal 

I u ura Congresses should be held in India, vvluth has been 

<f in<, in i ns difficult field of forestry for close on a ccnttiry. 
mi. thertfoK, htppj Uiai the offer of the Gov cniniciil of India 
'» uarcrt.ihc responsibility for holding the Fourth "World Forcstiy 

iTfn ^ Agriculiuie Organisation 

iJnt Oigun.-uton has extended us full cooperation m the difficult 

zLm ^"Srevs, for vsluch vse aic deeply 

S .1)1 Lit" ' *” !**'*'. a gaihcuug of 

I. hu rs-r connected v.jth woodb.ascd industries 

* ■•rt ' fM **' befoic llclegatcs from fifty one 

1. « P t ”«nih..r of organisations such as 

rri . tJ. O'gntmuion. UNlbCO and ILO, arc 

?' ir r‘ n fn, ® matter of gratification 

•' »''s vvhnh ire not immhers of the r.\0 have 


> if f I .\ 

> t ' enough to send strong dticgjitions 
‘ ' tiuiiMiom fii t{j(. ,j{ j extend to 


■I 


- », 




i. 


1 d! Offcf {j-*ua p.m It 
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” . FORESTS IN A NATION’S LIFE 

all tlie membei^ of tlie Congress a most cordial welcome. Many 
of tliem have taken part in tlie excursions which tv ere organised 
in the different parts of the country. I hope tliey have been 
able to see sometliing of oui forestry activities and of the art and 
culture of this anaent land. 

It is appropiiate, I think, that the Congress meets at Dehra 
Dun which is universally recognised as the headquarters of Indian 
forestry. The Foiest Researcli Institute in whose Convocation 
Hall we are assembled today is one of tlie oldest institutions of 
lesearch and education in the country, dating back as it does to 
1878 when it staitcd as a modest school foi training forest langeis 
During the three quaiters of a century of its existence, it has plajed 
a leading pait in die development of Indian forestry I believe 
Its woik is not unknown in international forestry arclcs. As one 
who was at one time closely associated widi die woik of die 
Institute in my capacity as hlinister of Agriculture, I shaic the 
piide and satisfaction which the members of its staff feel in having 
the session of the Fourdi World Forestry Congress on its 
premises 

1 observe diat die Congress has a comprehensive agenda 
before it and I note widi satisfaction that Tropical Forestry figures 
prommendy in it The discussions will no doubt be of a technical 
uatuic, but if the iccoramendations ■which emerge fiom the 
discussions aic to be fruitful, they must inevitably take note of 
adiuiniMiative, budgetai'y' and social considerations. I'orestrj' is 
not an end in itself As an aspect of land utilization, its laluc 
and significance arc exactly in proportion to the sustained 
contribution it makes to human welfare, tangibly and directly 
through the pioduce tliat comes out of die forest and subtly and 
indn-ectly by protecting the soil and conditioning the climate, 
thereby sustaining the physical bases of life. Forests also provide 
a refuge and liome for wild life In the end they have a great 
recreational and' aesthede value. In India the forest arc closely bound 
^P iviih oui religious and spiritual heritage Whatever fuiictioii 
die forests perform, the touchstone and measure of their vtiIuc shoiilt 
he human satisfaction 

^N^ood is essential for human life as fuel, as a versati c 
structural material, and as raw material of many products which 
'tre indispensable to modem life. Forests aic efiident agents or 
sod consci-vation, for flood control and for sticam flow mamicnantc 
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Jn piiiiciplc. It should not be diiliciilt for any country to tvoik out 
the projjoition that forests should occupy in its territory and the 
nunner in tvhich thej should be distributed so that they may jicld 
m full their prodiictne and protective values But hardly m 
an) countr) would it be possible to scaire a logically desirable and 
theoictinll) correct allocation of land to agiieulture, pastuic and 
foit<ti), became one is not 2Jlanning on a clean slate so to say In 
an incicnt countr) like India, tlie pressure of the human and cattle 
pojiiilation on the soil makes the problem of obtaining sufficient 
1 uul nndci forest, one of pcniliar difficulty y\n aijproacli to the 
t upv.1 fixed ran often be made by afforesting waste lands by 
iclnbihtntion of derelict woodlands, and by encouraging village 
forC'trj llicrc arc, howeter, limits to what can be done in these 
diiictions L\cr) country has to strike a balance between the 
CO npemne claims of agriailttire, animal husbandly and forestiy 
for use of the land foi productive jiurposes and this balance must 
III the last resort be based on considerations of tvliat is practically 
po siblc in a gnen set of conditions rather than on what may be 
thtcctiuill) desirable In the older countries, it may happen 
tint the area under forest phis tlie area available for affoicstation 
IS than svhat is considered the desirable minimum. 

It IS picciscl) these conditions of shortage that provide the 
'pui foi lutcmuc management and utilization of forests They 
hold out .1 challenge to the forcstci to dcsclop Iiis forest so .is to 
liriyli’cc cm a sustained basis the maximum jiossiblc yield, to 
tiaitjtorni u *o .is to increMst its \.iluc as a {iroductivc unit and its 
f‘Icicfn.\ .IS a proicctisc agent, to picscnt loss by fire, disease and 
HI hit iiiucni and to asoid w.astc m felling, extraction and storage 
I del jsc, the) hold out a clnllcnge to the rcsc.irch worker 
.M th" Uehnirian to desisc methods and processes for imirroshig 
11'“ utihtj, life and technical properties of inferior woods, so 
i. t sjvtKs i.hjrh arc now left to rot in the forests as worthless 
\ ^ economic use and so helji to meet the timber 


W aic fortunate in Tndn in that some of the finest woods 

forests Ttik, sandalwoml, loscwoml 
t -re cn .uno'litici of intcrintioml commerce But 

* ^ troplral fo'csis with a multitude of other 

J'.t.th lo cr tco'UJime saint “tkI they prueiit serious 
f !'• lit 'Jo wint txfeiit M 
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FORESTS IN A nation's LIFE 


It safe or wise to increase^ the pioportion of species of high value 
by artifiaal means? What are the steps to be taken to create a 
market for the secondary species in a mixed tropical forest, ivhich 
are in poor demand? These and a host of other questions 
connected with silviculture and management of tropical forests 
will no " doubt engage the attention of the Congress Its 
recommendations will be aivaited witli great interest 

The Government of India had dcdared its forest policy as 
long ago as 1894. This was probably tlie earliest formal statement 
of tlie broad principles that should goiern the admmistiation of 
forests ever made by any country This policy worked well on 
the whole, but two world wars followed by the advent of 
independence had made it out of date A revised statement of 
forest policy more m consonance with the altered status and 
conditions in the country ivas issued by the Government of India 
m 1952 

In forestry, as in every field of national activity, we m India 
are on the thieshold of a stupendous effort of national reconstruction, 
under our First Five Year Plan The first steps ha\e necessarily 
to be slow, but already substantial progress has been made The 
old princely States,' which occupied a third of the country have 
been merged with the old provinces or integrated into new 
democratic States In most of these new States, the Forest Depait- 
ment occupies a position of importance and is faced with difficult 
tasks of organisation and development In several States, private 
forests have been resumed by the Government as a result of the 
abolition of zamindari and jaginlaii. In Slates where priv^ate 
forests continue to exist, then management has been brought under 
a measure of control by die Forest Depaitment In a democratic 
State, the successful pursuit of forestry, extending as it does so 
largely in rime and space, is dependent on the goodwill of the 
people Popular enthusiasm for tree planting and support for 
forest policy' is being evoked by our annual ‘Vana Mahotsava* and 
a campaign of education and propaganda Forestry has a great 
role to play in the agricultural and industrial regeneration o 
India I am confident that the deliberations of this World Forestry 
'Congress will point the way to fuller and more intensive 
development of die world's forests, espedally of its tropical 
forests 

I wish die Congress godspeed and hope that die members 
uill have a pleasant and profitable sojourn in Dehra Dun 
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I coiiMtlcr u a prnilcgc to Iia\e been asked to open tins 
I \hit»itioji organised b> the Indian Council of Agricultural 
Resti’’ch in commemoration of its Sihcr Jubilee Apait from tlic 
fill tint I ln\c been the Council’s President for about two ^cars 
m iht past and, therefore, feel somesshat attached to it, its work 
anil achicsements arc of the utmost importance on their own meiit 
India is primarily an agiicuUural country Agiicultuic and 
dhed railings proside occupation to about 70 per cent of our 
people Tlie improstmcnt of agriculture in tlie widest sense— the 
task ssith which jour Council is charged— is, thcrcfoic, the only 
\ as of hi-inging joj and happiness to the masses of this countty 
Since Its establishment in 1929 as a result of the 
itcomuRiuhtion of the Royal Commission on Agricultine, the 
histoij and steady growth of the Indian Council of Agrirultinnl 
Rr«''arch epitomise the general nnprosement in Indian agricultuic 
Mtlioueli Indn is one of the oldest nations desoled to fanning 
..lul agriculture and her knowledge and experience in piactical 
-<"11011(1110 m all kinds of ‘oil, climate and season extend to ccntiiiics, 
set modern rcquiiemcnts cill for nnprosements m old mcthtxh 
if niltis-atioit of land has to he n profitable occupation and if 
It Ins to serve the needs of a growing population Having 
•'s 1 tio ‘ome knowledge of oiii villagers and cultivatois and the 
ff.nditions prevailing among them. I make hold to say that our 
practice, mil past experiences form a solid basis for application 
of *c cntific rt-scarch and scientific methods and I have no doubt the 
vso’-king under the auspices of the Indian Council of 
\*.r»rub,<ral Rc,eirch have not hesitated to utilise siicli cxpenenci 
to die full lu dttif search for improved methods, instruments and 
o'hf'r rtfimriment-i of our igrimhurc Tlie need for rcscaich and 
lent is ob.ious not only to iiiablc us to kicp pace vsith 
c iir < 'f. ir- ihmarid and to meet the competition with other 
< I 0 5 rq lal itnn*, but abo— and indeed more so— to keep 

*’1** , 1*1 r* 1 , as from our door. 

\\r I '.vr Iro, n the jntich of shortage of fofxlgrams in rcccri 
It r- ' ro' I isr Uen dm entirclv to dffiatneiis in our 

» s. .V <.,<4,, I ,!. { ,t, r , j a,,;. Tr— n 1 * 1 al 

t -.>1 ’ .v {»- j, i>. 





^ agricultural research 

system, but' the bit>ad feet o£ shortage had to be faced 

touW ii.U»‘ adiievmg self-sufficienq', youi Council 

‘ i onir^T''°" application by 

front On .»'“ * impoitant factor m our war on tlie food 

the Infp cu w* ^ would also like to pay my tribute to 

! and nuli.f r ‘]^^“ned Kidwai who by lus administrative ability 
but of efforts earned the woik of not only Uiis Council 

haoDv rnnt Agriculture Ministry to the 

sclf-suffiaency in respect of foodgiains 

increasing ^ ^^®®‘ydi with a view to improving agnculture and 
rosearch tiction is undoubtedly our pnmaiy need, but meie 
■ cannot n/t onginal or full of potential benefit it may be, 

take It cause of agriculture unless we can manage to 

the rcsfiJtc cultnator. Assimilation by him of 

in hi< a/*» so that he might utili/e them to advantage 

IS a pent^} u work, is of tlie utmost importance Thcie 

extrempiv aniong some people that our agriculturists aie 

their cannot easily be induced to change 

I'ltli min " Pt^cUces I am sure your experiences will coinade 
on -roT ^ conservatism as exists among them is based 

hesitated*^” hnow tliat the Indian agncultmist has not 

verv rer ticu varieties of sugaicane and wheat, and tlie 

oikiv'if ®^pcnence regarding the Japanese metliod of paddy 
snjjg * needs is to be convinced about die 

1 a ^ ^ ? I variety oi method before he adopts it 

®ti agri”^ realising this fact, your Council has organised 

th“ fin^ information sen ice in order to communicate to 
Mom »>' vaiious results of lesearcli 

With vin^ made, I understand, for maintaining close contact 
country workers I knoiv tliis is an uphill task in oui 

fn order ^ large majority of the cultivators are illiteiate 

ei'olvpd explain tilings to them a suitable medium has to be 
jf shall ^ tlie written ivoid 

P^’Ggramm agricultural education and the extension 

in a Wav ^ jj “P Council Both these activities are, 

effecting dissemination of information necessary for 

these tuo desired improvement in agnculture Nevertheless, 

^'in ivell , ^*^^^**^*^ of such fundamental importance tliat they 
0 treated as separate items of the Councils uork I 
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in) ^5 111 K Ins .ictitnll) done so and in.idc some progiess in gning 
in agriculturnl bns to education in lural areas and also in popiilnn!> 
mg the cMcnsion progrannne I take it that because of this bias, 
dcmintary agrinilturc is nou finding a place in the ainiculum 
of schools in scicral States As for the e\tension piogramnie, its 
inijwnincc and magnitude ha\c been lecogniscd by the Goicmmcnt, 
IS ho hut since set up a scpaiatc administration to tackle it, namcl), 
the Coninuinu) Projects \dmtnistration 

The Indian Council of Agriaillural Research, ivhich is thus 
working in four sep irate but closclj knit ■uings, namely, icse.ircli, 
c\tciMon, agricultural education and agiicnltural information, has 
done \i Oman's scnicc to Indian agiiculture As Shri A P J.im 
h ^ said, there is Iiaidh a branch of agiiculture and animal 
liiisbtndi) which h.is not btncfiicd Irom its work in the laborators 
iiul outside It It IS ins comiction th.it agiiciillinc is that branch 
of human actnitv m this countrs which alfects the largest niimbci 
of peoidc and an> iinpi-oscment in it is bound to make for the 
JO and happiness of our masses Since your Council deals with 
iIiK subjttt of sital impoitancc, it is clcai that it shouldcis a 
hens rcsponsihihis I am sme )oui mam w-orkers have full> 
ivali'ctl this fart and feel a sense of pride in having been called 
ujxm to gisc tluir licsi in the sersice of a cause ssliich has such 
sital hearing on the prospentj and well-being of tlic Nation 
Nils r\hiImion, I im suic, will olTcr to the public the murh 
iicedctl education on the importance of .agiicultmc and animal 
hmhandry in tlie hscs of tlic Indian people You base taken 
pains to cvplain the woiking of the Indian Council of Agiiniliural 
tc 1 , Its problaiis and the results so far achicsed by it m 
It sp f nigiiage so iliat the las sisitor as much as the scientist 
! ' ti ted in ilic L\hibition I hope arrangements 

I'V* '' 1 Nbibiiion in some form to onr 

’ «imus cxliihits c\plaincd to the sillagers It 

1, practical saluc and besides being instmctisc 

■ - -Pa p.ose a soiree of .s. 







\t the Posts and Telegraphs Centenarj Exhibition at New Dcllii 






Inaugurating the ninth annual meelinp of the Indian Society of Agricultural Stati 

at New Delhi 














THE GANGA CANAL'" 

■ I .. vcv happy .0 ha p^« 

centenary celebrations oC the . ga blessing that 

„ld« o£ <ho axisdng modem mnahi m Into T^h 

belief in the usefulness of rncis nssicned a place of 

In this countT)', rivers one of the sources of 

great impoitance. They are oo c up ‘ £ transpoit 

tater foi pmposes of irrigation and as a possi^de^m 

Modem science has added a ^ o„ of electiicity from 

principal amongst them being the geneiation 

•waterfalls nPiwoik of canals and I 

We Ime today in tins irrigated acreage m the 

am told that India has the sec • o should have been 

. woild That tins of the Ganga Canal is 

stalled in this countiy- rvith the buildi o 

a fact full of significance „£ Indian mythology' and 

. ’.ivhidi IS ivoien a large pait ^ hterature and our social 

iriiich up to this day dominates I^ianjit 
, and leligious customs, has a uniqi p ‘ ^ of 

•n d,o Scary parr, .ho ^ J„,.es tt .horrf«e, 

purification and the gxvcr of “ „,eruy for a considerable 

It has actually proved to be a X°"' 

- part of the biggest State m the :^ndia Howsoever 

as a case of mythology showing ^^,^,„ble interest for all 
acadental, this fact is bound to be of consiu 

of ns ciiould be necessai^ to look 

. It might be .asked .as to why it s question is 

back 'and edebrate an eient like Un be 

to falsify human hatuie and to fact that it is 

'for him a fount of inspiration P mteiest of continue 

necessary' to take stock of a situation achieved You w’l 

. ' progress, we often build on w la w ^.qj. achievement, boti 

, ' ' agrie with me that the Ganga Canal is a maj 

, f._nary CdebraUons at Hanlwar. 

* Inaugural speccli at ibc Ganga Canal 
10 December, 1954 
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front the point of sleu* of tcdinolog)* and of human happincsb 
lodas, \slicn this great nchicsemcnt has completed hundred years of 
Its life, it cannot but stir us up and stimulate out inteicst and 
mngiintion 

lodas’s function gi\ej> us an opportunity of expressing our 
gntilude to those (.nginccib who built tliis project and tvhost 
{itrsistcnt efforts base been responsible for its success Let us 
iciiicnibcr todaj tliosc foreigncis. Col Caiitlc) and Ins associates, 

I ho icconiplishcd tins dilTicult task and uhosc persescrance gasc 
us this canal, which became in course of time the nucleus of 
India’s irrigation s\>tcm, and also the Thomson Engineering 
rollcge which has latel) grown into an Enginceiing Univcisiis 
liec India acknowledges with a feeling of giatitudc the saluablc 
’\ork done b\ those pioneeis in the field of technology and 
tngmcciing 

Tlic leport which the Chief Engineer has lead out svill also 
stne to gne us an idea of the piogicss made in die expansion of 
irrigation facilities since India btcime independent During the 
bit seven jears, this State has progressed at a latc which will 
siiijnnc even the worst pessimist, and which ought to serv'e as a 
stimulus to linns othei States to emulate its achievements. As he 
Ins {Minted out, the annual migatcd area fiom all irrigation 
Vvorks was 20 lakh acres in 1900 It dcvclojicd to 60 24 lakh acres 
b> 1916 Irrigated area in 1953 54 v\ent up to 81 lakh acics as 
n result of the annplction of many projects embracing giavity 
< unlc, tiibcvvclls, storage iiscrvoiis and pumped canils The 
obj rtivc ol the Tint Five Year Plan is to laisc this figure 
to 101 1 ikh acres I would like to congratulate the State Govciu 
nifiit on this progress I feel confident that the target fixed by tlic 
1 lilt 1 IV c- Year Phn is well within reacli 

I am gild tint the Govcinment of yoiir State, .is nbo tlie 
Go’cmmciit. in laying stress on bigger projects, lias 
I ’it (ivcildolM the need and utihiv of sponsoring and executing 
* iH'.r [injects for provuhng irrigation faciliti'-s at the carliesl 
ftnnitv \« m otiur fitlcK of himi ui .ictivity, in the sphere 
,n ••Iwb till re n no turomp uibilttv liciwcvn big and sindl 

t, Vb -s j.ntltr of fact iIich .ut* 'upplenicntary to each 

’ f n *' L'<-r ihat so.i have }>cen able to add over two uiilho'i 
!• «r-,4f<)l ite-* in your Sntr vithln tin short |vMio<l 

>- .’r,r t , }, niijKirnnt fif-o*- in 
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Tin MACHIvUNn HYDRO-FI ECTRIC PROJFCT 

view and Iia\c hi actual fau given the same priouty to smaller 
projects as to bigger ones 

May tins canal and the n\cr s\lnch feeds it Imng greater 
prosperity to the people of this icgion so that they lead a happici 
and a contented life I May these centenary celebrations, stimulate 
the Gosermuent and the people of youi State to still greater 
activity in the fields of lecomtruction and human uclfarel This 
is the pravci that comes fioin im heait today. 

I have g;reai picasuie in inaugurating the Ganga Canal 
Centenary Celebrations and congratulating every one who may Invc 
contributed his oi her mite m mahing this function such a 
magnificent success. 


THE MACHKUND HYDRO-ELECTRIC PROJECT* 

It IS so nice of the Government of Andhra to have asVed me 
to inaugurate the Iljdro-electric power generated from the 
^fachkund Project. This is the most important project so fai 
vindcrlakcn to develop electricity in Andhra by harnessing its rich 
water resources The completion of the Machkund Ilsdro-clecltjc 
Scheme represents the first fruit of planning for tlic people of 
Andlira Tlie fact that it is a joint veniuic of the Stales of Andhra 
and Onssa, both of wliidi have worked together in perfect harmony 
to complete it, makes it even more important Such a project, 
apart from the benefits acauing from it, has its own lesson in 
co-opciativc working among States I roiigraiulatc die Governments 
of both the Slates on the completion of the project and hope that 
the switching on of power today from tins project will mark the 
beginning of a new cr.a of well being and prosperity for their 
people. 

In the modem age, elcctriciiy is no mere hiMirv used for lighting 
roads and providing othci comforts to city dwellers Shri 

Somayajuhi has said, it is an essential tool for helping man to 

*l"aufajra1 at ilic of the powr ptojtsrt ftt Xt'sHtaptU’Sn 

•9 \orTjvt, J95S. 
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iiijprovt lus luing conditions As such, it could be hardly less 
important for the rural areas than foi the urban population In 
a country like India, tvhere a vast majority of people live in 
\illagcs, lural electrification is of partiailar significance Tlie 
\illagcr i\ho has learnt to depend only on his hands and limbs and 
uho cannot tindertake an) thing uhich is be\ond the capncitj of 
his sincivs, smU find a great helper in electriaty He can inciease 
die )icld from his land by using power for lift iiiigation and 
supplement lus income by applying himself to cottage industnes 
in hi5 spare time That he mil be able to get o\er the avoidable 
dnidgcry of life and improse his surroundings at home and in 
the field is also a s.ihnble considciation to the cultiv.itoi I, tliere 
fore, ucltome sour proposal to icscne a pioportioii of this power 
for tlcrlijfying yotii tillages 

Last Januaiy, I had the occasion of suitching on pouei geneiatcd 
It the Ganquwal Hydro-clectiic Station in the Punjab •uid in my 
recent toms I hate seen some hydro clcctiic and thermal poivci 
siations in Mysore and llihai 1 licse potter stations, studded in 
our tallcys .ind countryside, arc the vciitablc pillais on tthich 
tlie edifice of India’s future industrial jirospeiity will stand I 
bite no doubt m my mind that the Andhra State, where the supply 
of electric power has not so far kept pace with the demand for it, 
1 ill pm the new energy made available by ibis hydro electric project 
lo the bett possible use "Wnicn all ilic phases of the Machkund 
I rojcrt arc complctcel and when the other projects cnvisagcel 
m the Second Five Year Plan hate materialised, your State 
' ill tindoubtcdlt^ hate taken a big stiidc tow’ards material 
p’•o^J)cr^t^ 


\p3rt from lulptiig tin. agi lailturists and improving our rural 
electricity .also plays a gicat part m increasing industrial 
j'^iHuciioii through heavy, medium and cottage indiistius As we 
' '/ ^ icsniiHcs of jiowti, I am sme we sliall apply 

' cf»ticiu to the tarious fields of indiisin in a rational mannei 
'o .is to emnre Inlanrcil dctclopmcnt of ihr couiniy While using 
I - bboiir sating dctlcc, for example, we shall hate to see 

i t ,i rap.iirv dots not create unemployment by dcpriting 

t tul What IS most important is that dignity 

ft t‘'iietjin'd, as far as possible litiman tlrmlgcry h 

t j ^ >'* ii'otnlffl to all and the general rate 

. .. r‘, T in'Tlas d 



AGRICULTURAL SlATISTlCS 


Once again I Uiank you Tor asking me to switch on ilic powej 
fiom the Machkund Hydro electric Project and giving me an oppoi- 
tunity to associate myself iviih its inauguration. I uish you the 
best of luck ni all these ventures undertaken foi the ivelfarc of 
the people and the removal of human misery 

I haie great pleasure in piessing this switdi and icicasmg the 
powci fioin the Machkund Hydro-elcctut Project. 


AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS’^ 

It has given me gieat pleasure to be once again in your midst 
to inaugurate tlie ninth Annual Meeting of the Indian Society of 
Agricultural Statistics Important as the work of tins Society is, 
my attacliment uith it h.is an element of personal interest It 
was 111 1947 that the Society uas started and as Minister foi lood 
and Agiicuituie 1 was asked to be its firet President It was 
duiiiig Uie term of my office in that Ministry that I realised, 
nc\ei bcfoie, how* deficient we were in agiiailtural statisiirs and 
liow' urgent it was to make up tliat deficiency’ if the counuy w’as 
to piogicss 111 deicloping its agiicuituie on planned lines I am 
glad to say that during the nine years that tlie Society has been in 
existence, substantial pi ogress has been made in improiing oui 
agricultuial statistics Yom Soaely can claim to have made a 
substantial contribution to tins impioicmcni 

It seems to me veiy' necessary tliat we sliould know for cadi 
small aiea in the country the basic stnicturc of agriculiurc, the 
number and si/e of holdings and their diaractcnstics, the condiiion' 
under which ihc land is held and ivorked tiy the farmer, the 
pattern of land utilization, availability of animal power and uiOii 
imjioiiant of all, the slate of agricultural employment \t the 
last meeiing of the Sodeiy, I placed before you a somcitlnt 
different asjicct of agricultural statistics concerning infomniion on 
increase in yield expected under actual farming conduioin fiom 

* TissufniraT at die 9th Annud Jfi’Ctinjt of Tf Imh-t ^ 

'rnculmrsl 5taU->ttc-», New Ddhi 7 Jaruarf, 
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(Ii'iLrcnt jjjriailtural impro\cmcnt$ siidi ns tlic luc of fertilisers, 
imgauon, improiecl \aiieuca of seed etc On the present 
ofcaMOii I to place before }ou a somewhat moie integrated 
picture of the imcr-rcIaUon«hip and utihz.ition of these statistics 
in \icw of the sustained and s)stcniatic cIToit that i\e are making 
f« a planned development of om agriculture. In piesenting this 
inoid pictme, however, I must warn )ou that 1 am neither a 
jduincr nor a statistician I shaU speak as a lawman, who is 
imptcsvfd with the need and the \aluc of having adequate agrieul 
turd statistics as the basis for cffectisc jilanning 

I.vcr)onc of U', in a sense, has to plan for secuiing foi himself 
uul foi his famih ma\inutni comforts and happiness within Ins 
K'omics ami income In icgird to agriculttiial planning, the idea 
tould be bc->t ilhistiated bv considering the case of an individual 
firmer I lie resources oidinaiil) available to a fanner aic his 
Inul lii^ ov\n laboui and that of his fnmilv and some capital 
I he alttin'itivcs open to him foi using his icsouices are many 
Ih cm grow one oi more ciops and choose a smallei or a largci 
ii’'eige for each, keeping in view all the while the iinestment that 
he vill Invc to make and the rctuin tint he is likelj to get lie 
imv decuU to devote a part of the irea to labt crops and a pail 
to Ifi'irif trops. h.niiig tcgird to the Iniutcd labour that lie and 
hi> fiiiiilv cm put into the land at aiij one time If he wcic to 
u*^ dl lii> land for glowing lubi crops, be ina) have to use a put 
“f Im v'urkiii" capital for lining I.dioui, at the s.mic tune keeping 
fiH it\n and IiN [amd)\ I ibour idle duimg the othci season, both 
• htch he can avoiil if he distiibiited the ciopping betwem tlu 
i'^ t* *cimis I veil aftci deciding wliicli crops to giow, varioio 
'•utuativo .He ojien to our farmer in u>mg bis hunted capital 
i. p'O" uhng irrigitini,, feridi/cr, improved seed, s]Kctat eultis*ation, 
'‘f to liH noji. Hu 1 ,, ,c pjoblcm in allocating his le-sourcc-i 
• 1 1 s~ime the ti.Mimim return from them To lie .iblc to solve 
farmer tlmrlj, needs to know not onh the exact 
^ ^ ^ bat .dvo the output j»er unit rif these 

or. to *nx>- j 5 t|,< othci vvas, the resouici's rcquSicd for 
I “ r"*fput \vvuming. for ilhisli.'vtioti, that llic hnd 
'j' n ^ ' I. n * cntioM and vvheat, he would have to 
.1' It o lut 5at[d n rrquiitd for ‘rairiiig .n unit 
i> t '•'^o ' dl*" (,*■ (iioiitc from toiton aJon'*- ami V'hcit 
* •» *■> hast to fjjni, «„u 1 Snt rtpml is necc-m 

ti* 1- ? f iif ji.- j.,„ fiopn Mt>] jts btrakup among 
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the difEeient items of cultivation. These are, I believe, what you 
will piefer to call input-output co-cfficients 

The problem of planning the agricultuial development of tlie 
country is somewhat analogous We have to reraembei, however, 
that the problem is not meiely one of securmg the maximum net 
leturn oi mcome from agriculture, but we have to aim at meeting 
tlic needs of tlie- population, pioviding raw materials lor the 
industries and alleviating the extensive undei -employment that is 
prevalent m tlie lural areas in order to give agiiculiure its iightful 
place in tlie overall plan of national development Clearly, tlie 
pioblem would be how to use the available icsources in land, 

V 

labour and capital, to attain these objectives "We have to have 
fiist of all a coiTect appraisal of tlie resouices available to us in 
land, labour and capital. IVhat is the total cultivated land in tlie 
country ’ What is its distribution among the diffeient soil types ? 
How mucli moie land is cultivable and can be brought undei 
ailtivation? AVhat will be the effort and capital lequired to bung 
such land under cultivation and what additional employment wall 
It piovide? How much of the land is served with irrigation and 
is '"otherwise suitable for specialized ciops like fruits and vegetables, 
jute, cotton, sugarcane, etc ’ Unless we have reliable data on 
cadi of these aspects relating to land, we cannot daim to know 
our resources and to that extent we shall be handicapped m 
effective planning ^\'e must also know the inacase in yield pel 
acie likely to be brought about undei tlie diCEeient soil and 
faiuiing conditions b) the vaiious agiicultunl iinpiovcment 
measures made available to us tlnough research, in which the 
Indian Council of Agiicultuial Research and the State 
Departments of Agriculture arc playing a piomiiient lole VJc must, 
•'t the, same tune, be able to assess the extent to whidi our capital 
lesouices will allow us to use tliese improved measiues for increased 
production This assessment will indude items like tlie amount 
of fertilizei's tliat our factories can produce, oi vve can buy from 
outside, the extent to which new iiiigalion works can be constructed 
for iiTigating moie land and so on In planning the development 
of agricultuic, therefore, it would seem ncccssaiy to go by Ae 
information accumulated ov'cr a series of yeais and to allow or 
the range ovei which both oiu taigets and outputs are hkelv to 
varj 

Equal!) important with planning is the need for appraising 
the lesults actually attained Not only is an appraisal neccssarv' for 
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t'„iernimiu" whether we ha\e succeeded in getting what we set about 
to jchic\t, but what is pcihaps c\en more important for modif)ing 
the plan in the liglil of the txptuencc gained 

In the .Second Inc Year Plan, which we aic about to initiate, 
t.c vlnll be concerned not only with the increase in our national 


inco’iic fioin agncultuic, but also with the CMent to which gainful 
I riiplojucnt from agiiailture has incicascd and the iiiidci eniplo)- 
mtnt allcMitcd I iienl hardly eiuphasuc that the assessment of tlic 
latter IS a ]>roblcm beset with serious difScuItics Hie itnal pojiula 
tion will nonetheless judge the success of oui Plan by the extent 
to whitli it ^caircs grcatei cniployment fiom agricultiiic .iiid 
itlutd nicupations to he proxided undci the Plan I attach great 
niijioi tantc to this aspect of appraisal of oiii Plan and I am 
wondering i hethcr the Plamiing Coinniission should not make o\cr 
to independent regional bodies the task of continued appraisal of 
lb' aclncsements of the Plan These bodies might compiisc agri 
tultutd statisiicntis, economists and rcprcseiitatiscs of the govcni 
me Mis and the nit d popuhtion in the region 

'Mule I attach gie u importance to what may be called tonti 
luim^ appraisal of rcjults, being acliicscd, I do not slitit iiij eyts 
i,,Tuist the mo't teal iiid serious dilheiilty whith faces csciy plannci 
III this louiitis I he holdings ol oiii .igriciiltuiists aie, by and 
stmll and tim .oid by f.n the hugest majority of them do not 
produce for a in,irlti but foi their own coiisuniptioii. Their deci 
’•a'is art not and cannot b based on an appreciation of the trend 
tin: marker but arc dictated by the necessity for growing their food 
\ rS.oicc h'tvctn wheat and cotton in many eases is not asailablc and 
ji*r o.fo iijtx inst to iltcide in f'nom of wheat oi oilier food crojis, 

• stu ijtj'ij'li u uijy gi\c a It^sci yield with all the conteiiiplainl 
»} , tisrM-nn \n ippraisd of aclucscnicin is, therefore, all ilm 

1 forget tint money introduces i 



GAN6A BRIDGE MOKAMEHGHAT 

the appraisal o£ achievement is correspondmgly complicated and 
difBcult. 

A continuous appraisal o£ tlie results of the Plan made by 
, such bodies will not only help to inaease tlie people’s confidence 
m the efficacy of the Plan, but would inspire them to parti- 
cipate more actively in tlie Plan for accelerating the tempo of 
progress. , 

I wish youi conference success and hope that your deliberations 
, will contribute to a wider appieaation of tlie important part that 
the agiicultural statistician has to play in planning for greatei pros- 
perity of our agriculture 


GANGA BRIDGE, MOKAMEHGHAT 

Fowidatton-sione Laying Ceremony 
26 February, 1956 

t 

It gives me great jileasuie to be here today to lay tlie 
foundation-stone of the Ganga Bridge It will be tlie first 
bridge on tlie Ganga in Bihar State and, as such, I know 
full well what a boon it is going to be to tlie people of this State 
and what a long-felt need it is going to fulfil As one who belongs 
to this State and whose activities have mostly kept lum mobile, 
necessitating frequent touring of every part of this State, 
I can very well imagine the gieat benefits tliat this bndge 
Will confer on the people of Bihar particularly and on others 
geneially. 

The Ganga has been flowing through the heart of Bihar from 
hme immemorial, cutting this State into two paits. kiiQim as 
Mithila and Magadha in anaent times. In those days when 
cominumcations were not so well developed, when peop c w 
reconciled to long distances and "when self-sufficiency was le ej 
note of the economic set-up of every region m India, it is ’ 
that the absence of a bridge over the G.inga in tliese parts was i 
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HI Ucnl) felt In the picsentda) woild nlien scientific intentions 
hate conquered space and distance and ulien great importance is 
attnchci] to speed) communications, absence of a dnect rail and 
road link between north and sotitli Bihai teas bound to be felt 
as a giatc handicap The economics of these tno parts of Bihar 
.ire coinjilcmcntai-) to each other, one pait being dependant on the 
other, noitli Bilnr is pnmaiil) agricnliural and produces large 
quaimtics of sugar and foodgrains South Bihar, on the other hand, 
IS \£.r) ncli in minerals like coal, iron, copper, mica, cement, etc, 
. Inch protide the basic icquircments of prestni-day industries. 
Imdctpntt facilities of transport between tlicse two paits of Bihar 
hate had a dcktcrious effect on the development of Noitli Bihar 
Is It not surprising that it should be easier to tianspoit coal fioin 
Dlnnbad to Delhi ilian to the not them distiicts of Biiiai on the 
other side of the Ganga ? 

IhCoC dtla\s and consequent incon\cuicncc> began to be felt 
b\ the pcojilt 111 the early years of this centui) when the question 
of replacement of the wagon ferry at Mokamchghat b) a bridge 
begin to be mooted On the two sides of the Ganga, differant rail 
I ..) complines were operating The) operated on commercial lines 
•m , theic/ore, profits and dnidends for the shaicholders weighed 
irorc \ ah them than the people’s conscmencc or the question of 
dcielopmg intercommunications m Bihai That is why, right fioin 
th: Ina decide of this centur) upto the Second ^Vorld War, no dcci 
1,01 tunld be i iken about bridging the Ganga with a mcw to piovid 
»? " .4 rail cum road link between north and south Bihai Wliencscr 
t e qneaion cinic up for consideration, the two railway conip,uucs 
It in th, light of the po,siblt effect the proposed bridge would 
I on thfir tarniogs .\lthouRh the railuass had hern Matmn.il* 
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which It deserved Wliile in die neighbouring State of Uttar 
Pradesh there are as many as six bridges over the Ganga within a 
stretch of about 600 miles, in Bihar wheie the Ganga flows over a 
length of 250 miles, this will be die fiist budge over it. I do not 
mean to draw any comparisons, but the fact remains that the 
absence of a bridge and the division of Biliar into two parts by the 
river has been a great handicap. It would perhaps be no exaggeia. 
tion to say diat this factor has to a large extent been responsible, 
compaiatively speaking, for the backwardness of Noidi Bihar in 
industnal development in spite of its industrious people and an 
exceedmgly fertile soil 

The new budge will also link West Bengal with its noithern 
distiicts and Assam Since the Partition of India and the subsequent 
closing of die old Bengal-Assam Railway route, it was most urgent 
to provide adequate trafi&c facilities between south Bihar and nordi 
Bihar and from Calcutta to noith Bengal and Assam The 
construction of die Assam Rail Link seven years ago was only the 
first step taken towards joining nordi Bihai with Assam and the 
southern districts of "West Bengal with its noithem districts and 
Assam The constiuction of this bridge will complete that process 
by providing a direct rail link between the above-mentioned areas 
This budge ivill, thereloie, be a vital link in the system of communi- 
cations in eastern India 

The facts and flguies about die proposed pioject, the huge 
quantities of material required and the number of men engaged 
in the work— all diese show the magnitude of the undertaking I 
must congratulate the Railway Minister, Shii Lai Bahadurji and 
also the Ministry of Railways and Transport on their earnestness 
and speed m resjiect of this important project The arrangements 
they have made for die residence, medical caie and other amenities 
of die workers are indeed commendable I have no doubt that 
everyone who^ lends a helping Iiand in diis work, whatever 
his status and whatever die function assigned to him in tins 
project, uiU be able to look back with piide to this joint 
national venture Let me hope, die Ganga Bridge whidi ivill 
link north and south Bihar, will be symbolic of the unity and 
strength of the Indian nation, which was once so well reflected 
111 the gloiy and grandeur of Midula on die one hand and of 
Magadha on die other— the two regions which diis bridge will 
join togediei 
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Imugiaal Speech 
2 A pith 1956 

I am \K.i) glad to be hetc in the midst of tlie icprcsentati\cs of 
firnitrs coming from all o\cr India "When tlie invitation to 
nniigiinitc this session of tlie Fanncn’ lonim ssas extended to me, 
I accepted it ssith pleasure The Indian fanner is the backbone 
of our cotintis He has been so for centuries and, as far as 1 can sec, 
mil c\tr remam so in tlic future as svcil TJicic arc two reasons foi 
till' firstlj, our farmers are the foremost of oui producers, and, 
•^coiidlj, thej arc so large in mtinbcr as to constitute about three 
fourths of our total population The ssoik of tlie Indian fanner 
IS 50 iini>ottant tint the svholc couiuiy has to depend on him for 
'o nnnj things Out first and foicmost rcqimcmcnt is food , this 
Is p’’osided to us bj the Lisan Then we need clothing, the lass 
maternl for this is also provided by the farmer If a Ktsan also 
plits the spinning nheel in liis spare time, of uliich he has ample, 
lie t in also produce sani foi the doth svithout incuinng an) cxtia 
Again, as 1 hate sud, farincis in our country arc so numcious 
tint their i tif nc autoinaticall) mems tlic n-elfarc of a large section 
<1 ^ilic population \s a muici ol fact, iiiral leconstmction in 
I in. u in .in> lugch iniproscmcnt in the conditions of the fanned 
he fitinci, in Miurt. i> the sen measure of success of an> ivclfare 
I'or* utuletidui in the coimti^^irlr 
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There is a belief prevalent among a section of the educated people 
that the Indian kisa77s arc conservative by nature and do not easily 
give up their old ways and, theiefore, it is very difficult to popularise 
new ideas and practices among them I am sine this belief has 
no basis in fact While it is true that our ktsans do not accept 
anything till tliey are cominced of its utility, it is also a fact that 
once tliey come to have faith in an innovation, they accept it 
witliout question As pointed out by Dr Panjab Rao DeshmuUi, 
"tlie Japanese method of ailtivation furnishes an instance of it 
Having found it useful in case of paddy, tlie ki saris applied it 
on their own to otlier crojis also and to then great advantage 
- It IS very' essential that along with agriculture attention is also 
devoted to the ivelfare of our cattle, on whom tlie brunt of agri- 
ailtural operations falls The cow gives us nutritious food in the 
shape of milk, curds, butter, etc She is also the source of manure, 
w'hich either we destioy tlirough our ignorance or do not use as 
much as w’C should Again, it is horn her that we get bullocks who 
plough our fields and work as beasts of burden Even w’hen thev 
are dead, they leave valuable hides for us Theie are many othei 
things which we get from the cattle, the most valuable of them 
being the manure, provided we make proper use of it I feel that 
if only w'C take to scientific cattle breeding, once again we can have 
plenty of imlk in this country "We shall have to give up old wa^s 
and cultivate genuine regaid foi the cow' in ordei to achieve this 
end We shall have to feed the cow propeily and take to scientific 
methods of cattle breeding It is my conviction that unless agri- 
ailture and proper care of tlie cattle are combined, we shall not be 
able to solve our food problem Foodgrains are, no doubt, the 
principal item in our diet, but milk, airds and butter are no less 


important 

The agricultural research insututes situated m various parts 
of the country should do theii utmost to propagate the i emits of 
tlieir researdies among the ktsans That is the only way o^ u iz 
ing those researches The researches and experiments carried out 
m w'estem countries have established, beyond doubt, the e raq 
of the scientific method in agriculture In the East, Japan oo ' 
saentific agriculture and, as a result of it, was ab c to 
food production manifold IVe should also take t le 
advantage of the latest scientific lesearches m order to step up 
die production of foodgrains and milk in our coim rj 
proposal in this connection that opportunities s ou e pi 
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to / ti't r to s-\) for some da^s in the Ptisa Agricultural Rcseaich 
In'tttute and othei similar institutes, is highly comracntlablc. In 
nr opinion, such contact bcttcccn the kisans and the research insti- 
lotci vould briri" us rich dnidcnds and the farmers would be able 
to rc.ij) tlie fullest benefit fiom researches 

7 he ramicrs rorum can do a lot in this connection to benefit 
the }>s~n PS also Indian agrinilture This is an organisation of the 
/jMj’f uho should be able to get guidance and practical help from 
It in ca'c of others, the modem age had posed bctu’ccn 
P'-oblcTni for the hsnm also They bate to strike a mean certain 
tlicir old t acs and the new methods so tliat the requirements of 
p'o-;rr<s and practicd -work may be harmonised. Providing proper 
fanthnee at such a time is a matter of special importance. That is 
i.hj I think the organisation of the Farmers Fonim has remoaed a 
loi"fclt vam The Fontin, like the Bharat Seaak Samaj, is a 
non nT ml organisation, though departments dealing U'lth agricul- 
matters may have helped it to come into being Its main 
ohjcci IS to iraprtne the condition of the hnons, to make their 
Inn rif'tcr and to raise tlieir standards of Iiaing. 

1 he rcbponstbilitj vhich the Farmcn Fonim has taken upon 
it‘«If is no doubt hcasa-, but it is of great constnictisc value '\\’’c 
h''se £o niticli to do that everyone can contribute lus or her bit to 
It prtr, 'ding to lus or her capacity and evpcriencc Thus they can 
h»Ip th" hnu and the countiy and advance their welfare Let 
i" hof'* 111'' efforts of Pi Ptinjabrao Deshmukh and you nil will 
! ' fruit 

1 ro 11 augurate this session of the Farmers Fonim with 
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ago 'Mahatma Gandhi, on behalf o£ the Spinners’ Association, had 
announced an award o£ Re. 1 lakh or Rs 2 lakli £oi an unproved 
design o£ the ckarkha It was then that many people applied their 
minds to the problem and tiled to construct a charkha irhich could 
pass the tests laid down by Gandhiji Although the competition 
ivas kept open for several years, no chaikha came up to the mark, 
and the prize was never given It is only now, during the last few 
months oi a year or a little over a year, that the Ambar Charklia 
has been invented, and it is beheved that it fulfils the tests which 
Gandhiji had pioposed Experiments arc gomg on and improve- 
ments are being made almost every day. It is hoped that, in course 
of time, it will give even better results than it has done so far On 
the basis of tlie results achieved so far, the Government have 
decided to encourage it and entrusted the Khadi Board with tlie 
task of producing some 300 million yards of cloth from handspiin 
yam. In tlie first year, the progiamme is to introduce at least 
75,000 Ambai Charkhas in the country. It is not a small number 
if we think of the amount of woik ivhidi has to be put in to fulfil 
- the target For, it is not meiely a problem of making 75,000 charkhas 
and putting tliem in the hands of the people , the result is to be 
judged on the basis of the prescribed amount of yam uhich these 
Kharkhas are able to produce. All those w'ho are engaged in this 
work have, therefore, a great responsibility They have to remem- 
ber that they aie in the position of examinees The exaimners are 
supposed to have no sympathy They have their set stan ai s an 
they will judge the results by them The future 
depend on the success achieved in the fiist year I, ^ lere ore, o 
that the Paushramalayas and like organizations being 
over the coun^, "will bear this in mind and make e\ery c 

fulfil the expectations made of them 

Tamilnad has always played a prominent part in le p R- 
gation of khadi, and if I mistake not, die onpn o , , 

Charkha was also conceived by some khadi wor cr mm ^ « • 

The specimen mmt have been made by otben, bn, 
made here m yonr Sate I am tbeietore happy m manguratmg 

this Pa)ishrajnalaya 
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It Im gi\cn me great pleasure to be present hcic today for 
opcTung the Delhi State Central Co-operative Stores I am told 
this store isill be the nucleus of a nctuork of sub stores pioposcd 
to be <ct up all o\er the State both in the urban and rural areas 
Since tins cooperathe store has been sponsored by the Union 
Mlnistr) of Agriailtinc and the Delhi State Government, I am 


'ure, in ictual s\orking and in retideiing service to consumers, it 
uill ^cric as a model to other co operatise scnturcs 

The Ijcncfus of the Co operatise Mosement and the place it 
<»fcnj>ics in nrcscntda) economic plnniiing arc too ssell knots n to 
need nnj emphasis from me In our Fisc-Year Plans, special stiess 
Ins been laid on the Co-opeiaiive Mosement .ind the State Cos cm- 
ments base l>ccn enjoined to do all in their power to make this 
mosenunt a success in different sialks of life, specially agriculture 
and suiipls of consumer goods In the Second Fisc-Ycar Plan, a 
sjijanc prosision has been made for establishing central 
to-opontise stoics Plus is the tliird store of its kind in India, 
th' other two being located in Bombas .md Madras 

Tlie mosement fo»- the cst.abltshmcnt of coopeiative stoics 
needs all encouragement The co-operative stores suppls qualils 
,,oos s at reason dde prices TIicv not onij fiiiicuon on a non jirofit 
imu. but also serse their members by suppljing them svith goods of 
IS u e at t icir tloorsiep I am told this store has alrc.ady started 
I wrsice I on sscll inngine svliat a boon such a 

1 e on le, pirticulsrl> to the people of a tosvn like Delhi svhcrc, 
irung a momhh salan, the second toughest problem .m 
' , sc bolder has to face ,s tint of spending it profioblv 
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which concerns all and sundry and which will benefit the common 
man 

Let me also say a few ivords about tlie benefits this Store tvill 
confer on tlie lural population of Dellu State They will be able 
to market tlieir pioduce tlirough the Store without hating to carry 
It to the totvn and witliout having to sell under stress of economic 
factors As far as I knotv, theie was no oiganisation so fat through 
wluch articles produced by cottage industries in rural Delhi could 
be marketed and sold. Not only that, die consumer in the countrj'- 
side, who has now to travel long distances to buy his essential 
requirements ranging flora seeds to soap, and waste time, money 
and energy in coming to the urban market, will be able to get 
whatever he needs from the rural sub-depots near at hand Thus, 
both die producer and the consumer wull benefit a great deal from 
this organisation wliich does not aim at making profits but is actuated 
by the spirit of sertdce 

Startmg a chain of cooperative stores widi high hopes neces* 
sarily places a heavy responsibility on those who will be charged 
tvith the task of running it This is not the fiist time that a 
coopeiath'e store has been started in Delhi During the last fesv 
years, 1 am told, a number of sudi stores were registered but many 
of them had to dose down soon aftei The main reason for their 
failure svas that there W'as no patent organization which could 
organise distribution piopaly after ascertaining die requirements 
of different stores This Central Store will, I hope, remove t us 
short-coming. On its success as also on the service which it is a e 
to render to die people wdll depend, to a large extent, the success 
of the Co-operative Movement in Delhi State Considering tie 
general experience we have had in this field, and keeping in 
the potentialities of cooperative soaetics, I trust, every care wi 
be taken to see that apart from the benefits which this store irect y 
confers on the people of this toivn, it conducts itself in such a 
"tanner as to make die Co-operative Movement popular in this 
State geneially . 

I wdsh this undertaking aU success and hope that the Cenira 
('o-operative Store will have a long career of useful , 

1 A\'ith these words, I have great pleasure m declaring t le e 
Cooperative Store open 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL OP APPLIED 
ECONOMIC RESEARCH 


Inaugural Address 
IS Deccmbrrj 1955 


I drome ihc idea of establishing an independent non ofTicial 
rctnrch oiganisation to undertake, promote, and coordinate research 
in economic and industrial problems It, therefore, gives me great 
pleiMire to open the National Council of Applied Economic Research 
Ibis Cominl with uhich the business community is doscly asso 
cnt«l and uinch the Go\cmraent ha\c agreed to encourage, will 
be of great help in the dcsclopmcnt of Indian industry in accordance 
nith our requirements and m the light of the latest sdcntiiic 
proccNsc^ ^ In tlic context of our present plans and programmes 
•md in \icu generally of the \ast and rapid strides that industrial 
I cidopment is making all tlic world over, it is no exaggeration to 
lint the present is the age of technicians and economists Tlie 
re'circhrs cirried out by this Council on specific economic problems 
o nirient imfwrtincc will prosidc the ncccssaiy guidance as also 
^ornciuts in the fields and mctliods of our expanding industries 
In \icw of our dcielopmcntal programme for industrialisation, I 
Jnse no doubt a rcscarrh imtitution Iilc >ours which will link 
scientific diwoscncs nnd latest btisiiirss methods with popular needs 
' ill bliing a long felt want 


1** fret til It It IS going to be a pruate non goscrnimntal 
1 C Iff 1 o'^g-’iii* uion mil on a completely nonprofit basis, will 
t n ni fc m vopc of worl and general utility. Let me hope the 
rsKi* \ iirh It uiuhrs to the people, pariicul.irly the husincss 
'•o.'niip.ii ,viU III course of time gr.e to \our roiinril the nnk 
t\\\ n f»M flctlcjtd n iiioml ri^cmc]i jnsntutc 
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industry I •have no doubt that your Council will be tackling this 
important ^ task in a systematic and planned manner 

I have noted with considerable satisfaction that among the 
projects uhich your Council proposes to take up immediately, Uie 
problems of small-scale industries have been assigned high priority 
Before a gatliering of economists and mdustnahsts and business 
experts like this, I need, hardly dwell on the importance of the 
small-scale industries in the peculiar economic set-up of our country 
Suffice It to say that these industries not only supplement the basic 
or heavy industries but are their essential adjuncts. In our plan to 
step up production and raise the standard of living of the masses 
by increasing the national wealth, heavy industries have indeed a 
big part to play But any scheme which fails to take into account 
- our surplus man-power and our predominantly agricultural economy 
'Will not- be able to adiieve tlte said objective For the gainful 
employment of all available hands, it is necessary that cottage indus- 
tries are encouraged and reasonable limits set to tlie process of mass 
I production through total mechanisation by resers'ing sectors, or 
otherwise limiting cut-throat competition between hand power and 
steam and electric or atomic power. I am glad your Council 
^ recognises this essential fact and proposes to investigate the problems 
of -small-scale industries 

I sometimes wonder if the time has not arrived for economists 
to pay more attention to pioduction for consumption rath^ than 
for profit or in otlier woids for maiketing The rapid and 
phenomenal advance ■which industrial technique is making, parti- 
cularly m the field of jiroduction of power and rationalisation of tlie 
mechanism of pioduction makes it more and more difficult, if not 
impossible, for backward and under-developed countries and nations 
to catch up with the advanced countries, and it looks as if they can 
. never compete with them on terms of equality if production is to be 
for marketing and not for personal or local consumption. A certain 
amount of exchange and marketing is necessary even in non- 
mdustrialised society, but today the whole world tends to become, 
Jf it has not done so already, a single market for even the smallat 
nnd least significant and least essential of goods as much as for t le 
wost essential goods If industrially backward communities have 
to sunive and prosper in this age of cut-throat competition as 
iictween trades and countries and nations, they' haie to think out 
afresh their pioblems in tlie light of their own conditions anti 
«pcriencc. Othenvise, the chances are that thc) will continue to 
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l>c the Inppj hunting-grounds for all enterprising nations uho 
cannot be blamed, because they arc advanced and because tliey suc- 
ceed m competition in uhidi the less advanced countries enter of 
their oun free will and choice. 


It IS not cass, esen if it is possible, to escape the effect of that 
competition c\cn for a counti) uhich is not enamoured of the 
present dij deiclopmcnts But it is ncccssaiy to make sure before 
nking a deep plunge and burning oiu boats that there is neithci an 
iltcrmtiie coune as'ailable not is it possible to get out of the 
stranglehold No one should ot can be dogmatic jn such a com 
pheated and complcv matter, partiailarly because it has not been 
fiillv imestigated either from the technical or the economic point 
of tici . The shift from production for profit to piothiction foi 
roimnnption mil be so fundamental and far-reaching in the context 
o present and prospcctue deselopmcnts in sacncc and technique 
t ni It cannot lie contemplated tvjtliout considerable hesitation and 


u*-,isnngs, pirtiailarlj b\ us of the present generation tvho hate 
>''cn l»om and brought up m this age of sacntific and industrial 

^ **’‘**^ more ncccssarj that it 

w inicstigatcd in a calm and equable atmos- 

in/t political oi c\cn ideological slogans 

ffonomic or industrial ronundntms svhiclt base 
ptesttge and position of axioms Voiirs is csscntiall} 
•11 iiniicmkc! Mich a rewarcli. allliotigh I may 

“ P’l f'”' As I a..ad. i Vlanca 
lo drai iiorl. ami have high Iiojies, 1 hue veniiireil 

'» <1™.! aiiemmn ,o a mb, eel ot meh halie imporaaee 

of best of hick and hope that the National Council 

'tnt'J ' Rc«earrh uill base a Jong career of national 


1 Inse f,rcu pleisurc in 
bcono-mc Uesearrh 


opening 
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A. SANGASWAMI AIYANGAR-' 


1 am grateful for the opportunity whidi has been given to me 
of unveiling the portiait of one who has served tlie country during 
the very hnitful period of om historj' It is as well to lemmd 
oui selves from time to time about the gieat services lendeied bj 
4hose who are no longer with us by holding such functions as tins 
Wc'of the piesent generation are apt to forget tlie sendees rendered 
by great men in tlie past and it is likely tliat those who follow ns 
might do the same. It is, therefore, necessaiy in tlie intciest of 
" tlie country as well as in tliat of eadi one of us that horn time to 
tune we get an opportunity of holding such functions. It would 
help the younger geneiation to acquaint itself with the sei vices 
rendered by great men in the past 

A. Rangaswami Aiyangar was one of those leaders who 
worked duiing tlie formative period of our political life, who 
ivorked for long and ivitli great ability and devotion It uas my 
good fortune to have come in contact with him, m latei years, in 
connection witli the work of the Congress, and I can say from 
’personal knowledge that his advice and his counsel weie listened to 
ivith great respect because he was considered as one of those who 
liad spedahzed in tlie study of public affaiis and who was alwajs 
able to give wise counsel whenevei any problem required a solution 
It was not only in Congress cirdes that he was respected he readie 
a much bi^ei drcle through the papers whidi he edited and, as 
you have pointed out, he moulded public opinion considerably 
through diose papers, not because he followed any particular me 
but because he gave thought to all the pioblems, studied tliem an 
lias able to express his opinion with fiimness and deliberatimi 
, J^ongst Congressmen I find that because of tlie peailiar condi- 
. tions in which they have worked, there is not tliat desire for stu ying 
, problems in detail Very often they are carried away by opinions 
^pressed by otheK without giving tliem independent thou^ it 
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Ihc\ liavc been engaged in a kind of i\ork i\luch ratlicr required 
lts> thinking and more of action. Nou that times ha\e diangcd, 
the examples set bj people like the late Shii A. Rangaswami Aipngar 
ihould be followed and problems tv'hidi come tip for discussion 
sliould be studied m all their aspects and opinions fonned on 
tanous questions It is from that point of viewr that I attadi great 
taint to the htcs of people. 

Kut It is not onl) for his independent outlook tliat wc respect 
blui .\ Rangaswami ‘\ipngar. We arc also aware of his great deto 
lion to the cause of Uic countr), the saaiOces tliat he made, and 
the waj m whidi he worked daj and night for the counti) I hope 
that the stud} of the Ines of such men will scive ns an example and 
a *aurct of inspiration to posterity 



THE TRADITION OF TOLERANCE 


Avhere )ou can get much. o£ every dung 1 The University has honoured 
itsel£ by conferring the Degree on such a distinguished scholar 
It is really matter of regret for us, who are residents of the 
Noith that we are so very ignorant of the languages of the South 
that '(\e really do not knoiv much about then: literature except what 
ive can gather from translations in English and now also in some 
of &e North Indian languages But there is no doubt that the pait 
which die South has played in the cultural evolution of India is at 
least as great, if not greater, as that of the North, because it is in 
die South diat the ancient culture of India could be seen at work 
ei'en today while it has ceased to function in many other parts of 
our countT)' So far as Sanskiit is concerned, everyone famihar 
widi that language knows that the contribution of die South has 
been very great One South Indian hiend recently told me that 
I'lule Avataias w’ere all born in the North, die Acharyas came from 
the South. That is true What is more important is that the 
Avataras are messengers but the Acharyas w’ere real men of letters 
, and learning w'ho by then: wiitings have left belimd sometlung 
which still guides the people Let me hope that tiadition w’iU 
contmue to be recognised by Noith India 

1 hope the award of Doctorate to Dr Panikkai is only the first 
of a series to follow not only in this University but m odier 
Universities also I congratulate you once more on die honour diat 
has been conferred on you 


THE TRADITION OF TOLERANCE" 

It has given me genuine pleasure to be present on dus occasion 
and to take part m this function AVhen I wtu approached first to 
attend this function, I felt that it wtis my duty’ holding the position 
which I do, to join in all functions which bring back to us memories 
n tlie past although diey nught belong to paiticulai groups only 
^ has been very apdy pointed out, here in this countiy we have a 

^dnered on the occasion of the 19th Centenarj Celebralions of the 
o« 5t Thomas to India, Nw Delhi, 14 December, 1952 
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\t:r) old and lung <itanding tradition and tliat tiadition is tlic tradi- 
tion of tolerance, tlie tradition of Ining and letting others live in 
ptacc without interference, without in any way doing any harm to 
others stnipl) because dicj dioosc to follow anotlier faitli We lia\e 
alwajs beheted that the mountain top can be readied by various 
pnlis and c\cr) man is free to get to tlic top by w’hidievcr path he 
ldci>, and it is in tliat sense Uiat m India the Hindus hate never 
insisted upon anj dognui to be accepted and bclictcd in by cverjone 
In other woids, they hate accepted etciy dogma as truth and the) 
hue allowed people to go in their own w.iy so far as Uicii thoughts, 
faiths or beliefs wtie coiiceincd, although they have regimented 
their life to a great extent It is on account of this tradition of 
tolerance that we see one apostle coming from an unknown land 
and sclthug down in India, picadiing liis faitli, establishing Iiis 
diiirdi and founding a large number of institutions fot his followers 
and disappearing latei Hundreds of jears later we find another 
batch o[ people belonging to anotlici faitli coming from dicir own 
land welconieel b) the people of this coimtiy and allowed to settle 
loan as honouiablc citizens of this gicat countiy. We have had 
i.ontacts with oUiei couutncs for centuries and I am not aware Uiat 
t lere is one single instance of India luuing led a conquering aini) 
to < Mother coutur) We have sent out our missionaries and out 
II cu of faith to other countries asho h.i\c gone and preached there. 
\c hue Kccutd with open aims missionaries of other faidis from 
ovticr lands and in that wa) our whole cultuic has been built up 

to I < iit« ♦ill -t .. 1 . «t.. 



WELCOME TO EVEREST HEROES 

1 ^ ^ 

religious iieedonL complete licedom not only to profess a faith but 
, also to preach <and practise it, we have done nothing more than 
rccoiding a fact which is centuries old. And although tliere may 
be occasions when we may find some ripples here and there, I say 
again that it is not a manifestation of oui natuie but something 
which for some reason oi tlie otiici has made its appearance and 
will disappear soon 

I am sure everybody in this country believes that the freedom 
guaranteed by our Constitution is genuine. It is not a make- 
believe freedom. So far as this Government and tlie bettei mind 
of om people arc concerned, it will be fully preserved even if it 
calls for some sacrifices. It is for this reason tliat I have found 
peculiar pleasure in being present here and joining in tliis celcbia- 
tion I give you this assurance that in this country you wall be as 
free as you can be anywhere else 


WELCOME TO EVEREST HEROES’ 

' y , 'j 

It IS a matter of great gratification to me that we have been 
le to meet here this afternoon to show our appieaation and to do 
louour to the members of the British Expedition to Eiercst 
^ttempts to conquer this peak had been going on for a long time, 
unng the last 32 years no less than 11 expeditions were undei- 
V” indeed the good fortune of this last expedition to hate 

- u ^o^qtiest of the highest peak in tlie world The w'oik 
ne, the knowledge gained and the experience acquired by the 

make the present expedition 
** ” them no less tlian to members of the 

'^sent expedihon for the great success that has been adiieved 

«>nquest is an example of team w'oik It shows that 
, experience, fearlessness and courage, there is 
^^^^^™gw^iid^he human mind and the human body and soul cannot 

- Ae lime of reception to members of the' Bntisli E\erest 
presentation of special medals to them, New Delhi, 29 June, 1953 
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aclucic, \Vc aic, tlicrcfoic, ^erj' happy that the picsent expedition 
v-as able to conquer tlxc £\ crest ^\’’e especially congratulate the 
leader of this expedition for basing undertaken this \cnturc 

llic tno nieinbcrs tv ho tv ere selected to take the last lap tv ere 
foituiiatc in hating readied the top. But the otlicis too, did tlic 
duit tvludi thej tv ere asked to perfonn and it is due to tlic team 
voik of .ill that this great aductement has been made. Therefoic, 
tvhilc I congratulate the leader and tlic ttvo members who actually 
stood on (he highest peak m the tvorld, I congratulate also the 
other intmbeis tv ho, by performing the tvork allotted to each of 
them, have all helped in bringing the ultimate success 

Let us hope that tlie spirit of enterprise and adveiituie 
exhibited bj the present expedition will continue to guide 
hmmnitj not onlj for making this kind of conquest, but in making 
ihc gictter and higher conquest of the human spirit vvliidi will 
emblc all of us to live in pc.ice, to help each other in time of 
need and to live as members of one family. 

There aic in this expedition people from at least iliice oi four 
euMiuriCs Tlicj have all woikcd together m a spirit of co 
opemtion and friendliness and they have adiicved this great 
viiacvs llic same spirit of friendliness and helpfulness will enable 
«nc 1 Olid to .'ichienc peace which we need so inudi Let us hope 
t ni V c will achieve tint pe.icc as we have achieved the conquest 
o Mt I verest. I congratulate the leader and the other members 
f'l the expedition on tbcir great achievement 



Punjab’s new capital 


temporary set-back wluch tlie partition gave them. It is a privilege 
because an opportunity of inaugurating tlie capital city of a State 
hke tile Punjab comes only rarely. 

I congratulate the Government of tlie Punjab, speaally the 
engineers and the administrators whose doggedness is mainly 
responsible for turning a dream into a reality. I remember how, 
not long ago, tlie capital project was looked upon by a section of 
the people as a mirage, a mere dream and a IUXU17 having little 
chance of materialising. It was contended by spokesmen of tlic 
Punjab Government that the new capital would be the largest 
single step towards the rehabilitation of displaced persons. Thanks 
to your peiseveiance, the sympatliy and monetary assistance 
, extended by the Centime in an unbounded measure and, above all, 
> thanks to the unstinted support you were able to enlist of our 
Prime Minister, SIni Jawaliarlal Nehru, all the huidles weie soon 
‘ crossed and doubts dispelled. 

It is indeed a tribute to the zeal and ability of tlie engineeis 
and architects Uiat within a little more than two years of the start 
of the work, the Government have found the nsing city suitable 


enough to be occupied and used as a capital 

As one goes round ‘and sees this new township one cannot 
help feeling that it is going to be one of the most modem toiwis 
in this country. Apart from tlie many advantages it will bestow 
upon the people of this State, this city has also provided ample 
scope for new experiments in town-planning and architecture In 
this new town, I am told, tlie needs of the people have been 
harmonised with architectural requirements and considerations of 
utility and bate comforts of the residents have been collated with 
, the requirements of aesthetics and modem designing. Chandigarh 


^ be justly proud of having the best living quarters for peons 
duftaries in India. Each residential unit for tins class of 
employees here contains two rooms, a small verandah, a court-yard, 


u kitchen, a bath-room and a puU-the-cIiain lavatory Tliree ivata 
^ps and four electric points have also been provided in each unit. 

' Similarly in otlier spheres of life die planning of Chandigarh 
, -promises to be unique in many respects 

' As the Biblical saying goes, 'sometimes good cometli out of e\il 
If I may say so, the coming into being of Chandigarh is going to 
compensate tlie people of the State for tlieir recent sufferings and 
‘^conveniences Planned and designed as the capital is and 
situated as it is at the foot of tlie hills, I am certain, in course of 
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time. It Mil become a pn/c jiosscssion for the people of this State 
'intl, possibl}, the cn\7 of other States 'IVhcn nets* rail and road 
links, nois in the making, are completed, Chandigarh isill almost 
become the most central place in the Punjab. It is going to haie 
.1 stcadnng influence on the administration and economic dcielop 
iMciit of the Slate 

With the inoic of the Goicinment to tlic new capital, Chaiuli 
gaih enters a new phase You ha\c been pnvilcgcd to see a new 
town nsc and grow during }Our lifetime You will now haie an 
opjjortimitj to build up its cnic traditions, because a town is not 
tncrcl) a collection of buildings, howsocicr well designed ; it i' 
whit Its citwens make it 

Let me hope that Chandigaili will m csciy sense be an 
lAprtMion of the urge to foigc ahead and the creative genius of 
th( stmd) people of tins State To the estent that the new' town 
of Chindigarh will he ficc from old traditions and ennimbiaiiccs 
of anj kind, I hope it will blare a trail not only for those who 
tome .iiul Stas hcic, but also foi othcis I also hope its lesidcnts 
smII develop the best traditions of citucnship. 

I Inst great pleasure in inaugurating this new town and 
' uhing It, the St itt CJovtiiimcni and the people happiness and 

jlKopCfUV 

•I ir 



INDIA'S SOCIAL SERVICES 


That is the polc-stai ivliich guides oiu activities 
m the field of social ivelfare. Having been closely associated vith 
, die deliberations of the Constituent Assembly as its Piesident, the 
reference to the Directive Prinaples stiikcs a sjmpathetic chord in 
my mind as it eVokes a personal concern You are all aiwire that 
the Directive Principles laid down in Pait IV of oui Constitution 
are fundamental’ in the governance of the country and tliat it is 
- the sacred duty of the State to apply them in making laus It is, 
therefore, a matter for serious thought as to how far we ha\e dis- 
dia^ed^ that responsibility of securing social and economic justice 
which IS tlie ideal placed befoie us in the Preamble of our 
" ' Constitution Have ue made any progress towards the objective 
laid down in Articles 38 and 41 of the Constitution ? Has the State, 
uithin the limit of its capacity, made any elfectne provision foi 
securing tlie right to work, to education, and to assist the un- 
employed, the old and the sick^ The Constitution piohibits 
employment of children belmv die age of 14 m factones, mines 
and such hazardous undertakings We might seardi our hearts 
and ask ourselves whether we have done evcrj'thing that is 
possible to implement this Directive These arc some of the 
matters to which I would expect this Confeiencc to des'ote its 
attention. If any of the existing laws are coming in the ivay 
of ‘^implementing the Directive Principles, I believe suitable 
steps svill have to be taken to biing them ui conformity w’ith 

die Constitution 

In a vast countiy like ouis, a nctwoik of soaal organizations 
ivould be necessary to create a Welfare State. Luckily, however, 
traditions of voluntaiy social service in India aic as old as her 
; ^'stoiy. Many of these voluntary oiganizations have been doin^ 
pioneering work over a number of years One of the great pioneers 
in this field was the late Shri Gopal Kiisluia Gokhale I recollect 
on this occasion his piophctic woids uttered during my interwew 
^wth him in 1910 when I was a student of Law. AVhilc jicrsuading 
O'le to take to social semcc, he said tliat the country expccK is 
promising youths to dedicate tlicmsehcs to social sen ice an 
even if there was no glamoui m it, ultimately * your 
»re bound to appreciate your work”. It is, diercfore. a jeiy n pp, 
idea to enlist the cooperation of such voluntary organiza ion 
o^i^'uig on the vvoik of social welfare. The voluntary e ® 
llus sphere, which was isolated and spoiaihc, has now rcr 
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public jccogniijon for the first time, and I am glad to sec that u 
has been dosctnilcd into a comprehensn e national plan of social 
welfare and thus placed on a sound permanent footing The 
Central Social IVelfare Board is thcrcfoic to be congratulated on 
the prudent prosision of grants-inaid made by it to the cMSting 
'ocial organizations in the countr)' 

It is heartening to note that the Central Board recognized 
that It was not enough to extend financial aid to arelfarc oigaiuza- 
tions which arc mostly localised in or around uiban areas Our 
rural areas do not icrene the attention they dcsene at the hands 
of social workci-s No doubt, the Gandhian construeme woikCK 
ia\c shown the waj, and the Community Piojccts and the National 
xtension Scmcc \diuinistration that followed, arc making an 
orj^ni7cd cfToii for the fust time on a national scale to contact 

V'’* emphasis in the Community Projects and 

me Nation-1 rxitusion Sersicc Blocks has been mostly, and of 
tourst rig It j, on more and better piorluction, icgional dcsclop 
^nt in terms of loads and communications and a modest pro 
'n.rsvr^ir' education coupled with public health serrices. 

rr-Li .1 Project schemes of the Central Social Welfare 

Z soon to supplement 

n«iu Ts 7 ^ •■‘"t to see that a 

ima! nreJls established between the mban and the 
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«jfl, o«t oxlet oE pnoritiffl. 

^ „ achieve socu.1 .f “* L exactly 

is' the cad, has to be 6>’»“ 'lesnentation o£ the 
h<* he ate ptoceedmg about m the impJemen 


Five-Year Plan - , j. ^ ^Velfare 

' ' I would hke to utter a word o£ Government o£ 

Slate is good and is no doubt being ^ Beld 

India. But just as in the field o£ econo . ^licy. The 

, ot welfare, it is necessary to pursue a mme P ^ 

/,wi 5 dom of pursuing a mixed policy lies in S ^ital 

the line. Some welfare services touch and influence the m^^^ ^ 

- and intimate aspects of personal and family i e. * 
danger of die State encroaching upon and monopo g 
' r^nge of the wide variety of welfare problems lan^ng ^ ^ 

and'family problems to widespread ®t>cio-cconomic pro ^ 

, Governmental machinery, even i£ it be o£ a c ar ,„pifare 

’.virtue of its very constitution, impersonal, w ereas .„orkers 

' services require a human touch which the voluntary so i 
^ alone cm bring to bear upon them. A higlily specia i p , _ 
mous body like the Central Social Welfare Board can, theteEoie, 
demarcate the respective fields o£ operation for voluntary an 


' agencies. ’ , 

' I am glad to note that the Central Social Welfare Bom 
- adopted a pohey of decentralisation and has moved Uie^ tate o 
, menu to appoint Sodal Welfare Advisory Boards in the b a 
Some ot these Boards have already been set up. This step s lou 
" ' ensure the co operation ' of regional talent and experience a 
' provide an ellective base for the Central Board to operate success 
.. fully m the various parts of the country Though the Centra am 
, State Boanls have started functioning rather late, I am sure t at y 

\ - die end > o£ the Birst Five-Year Plan period they would Have 

. established a wide network of co-ordinated welfare bodies m every 

' district o£ the country and would have initiated a large num er o 

veltarc project schemes 

To members of the Central and State Social Welfaic 
and to all die workers, I would’ like to offer my felicitations. i y 
have chosen for themselves a role which is unassuming an a wor 
which has neither glamour nor brings easy fame. Yet t mse ve y 
ssemin^y negative attributes have, in mv view, vested t is wor' 
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witli uncommon importance both fiom the national and human 
point, of Mcw. This kind of constructive work is a leward in itself 
Wlicn ssc base succeeded in making India a Welfare State, as I am 
sure isc arc determined to do, there is no doubt your efforts uill be 
counted as a suluable contribution tossards making the life of our 
future generations better and ridict 
I uish sour Conference all success 



THE TRIBAl, PEOPLE 


The Constilution-maVers took special care to make suitable piovi- 
sions for the governance of this aiea Oiu anxiety ivas to see that 
you make progress as quickly as possible 

I am not one of those who look upon the tribal people as 
backward I knotv you have youi owti customs, your own cultuie, 
your oivn iv*ay of life. We are anxious that you should piogiess 
and do so in your own special way India is a vast country. We 
have any number of religions, any number of systems of life and any 
number of aistoms It is tins vai legated pictuie of India that ue 
have in view. Just as in a beautiful structuie, you have got any 
number of stones and biicks collected and pieced together, heie in 
India we have got so many kinds of people all living togedier. 
Each brick has its own individuahty but all the bricks put together 
constitute the building We ivant tlic beauty of the building to be 
found in the India of oiii di earns That can be done only if tlie 
structure as a whole is maintained and preserved At the same time 
It IS equally necessary that eadi brick should also be piescn'ed m 
Us entirety Therefore, we want all the variegated people 
inhabiting this vast country to feel as one. 

It IS after a long time that we have become independent and 
attained complete heedom We aie now free to build our house in 
the way ive like I want you to realize that each one of you is now 
the ruler not only of one comer of India but of India as a whole 
I hate been elected Piesident of the country as a ivhole. Anyone of 
you can be elected like me to tins high position There is no bai, 
there is no restriction You have to um it by youi ovm senucc and 
by youi love of the countiy I am hoping tliat tlie day is not fai 
off when the so-called backuaid people will come to occupy the 
highest positions in soaety I would, therefoie, earnestly request 
you to consider what gicat achievement has been made by our 
attaining independence. 

I have heard with great interest what you have said about your 
lequirements and needs I am not surprised. I would have been 
surprised if you had not told me of that. It is a happy sign that 
you have begun to feel that you know something and you have got 
somebody to whom you can make that demand I was someivhat 
surprised when I was told, while coming to tins place this morning, 
that no Head of the State had ever visited tlicse parts before 
Well, whatevei might have happened in the past, you must rest 
assured that your interest will be the interest of the country as a 
whole It is realired that the greatest need of this part of the 
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cotinirj at the present moment is impiwcmcnt in communications 
anti means of transport. As a result of the Partition, Assam as a 
Protmec ms cut off from the rest of the countr) as the railnay line 
i\hich linked it svith the rest of India passed through Pakistan 
The Gosemment of India, therefore, naturally thought that the 
first priority should be gnen to the linking of Assam with the rest 
ol the fountr) by means of a raihsay which passes through Indian 
territory and not through Pakistan. That sras done in record time 
li\ our Railway Department In die coiiKe of my present sisit, I 
base trascllcA to this part on that raihray line. 

The Goscmmcni is also aw-arc that you need a railway to link 
ih*s part with, s.a\, Goalpara or Dhuhri The matter is under 
artivc consideration and a stmey is going to be made Once it 
IS done, mans industries wall develop here as you say The Go\cm* 
ment is gising also a high priority to the m.aking of the roads to 
connect tlicse pans with other parts of Assam and outlying areas 
I sv'as told that if I had conic last year as proposed, I would ha\c 
found the journey to this place a little more difficult than it has 
l»een toclay That means that within this year communications 
haie been improscd to some extent That is symbolical of the 
desire of the Gosemment to connect all parts of your State svith the 
rr» of tlic country 
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country. I am hoping that any other dilficultics that we still have 
will be solved without much delay. After all, our independence 
IS only SIT years old and what ■was not achieved, not even thought 
of, for such a long time has been aclueved within this period I 
ivould, therefoie, earnestly ask you to devote all your enei^gies to 
the betterment of your own conditions through the Counal whidi 
has been established here. 

A Constitution can be only what its people want it to be. If 
you make good use of the Constitutional provisions, you ivill find 
they are good enough for you You may rest assured that the 
Government of India and the Government of Assam will ever be 
ready to give you sucli assistance and help as you need. We know 
the difficulties whidi you have to face and the Government of 
India h.Tve been trying to help you The opportunities that you 
have now got are of great value They place your destinies in 
your own hands and wc are ready to give you such assistance as 
you require. 

You have mentioned the services of tlie missionaries I am 
glad to be able to bear testimony to the lery good work that the 
missionaries have been doing m various parts of the country. I 
have before this borne testimony to this fact on several occasions. 
I am, therefore, not surprised that you hare spoken so highly of 
them I would only suggest most respectfully one consideration 
foi them All of us, whethei Christians or non-Christians, appre- 
aate their sen ices But as Mahatma Gandhi used to say, we would 
have appreciated then semres all the more if they had not been 
conditioned by one thing and rendered purely out of love for you 
and not with a vieiv to coniersion But that is a point which 
they have to consider Our Gtta tells us that our objective should 
be to do, to seri'C, leasing the icsults m God’s bands. It tells us 
not to hanker for results but only to serve If the service had been 
rendered in that spirit, it would have been still more welcome. 
Our Constitution pledges itself to give freedom to every* individual 
m the country to have any faith he likes A Chnstian is as dear 
to India as a Hindu or a Muslim or a follower of any other religion 
We know too that a Christian regards himself as an Indian as 
mudi as a Hindu does lhat has been one of our great points 
not only now but since time immemorial 

To you who live in these hills, it is not necessary to point out 
that for readiing a peak you can go by sei’eral routes We ivant 
everyone to feel that the peak is his and he can reach it by any 
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route that he clloo^cs IJicicfore thcic can be no objection to 
an) Chrutian prcaclmig Christianity to Indian Cliristians or even 
to non Christians and tlie Gosenimcnt is dctciinincd to give full 
effict to tlicse prosisions of the Constitution I know that for 
‘o'ltc time pist some kind of agiintion siith icgaid to missionancs 
Jns hern going on Thcic is no objection to any Christian prcadi- 
ni'; his religion If ans objection Ins been taken, that is not due 
to the i>rcaching of Chnstiamts, but due to othci kinds of 
.ictivitie» uhifh sonic of them have Iiccn allcgcdl) canjing on 
itrc Is csen less objection to any social service uhich anjonc 
n> to render to tJic people But at the same time, \\c expect tJiat 
f losi u 10 come to oiii country for this pmposc, will confine their 
irtivitics to preaching done ind if tint is done, there can be and 
there uill be no difficult} uhatsoesci 

fii. enough to gise me .i nuinbci of valuable 

^ 1‘fe'Cnts I ini gj^d jqh iia\c chosen things svhidi arc 

" ! ' coiintis I ln\c accepted them all 

hold .od \’t pcrsomlly but for the office I 

dcfontions ^ rcpiescnt, iiid thes will fomi iiatl of the 

ticforations at Rishtmpati Bhavan 

s bifli * 1* enthusiasm and the lose 

t*o.l which ‘ t'P lycd and I wish you all success m the great 

fortht ^''rsace'of th^pcopir"’’”' 
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It JS good tliat \ve have planned the fight against this disease 
on a national scale and that the Government have formulated the 
National Leprosy Control Programme. It is gratifying to note 
tliat the leading voluntary oiganisations connected ivith lepiosy 
ivori; tlie Mission to Lepeis. tlie Gandlii Memorial Leprosy Founda- 
tion and tlie Hind Kusht Nivaian Sangh are in agreement uith 
the Government on the piinciples of the control piogramme In tlic 
piesent phase of our national dei'elopmcnt, close collabomtion 
betiveen goveiiunental effoit and voluntary effort is most desirable, 
and moie especially in die fidd of humanitaiian and soaal 
endeavour. In work of die kind in which you are engaged, where 
constructive effort has to replace apathy and neglect, and wdierc 
so much wull depend on die people’s understanding of 
w’hat w*e piopose to do, governmental w’ork and voluniaiy w’ork 
w’lll have to glow side by side in mutual understanding and 
CO operation 

In our work for leprosy, I believe the three major lequisites 
are knowledge, money and peisonnel It has been stated diat 
though we have still to learn many things about leprosy, we know' 
enough on which to base a plan of attack on the disease It was 
also stated that efforts are being made to increase our knowdedge 
of die disease and that the Central Leprosy Teaching and Re- 
search Institute has been established As for money, piovision for 
governmental w’ork has been made in the Five-Year Plan I appeal 
^to philanthropists and indeed to die citizens in general to come 
forward to foster the growth of voluntaiy work in this most 
compassionate service. 

The third item— personnel— is die most impoiiaiit lequisiie and 
the most difficult to obtain But in diis land of ours, rich witli 
traditions of sacrifice and service, the diallenge and charm of a 
much-needed service hke yours W'lll not go unheeded. Lepros) 
'\ork stirred Gandluji deeply He once said that leprosy work was 
' mudi more than medical relief, and that die aim of die work was 
deeper ..and nothing less than the transformation of life's rallies 
The world today is despeiately in need of conversion to a true 
sense of die value of life It is your opportunity and glory that in 
your W’ork you me constantly affiiniing the true values of life and 
that your work andTife are a continual witness to die everpresent 
possibility of finding one’s , happiness in die happiness of others 
You have my w’annest congratulations and good w'ishes 
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.Uinuat Gtneial Meeting 
Presidential Address 
19 April, 1955 

I .un to i\cIcomc this evening the representatives of Reel 
Cro>s and St John Amlnilancc \ssoci.ition to this meeting. 
Rajluniaii Anmt Kaur has given tis a very interesting .iccount of 
the c>.rcllent services performed by these tv\o oignnisations, whose 
nnnv and objects art bcjond controversy and deseivc cverj' one’s 

MipjXi'-t 

'I he St John Ambulance Association as well .is the Brigade 
have made goal pi ogress during I9S4 both in the increase in 
mimbet <it those tniined in First \id and allied subjects and in 
the formation of a record number of new Ambulance Divisions 
Ihc strength of Nursing Divisions, however, still icniains low and 
1 endorve Rajhunnri's cill to our ladies to take to training in 
I iMt Aid and Home Nursing so that they can plaj their natural 
.ii'd Icgitumtc role in ministering to the sick and the injured It 
i« a jil"aiurc to see evidence of indcasing interest being taken by 
the riilwjv, irtinsiiort and police pci'sonncl in First Aid training 
Such iraimng is bound to make them more useful to the public 
thc) ♦ rvi 
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defence personnel Its work in pioviding amenity stores to 
patients in Service hospitals and in looking after permanently 
disabled ex-servicemen at tlie Bangalore Red Cross Home deserves 
high praise. Commendable also is the proidsion of medical aid to 
cx-sendeemen through tlie Soaety’s Medical After-Caie Fund. 

The welfaie of the children is the welfaie of tlie coming 
generation, an indispensable condition of national progress on whicli 
the hearts of so many of oui earnest thinkeis and workers are set. 
The impoitance of the Soaety's Maternity and Child Welfare 
Bureau’s activities in pioiiding %aluable semces designed to ensure 
proper caie of the baby and tlie mother cannot, tlierefore, be 
exaggeiated. I am glad tliat the sphere of the Bureau's pioneering 
activities has been extended to the distant and backward areas of 
Tehri Garhwal in Uttar Piadesh 

, It is a source of satisfaction to note the continued development 
of the Junior Red Cross movement for we look fonvard to it to 
sow tlie seeds of Red Cross principles in tlie receptive minds of the 
)outIi of the country. 

I feel happy that the Indian Red Cross has been taking an 
active pait in international Red Cross gatherings and that it has 
been consistently making a valuable contribution towards the 
furtherance of the cause of peace 

It IS pleasing to hear that last year’s fund raising campaign 
has considerably increased the strength of the Society’s membership 
There is, however, still a great gap between the number of membcis 
and our countr)'’s population and it is, therefore, my earnest wish 
that in subseq^uent years gi eater improvement may be shown in 
enrolment of members 

It IS your privilege to belong to an organisation whose sole 
aim IS serv’ice to humanity. Innumerable individual acts of kind- 
ness thioughout the ages have linked together into a lengthy cham 
encircling the wnrld under die banner of die Red Cross. The 
sentiment of humanity is a noble trait and it w'lll and should always 
express itself in spontaneous generosity. The Red Cross canalizes 
this sentiment and translates it into beneficent activities for die 
relief of suffering humanity, without making any distinction based 
on icligion, class, community oi politics. I feel certain, dieicfoic, 
that die Indian Red Cross Society will receive ample suppoit and 
liberal co operation from all classes of people in tiie country'. 
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I jm \cr) liapp) to be able to inaiiguiatc the Second Con- 
fittnce of the Hjdcrabad Bharat Scvak Sainaj It is a matter for 
;;nnfitatton that in ^our State tlic Bharat Scvak Saiuaj is an actue 
During tliL last tlncc years it has done quite good 
i\()rk here It has constructed a mimbci of roads, opened scscral 
‘ihools ind hospitals, and helped Mctims of natinal calamities 
\U iluiL things arc CLitainl) of great importance 

Mihough all tin. items of \soik falling under the Inst Inc 
Itir Phn arc of import nice, I attadi special significance to the 
t't 'bliwhiiicnt of tlie Blinint Scvak Samaj, because it is an entirelj 
Mihiiitirs Hid non uificial oigam/aiion Its onl) connection with 
tilt Goternnunt is that it tsas ricatcd at its suggestion. Through 
mu ms life J Imt been tonnected tsith non official organ uations 
nid It Is ill) finn belief that such organizations can enlist piibhe 
fooptruion and go nlicad with public work with far greater case 
and sjKcd tfian an) Gotcrnniint department can In the case of 
> coinitiA hke India which has been liberated from foreign lulc 
aftci cciitiiMcs of slatci-), and where tlie people need to be 
entlimed and tdncnicd in ordci to take tip Uie work of icconstruc 
tio.) in otgtnuuion such as )ours becomes an essential limb of 
d iilopincntnl piograninic W’c ha\c to establish in India a 
U elf ire* itut in i Iiieli the wellbeing of the masses will be ilic 
till. I i.jinhitone of .dl gosernmtiual jiohcics and jiiogiamincs We 
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State in India is established, the contiibution of the Bharat Sevak 
Samaj i\ill be remembeicd i\uh gratitude in creating consciousness 
and enthusiasm among die people 

1 congratulate the Hyderabad Bhaiat Sevak Samaj and its 
Kammam District Brandi on the constiuctive ivoik ivhidi Uiey have 
done so fai. Let us not assess the value of diis woik in teims of 
miles of road constructed or the numbei of sdiools and hospitals 
opened Actually its impoitance tianscends meie arithmetical 
calculations This ivoik is a leiitable toidi for the people of the 
State This is a toich ivhich die people know as having been 
lighted by their owi cffoits. Elcctucity or any othei kind of light, 
houever blight oi fluoiescent, is no match for sudi a toidi which 
dispels the double darkness of ignorance and poverty No one can 
take 50 cndiusiastically to things olFcicd or piesented to him as 
to things created by his own cffoit I ivoiild, theicfoic, urge you 
to continue the good noik whidi jou have been doing, and I have 
evci) hope diat bcfoie long the Bhaiat Sevak Samaj ivill have 
become a naiion-uide moiement and a poiverful instiumcnt foi 
bringing into being a New India 


ADIMJATI SEVAK SANGH" 

I am happy to be able to participate m this Brst Conference 
of the Hyderabad State Adimjati Sevak Sangh and congratulate the 
woikcis on convening it I have had an opportunity of going 
round die odicr States of India which have large populaUoii of 
Adivasis I have been to parts of Rajasdian, Vindhya Piadcsh, 
Aladhya Bhaiat, Madhya Piadesh, Bihai, etc, and have come into 
contact Midi the aboiigines of these areas Theie is a fairly large 
pojnilation of Adivasis in the Hyderabad State Tins is the fiist 
time I am coming into contact with them 

* Inaugural address at Kotliagudcm Conference, 5 Julj 1955 
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\i I lja\c been clojclj connected tmUi the Blininti}.! Adirajati 
Singh, I am familiar ivitli most of the problems of Uic 
Adnasii I Jnon that improting their lot is an iiphIU task, but 
at tht sime time, it is \crj essential and urgent As laid down in 
oiT Constitution, uc ha\e to uplift these peojilc so that the) can 
co'iit u]) to the social .md economic lc\cl of the more adsanced 
'cciions of Indian socicti A sci) important place has, ihciefoic, 
bten as'iigm.d to this matter m our Constitution, and set oral 
cunstiuctitL suggestions hate been made for uplifting these 
cl )SSC$ 


Mthough ihi» IS the fust Confcieiicc of the Aditasis of the 
n)dcratiad Stale, I am glad to know that the popular Governnicni 
of the State his felt concerned about this problem from the time it 
look up olficc, and has taken sctcral iinjioitant steps to sohe it It 
h's set up a separate dcpnitmcnt for uiipiotiiig the social and 
cio’iotmc roiuhlions of the Adnasis and other backward classes 


lint belli tcs(mion), I bthc\c, to the progress that has been made 
in this direction during the last two or three )Cais Details of the 
wo'-k which Shu II C Ilcda Ins gntn in his spctcli, aie cjtittc 
I know that tlic ptobicm of iinpiovnig the lot of the 
\di\asis Is as comphciicd as it is old and tliat us roots go scij 
d'cp Whattser \ou hue been able to do in the State is puicly 
element ir\, but it is inipoitaiit because at least a good beginning 
liii been mule I am suit that the State Government will full) 
‘oojiciau SMth the Ctnire and rcndci it all possible help in oulci 
to accelerate the sj>ccd of this woik 1 see no rtisoii whs the 
C*o tuii'ieiu should withhold coojiciatlon when tlie objectives of 
the Outre and the State Oovemwent are identical, namcl), improv 
«<’ the cundition of the Adivisis As foi the paucit) of workersi 
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service and helping the weak is very old in oui country Given 
a pioper approach, I feel certain that the required number of 
workeis should be fortlicoming. 

I would like to say a few woids to the office-beaiers and workeis 
of the Adimjati Sevak Sangh They should go to tlie Adivasis in 
a spiiit of modesty and equality If, for any reason, these people 
get the impression tliat we are helping them out of pity or because 
ive considei ouiselves more advanced than they, you can be suie 
that your effoits will haidly beai huit It is after all a fact that 
it IS not in die feeling of pity that the spirit of our action lies If 
the Adivasis have remained backwaid foi ages, it is none of their 
fault Without going into tlie question as to tvho is to blame for 
It, let us explain to them the changed conditions which obtain 
today. Let us tell tliem that India is now a free country in whicli 
every citizen, including the Adivasis, has equal lights This is 
2iossible only if we develop a sympatlietic attitude towards tliem, 
an attitude which does not smack of superiority We should also 
be s)'mpatlietic tow'ards the customs and traditions of tliese people 
Then alone will the prospect of economic and social impiovement 
attiact these people 

You have also said that in the matter of the Community 
Piojects and the National Extension Service progiammes, the 
Adtvasi areas have to fulfil those veiy conditions irfiidi aie appli- 
cable to other paits of tlie country, and that this means a disability 
for these people because they cannot compete ivitli more advanced 
sections of soaety in raising the stipulated amount of voluntary 
subscription I am sure if you put this difficulty before tlie Hydera- 
bad Government and the Government of India, they w'ould give 
It full consideration There is no doubt that in the matter of 
raising voluntary subscriptions die Adivasis work under a handicap 
because of then poverty and lack of resources It should not, 
tlierefoie, be difficult to secure special facilities for die Adivasis in 
diis connection 

I believe Government will give a synqiathetic consideiation to 
the larious difficulues wliicli you have mentioned I offei you my 
best wishes for youi success in diis important work Let me hope 
that as a icsult of >oui efforts die Adiiasis of Hyderabad State ivdll 
niaidi forward on the way to piosperity and diat die rays of die 
sun of Independence ivill illumine their remote hamlets and lull 
abodes 
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Uc l^s^.lul)lcd tills to c\picss om jo> .it tin; sak 

iitnrn of oni I’limc Jati ilnrlal Nthiu, fiom a sticnuoiis 

tour tn ilidcrctit fountr«e<; of Cutopc I am giaieful to \our 
I xtcIItiitiLt foi uspondtiig to im iinitniion at short notice Wr 
Iidt fnlloucd with audit) ind eagerness the new's of the splendid 
•vtlcomc which Iws been c\tcnde(] to oin Piinic Ministci by tin 
( ov( iiuiitiits nnd peoples of the t.'iiioiis countiics which ne 
ii'ittd It shows, as our Pnnic Miiiistei has said, the high 
t'tttm m which oui coiintr) is held b) the gicat countiics of 
the world 

\tc .trc It) ancient counti) but a sen )oung icpublic and it 
Is t 1 utter of gratification to us to bnow how its aitiiitits and 
jHdin. fni the Cstablishinctit ind tinintenance of peace aie being 
ipp'tciatcd iiul how thc\ liatc raised om honour and picstige 
hold iiul bclicic that peace is ncccssai) foi the wcjfaic and 
[iro-p-iits ol all the peoples of the woild, and nioic so iii this age of 
,rc u S'^icntifu arhicicmcnts and intention of weapons which Iiaie 
hft tiefoK' humanits the clioicc between rciuiiuiation of wai and 
'ot.nl di tiuction of mankind In upholding and supporting the 
t lUK of ptire. we Into been toitiiig in our own humble w.i) the 
Mirmn s of hundreds of nidlionv of nun and women all the woiId 
*Hn, .ind no i oiukr our I’lirnc Mihister, who lus been the ehief 
•rehitMc of thit pohn of ours in this igc, has lucn the iccijnent of 
u!i ot.itiu’u 
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lecommcndation oi advice fiom m) Prime Ministei , but I bnow 
that my action tvill be cndoiscd most enthusiastically not 
only by my Cabinet and otliei Ministers but by the country as 
a ivhole 

I Asould request )ou all to join me m wishing him many happy 
years of health and vigour so that he may ser\e still moie his 
couniiy and the world at large 


GANDHI VIDYA MANDIR SARDARSHAHR 
(RAJASTHAN) 

Foundniwn-slone Laymg Ce)i;mony 
28 August, 1955 

I am tliankful to you for having invited me to lay tlic founda- 
tion-stone of the Gandhi Vidya Mandir and thereby gmng me an 
opportunity to express my views on a subject which interests me 
verv much The great name which is associated with this institu- 
tion IS deserting of our homage as also the lofty ideals w’hich you 
propose to folloiv here 

The impiess which Mahatma Gandhi has left on Indian jiolitics 
is so indelibly deep that the contribution of his gieat personalit) 
in other spheres of life is sometimes lost sight of Many people 
bcliete that Gandhiji was a rcvoIutionai7 only in die political 
field Those ivho have had the good fortune of coming into close 
contact w'lth him know that he was also responsible for bringing 
about a revolution in oiii system of education Whatever Gandhiji 
did, he always kept the practic.il side of things in view Meic 
theory had no place in his dunking He knew that India was 
piedominantly <m agricultural countiy and more than 80 per cent 
of hei population Incd in villages He, therefore, made the village 
the most mipoitant ccntie of his actuiiy In w’hatever sjihcre he 
worked, whether politics, social refoiin, cottage industries, removal 
of untouchability oi education, lie always kept in mind die fact 
that a large majority of Indians Ined m villages It was Ins convic- 
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non lint no ptiblic nioicmcnt or reform of any kind could succeed 
in India unless the cooperation of the rural population s\as 
enlisted 

It vas as a result of this conviction that the basic s)stcm of 
(.duration took birth in ^\^anlha Without going into the merits or 
dements of this sjstem of education, I isoiild only like to say that 
this ssjtcin i> entirely in consonance ssitli the icquircmcnts and tlie 
tot of hsiiig of Riml India Those ssho rcceise then edur.i* 
non pcfouhng to this sjstem mil not, after completing their 
education, think of ninning to die tomis or adding to the ranks 
of the uncmplo)cd in this country' 

^Vhentscr an opportunity has arisen, I ha\e expressed mj mcsvs 
on the present sjstem of education This sj'stcm ss’as evolved by our 
foreign rulers, keeping certain aims in view The most important 
of these aims ivis to enlist the co-operation of the educated classes 
for maintaining the British hold oser our country as long as possible 
No.*' tint uc are fice, there is no need to cnaimscnbe the aims of 
(duntion The old sj'stcm has become altogether obsolete and 
«''cU*s “ind must lie disc.irdcd Free India needs a sj'stem of educa- 
tion sdiidi, besuhs being indigenous, inav help the iicople in their 
diModij life 

If sve accept the proposition that out system of education 
siioui,] be such -^s to nnint-iin the closest touch mth our needs and 
s> ns of hh, then ssc mil ln\e to mould it in acroidnncc ssith dit 
ifoiiircments of our prcdommantlj rural populition This ohsioiis- 
X mnns lint vc ; ill Insc to adopt the Insic sjstem of education 
s .itcli can pron of the mrratC'.t hcncfii to our sillnn/- nonnt/. 
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institution you have arranged for tlie education of small children 
as well as adults. I am sine tlie people of this aiea will derive 
gieat advantage from the tiainmg in dairying, faiming, forestiy, etc , 
whicli you have provided In spite of your limited rcsouices, tlic 
wide choice which you have provided m the selection of subjects is 
indeed a matter for deepest congratulation for everyone connected with 
the Gandhi Vidya Mandir I considei it a great constiaictive effoit 

Your institution has doubtless a bright future Peihaps it will 
not be proper to call it a univeisity, noi does that seem necessai 7 
because a university has its own lestiictcd definition which is detci- 
mincd by Government’s rules and regulations My advice to you 
is to cany on ivitli the solid t\oik you have taken m hand ivithout 
bothering about tlie name 

May this institution confer the boon of education on die 
people of Rajasdian and may the great name associated with it 
inspire the people of this State with the ideals of patriotism and 
public service 1 I wish all success to this Vidyalaya and hope that 
as a result of the combined efforts of you all, it will soon become a 
great centre of education 


C. RAJAM* 

I am grateful to the Council of Management of the Madias 
Institute of Technology for their asking me to come here today to 
unveil the bust of the late Slui C Rajara, foundei of this Institute 
It has piovidcd me a welcome opportunity to know at firat hand the 
useful work that dus Institute has been doing for the last siv ^cars 
in the field of highci technological education 

It has pleased me immensely to know of die excellent start that 
die Madras Institute of Technology has made and the liopes it has 
i.-iised in scientific and industrial circles Its distinctne featiues, to 
which lefercncc has been made in the Report of the Director of 


* Speech made on tho occasion of the unseihna of the bust of tlic lite 
C Rainm, founder of the Jfadras rnstitutc of Technology, Sfadra?, 14 Voveml/cr, 
1955 
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•1>> !ti\*siuu coMijcl atiMUjon \\) laMtig cmplniis. on the pr.icti 
n} ’jjjj', (lion oi tlie jfjtmihr punriples to icchnolo^ 4 > nul b\ 
tr MH" CM J)t lairjl nork m t oikohops and laboratories in the 
('(Jr of tt ttiiiriL,, soil lu't. nnhom doubt, done a great scuiio to 
tdiicition in gcntral and technological cdiicntion in paiticnln Tor 
•> s nittj of ursotis there has been a tcndcnc) of late to ignoie the 
d a^jiLct of tdiiotion. inchuling \ofitional tiaining and thus 
J-st tlK simlrnts to le.nn things foi tluimelscs in the school of 
hfr lAsonnlh, no doubt, most of the things h.i\c to he Icaim 
b' ]r.ifiinl expci tnre after one Ins taken to tcclinolog) as a 
vuiitii, bill {iiartK.d trnnnig in a hboiaton ssorkshoji bcfoic 
t'lktn, up T itcbnifd orcor makes all the dilTcrcncc 1 knots tint 
the o'diinn non tcihnical tducalior in this rouiuiy is Minted, to 
I 'ne e'en lit. In too much einpIiJMS on incie Itarntng oi thcorcti 
< >l knci'sUdge. It ssiH be a gieat pity if tins tsiong emphasis infects 
’MC'utifi' uul tsthniral education aho The cniicisni that ts 
'•^ivnlls htclkd agunst the present s)st(.m of education obtaining 
in India mdis is prinnril) due to the fact that ednentton as such 
1 ttu • nunc and more divorced from actual life and its calls and 
unuitim i.is Tins, m turn, is usponsibk foi tvci-incrcasnig nn 
nu.do^ii'cut uuoug tilt cducitcd clas'Cs I do not s*,c .my hojit of 
littkiug ih.s Vicious Mtfk vsithotit shifting the emplnsis fiont 
ili'<)*ct(/ 'I to tlu practical i\pcct of education 1 he basic education 
•f f( •r’lftuii's (omiptum 1ns found so much bupjMiit in tducaliotnl 
</•»/'. oil, fi'riin'' It holds out i hope of our dclivcraiici. fiom the 
' finis of ii'cit. hookish i.ihirtiinn 
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been earned to tlie cultivatoi in the field ' The same, I beliete, 
liolds good o£ technical education m other spheres By leahsing the 
impoitancc oC practical tiaming and the application of technological 
knowledge to industries you have alieady guaided yourselves against 
the shortcomings that I have just lefened to 

Though founded by the late Shu C Rajam and, perhaps, 
originally intended to catei to the needs of the ^ladras State, I am 
glad the Institute has come to acquire an all-lndia character and 
that students fiom all the States ate admitted foi training in it 
It IS someuhat depiessing to know that you have not been able 
to proceed -with the expansion woik of the Institute on account of 
paucity of funds Seeing, liouciei, the tangible results whicli jou 
have achieved and the high opinion in which tlic Council of 
Saentific and Industiial Research and the Union Ministry of 
Education hold youi Institute, I feel confident that tlie good work 
< that you are doing will not be allowed to suffer for shortage of funds 
I join Shri C. R Siinivasan in complimenting the founder of this 
^ Institute, the late Slui C Rajam But for his spirit of service and 
saaificc and the gieat inteiest he displayed m the development of 
technological education, this institute uould not have come into 
lieing AVe owe It, thcicfoie, as much to his memory as to the 
young students who would be coming here foi naming and whom 
I would like to be inspired by Shu C Rajara's example, to erect a 
mcinoiial to him Let Ins spiut of seivirc, his smeeuty of pin pose 
and his keen interest in industiial development be the guiding light 
of all those who ]oin this institute foi lecening or imparting train- 
ing in technology 

With these words, 1 would like to umcil the bust of the laie 
Shn C Rajam with the gieatest pleasure 


G. V. MAVLANKAR" 

I ha\c received with deep grief the sad news of the passing 
away of SIui Mavlankar It has been my privilege to have knoun 

Broadcast to tlie nntion on G Y Jl-ulmkar'e deatli, New Delln 27 
rUiruarj, 1956 
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}»tm c\cr since the cnilj t1a>’s o! the Non cooperatjon ^^o\cmcnt, 
if not eirltcr, more than thirtj fi\e ^cais ago Apart from the great 
iPiCTCst tvhich he tot^V in the political moiemcnt and in the stnigglc 
for freedom, in the course of which he siifTcrcd imprjsonmcnt on 
jetcral occasions he was decplj iiiteicstcd in many institutions of 
sofhl strsicc He adiiescd rcmaihablc success in Ahinedabad not 
onlj It the liar and in Congress circles, but also iii other fields and 
■’rimtics in tv Inch he participated He became the Speaker of tlic 
Rnubt) \sscmbl) and made Ins matk there It was his succcs-, in 
that ciparitt which induced the Members of the Central Lcgislatuic 
to elect bun as the S)wakcr TAcr since he came here, he became 
ap ipdisjicnvalih part of that institution Etcry mcmbci of the 
I oV. *vabha who joined in jiajing a tribute to liis mcmoi^ tins 
mo'Tung. c\j>rcsscd his Paiiy’s confidence not on!) in liis ability and 
Mitcgnt), but also in ilic wav he conducted the proceedings ITc had 
c^vnicd a |joviiion foi Imusclf as a great Speaker not only m this 
conmi'v, hut also in Parli.ainentarv' ciiclcs of the Cominonwealth 
He Vvas thotough m whatever he undertook He enjojed the 
fonfidenre of .dl classes of jicoplc and was unhesitatingly and 
nnantmotislv put m charge of the largest public tnists which have 

acated In the public in tins rountr). \s the President of 
th'* Gandhi Smarak Nidlii ind the Kasturba 'I rust and so many othci 
in'tit,ifi«)rn tngaged in social scivire, his activities were of a very 
v-ari'd raiurc and spicad practically over the whole country through 
th'' institutions nm bj ihc«c various Tiusts fie never spared 
hes'df, and altbougli it was wellknown that Ins health 
'-•'i rat too ijood, he was touring for the greater part of tlie 
h- V as not sitting in Pailiamtnt either visiting various 
u jti'iiiior's \‘ith whuh he was connected or holding meetings 
« d d»»cu‘non» rckiling lo Parlnmcmar) woik llis loss will 
•' felt rot onlv m the Lol Sabha fmt also in a verj' much 
brw"? nrclf fri''nfb, aworiate^ and rowo*-ker< interested in 
•'•id s'^ivt'-e 

Wh'" d - re*, of Ins V’tiden illnevs caim •'oinc davs ago, Vvc 
rr at vio.M, lait later ncivs were jonicuhat riasstiruig 

f * . 5 - •'a:*- I, )} < fhit he fiiirht h* spared to serve the |rt'op’'^ 
' t* >• f ^ t'v I’jtu to one greii rmsfortunc tint Vvav not to b'. 
a * f • IP , ,,r jjtdfhf Jifr wF«hh 

' * t ' ! - -di to f/‘ 


Sir, 



AYURVEDIC AND UNANI SYSTEMS 
OF MEDICINE" 


I am very happy to be present today at the anniversary of this 
old institution, die Ayur\'edic and Unani Tibbia College of Delhi and 
to meet you all. Most of us are familiar luth the high ideals of 
Hal..]m Ajmal Klian irho founded this institution 35 yeaw ago and 
the service which this college and the attached hospital hate been 
rendering to die public, ^akim Ajmal Khan, who aidiicied extra- 
ordinary success as a Unani physician, was also a leader of great 
qualities It was his desire, as Col. Zaidi has pointed out, diat these 
indigenous systems of medicine should move fonvard and progress 
with the times and not remain static As long as he lued, Hakim 
Ajmal Khan kept this ideal before him and tried to mould this 
institution accordingly His sudden and untimely death prosed 
calamitous for this college and aftci the pirtition of the country it 
had almost ceased to exist Thanks to the linancial help gisen by 
the Delhi Government and the real of its managing bod^ and the 
coopeiation of the public, the college has once again started func- 
tioning propcrl) But it has yet to reach the heights it had once 
touclied during the lifetime of Hakim Ajmal Khan Its proof lies 
in tlie fact that in tliosc days 500 hoj-s and more than 100 girls 
icccivcd education here svlicieas now the total of students on its 
rolls IS just 250 It is very nccessaiy to expand the Research 
Department and tlic hospital. Col. Zakh and Slin Shear have 
dwelt on this point at some lengtli. It is the duty of all 
public-spirited men to help the institution to get o\ei its 
shortcomings if only to enable it to translate into action the nspint 
tions of Its founder 

To be able to enhat jnibhc co operation and Goi'crnmeni help, 
it is essential to remove the present drawlxicks .and to introduce 
whatever changes are deemed ncccssaij m the curnculum. ^fo<Icrn 
sficniific methods should be adopted without the least hesitation 
whcievci* possible and desirable Selection of herbs .and prepara- 
tion of siandanl medicines from tlicm so that the composition of n 
mcdidnc is clearly indicated, is cquall) essential Some .Vyurvcdic 
phvsicians prcsaibe mcdiancs prepared by them and am unwillintr 

* Speech at the annaal rimrtion cf the Axairrcihr ard kesnl TH h!t Collie*, 
ndhi 31 Mnrrh, 19.1(5. 
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{<j ,r 'ifTibt «hr <!(tne ii»cdi(.tnts pjcpnrul tlsculicie bccausi. tlic) 
v'i filth in tln.m Indigenous herbs, \\Iiaic\er the source thej arc 
oSti'f'td iioin, al « siifFci fiom the lack of stanikudization All 
dir '.hfuffomums ln\t to hi rernoted if these s}stenis of medicine 

l"ll to plO^^ICi'i 

lli'tf. ITS a time ulun tlie Ctoicinmcnt of this countrj' rcrog- 
,)!'d o )h .illopithi iiid looked upon tlie indigenous ssstcnis of 
m diftnc '1 o'lwdrit and iinscicntirt( 1 lierc might be some tinlh 
(o this hiltcf, hecau'O \\ur\cdtf and the Umtii sjstcins neter 
riirnfd the < ncoiiiigeiiu nt at the li nids of the Cmernment uhuh 
th' .>>’ »}Mfhi< ststiiii goi. S') niuth so tint even our educated classes 
i)t feth in them lint i I irgt section of the Indnn population, 
[iirtMdtrJs the people m the rounti)sidc, contniiicd to pattonisc 
\iiM\idir »nd the I'liani systems It so not entirely bccinsc ol 
til 1 <> i-t\ait ihihts of iiKKlcrn hus|nt.tl farilitics in the \illages hut 
do » 'fuKf tht^i people Ind a I nth in the indigenous sjsiein of 
ni'diiint The 'ttii itimi his rhangtd to some tvtcnt dining the 
hn tfn \etrs nid these ssstems Ime heen .issigncd a place in our 
1 < 'hh iNpniMou 'themes I am not toinparmg the diffcicnl 
s stfps of nndirinc Ml tint I tiaiu to ms is that each one ol 
!'"•) 'w'tms his Its <1 ti peculniities md its oi\n merits ^^lihons 
pop’' hist li'iielntd from the imli'gcnous ssstctns and c\cn 
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ing body oC this college They did not lose hope e\en in the most 
difficult circumstances and ihioughout icmaincd busy pushing this 
welfaic activity staitcd b> the late Hakmi Ajnial Khan I i\ish 
you all success and hope that tins college mil make piogicss and 
have a fruitful caicci in the senicc of the pcojilc 


LOKMANYA BAL GANGADHAR TILAK' 

Lokmanya Bal Gangadhar lilak, who uas born tins d.iy ItX) 
ycai-s ago, will go down m history as one of the foicmoNt biuldcis 
of the Indian nation. He flouiishcd in an age when nationalimi in 
its picscnt sense had not yet permeated the atmosphere m tins 
coimtiy and when to think in tenns of the Indian people and the 
future of the Indian nation was more in the nature of an cxccjitton 
raihci than a lulc Actually m the eighties of the last centui-y, 
educated people who spurned offers of cushy Govcinniciu jobs and 
sought to engage ihcinsches in what they ihonglii was public sci* 
vice, must have nni the iisk of being termed cptics Aciciihelc's 
Lokmanya Tilak's intellectual statute as aKo Ins patiiout fcivotn 
spontaneouslv prompted him to opt in favoin of senicc of the 
people and the country It was Ins example, his ideas and his 
uiitings which insphcd the latter day Congress Icadci's and gave 
lliem not only then ideology but also then principal slogan, 
"Swamj IS our biith light” 

A man of indonnlnblc courage and as one wcildcil to free 
thinking at the sciy start of Ins public carcci, the life sturs of 
lokmanya Tilak foinis an inspiring pit hide to out stnigglc foi 
fiecdom Unluckily, fate icinoscd him fioin the jiolitual scene ja<t 
when Gandhiji had succeeded in f|Uccntig the pifcli and mobHi/iur 
die country to launch the fitsi Cnil Disohcthencc Mosemtut Lsui 
though he pissed awn at that ciiucal jumture, the s.ork he had 
done in cailiti ytai's and tlic awakening ht h td «ucrccihd in biiiv^ 

* IltxiaJcB*! talk cn llw otranon of the Mdra’i! t * P f*f, 

23 J«h, 1936 
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in^ a\>nut .MuotJ^ the ])coj)lc, paiticulnrl) the loucr middle classes, 
1 ia iHsr gicat asats 

To the futuic Instoriaii of India Lokni.in^n Til.tk will be knoun 
lK>t T toutrlii" pcrsoinlitv .md a gieat national leader ivho not 
oidv coitreucd the idea of Pinna Sxi'maj but also thought in tenns 
of tesolunon .Vftcr a fci\ jears’ public ivork he uas coniniccd 
tl<>e t?K u tl and the only rcnicdj of oiii ills ivas independence and 
fitalnm fiuin foreign bondage Thiougliout lus political career 
he ktp' tho gtid before hnn and sought guidance fioin it He had 
the cotirrgc to suffer for his consictions at the Iniuls of the Ilritisli 
(.tneiinnuit and his defence argument in one of Ins trills stands 
o’lt IS a masterpiece of foicnsic oratory combined SMth fenent 
tMtiiotiaii He set the example isliicli ivas folloncd in such laigc 
mimbtii litti on, particularlj after lus passing awaj, of readiness 
to tdt imjiTisunmem and exile as rcisards of a genuine patriot in 
th< ihtii iiliiig conditions He thus left for ns a legacy on 
sdmh tilt «oldicis of the ficcdnin struggle iscre able to build 
’Ios!»\ svc aic in the happ) position of seeing Loknianya Tilak’s 
drraiin conic true 





INDIAN AND EASTERN NEWSPAPERS 
SOCIETY' 

I •welcome this oppoitumty o£ meeting all of you friends, con- 
nected "with the Indian Pi ess in such an intimate manner. On your 
Soaety are represented -a large numbei of leading newspapers in tlic 
count! y and I take it that tlirough cooperative effort the Indian and 
Eastern Newspapers Society has well looked aftei the business interests 
of the member newspapers Keeping in view the importance of the 
newspaper industry and tlie great power which newspapers as 
pm-veyors of news and fiameis of public opinion ivield, it w’ould be 
collect to say that your Society is concerned wuth a vital aspect of 
national life 

Like all oUiei industries and, m fact, all the nauonal activities, 
the new’spapeis aie also called upon to adjust tlicmselves to changing 
condiuoiis from time to time During oui struggle for mdependence 
the nationalist Press played a great part which will ever be remember- 
ed by the nation with appreciation After free'dom the role of tlie 
Press may be said to have changed to a large extent The foieign 
power witlidrew and the acaedited Icadeis of the people stepped 
in to take its place It was but natural tliat the Press, at any rate 
a laige section of it, should leiicw its policy in view of tins funda- 
mental change, namely, prescivation of tlie freedom already w'on 
By and large our newspapers ha\e conducted themselves creditably 
since independence I am glad to say tliat they have not only 
strengthened the hands of authonty and lent jtheir support to it in 
matters of cruaal national importance, but thej' have also not failed 
to be cntical whenever independence of judgment or honest 
diffcience of opinion demanded it 

"Whatever the editorial pohey of a paper, in tlie ultimate 
analysis it must be judged by the fearless and honest expression of 
its views on matters of moment Unstinted support to causes whidi 
deserve it and legitimate criticism of poliacs whidi merit it, is, I 
believe, tlie motto which an average leader would like the news- 
papeis to follow. In a country wheie freedom of expicssion is 
guaranteed, by its impartial views and objective appraisal of things, 
tlie Press is expected to guide public opinion This is a function 


** Speech delivered on the occasion of the opening of the Building of the 
Society at New Delhi, S October, 1956 
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* nsipo tant n the tijascniination of nc^\> and infonnaiion among 
tftc {K,Oj)(C 

Tht nuijHjjCi «udii>in in India it about 100 years old 
Onrmg iln> {Krtod u his made lapid sUides and gamed considciabl} 
in p>. cr and innucncc so as to cam the title o£ the Fomtli Estate 
I'm I'hen ive fonipue the Indnn Press nith the Press m othci 
^^lv?nctd toiintrics, i\e seem to be far behind them in icspcct of 
nat>f of the developmental aspects, paiiiculaily cn dilation Low 
[ivKentagc of litcrac) in this rountn is the piintipal cause of 
iiMdcijii itt ciiciil’ition of ntwspipcis It is giatir)ing, howcici, 
tint litvls ciiLidation figinC'. of most of the paptis have shown 
mipioicmtiit Now that liuiac) is gtadiially sjncading and 
fndnn hiigii.igc ncwspapcis are also forging ahead, I should 
ihniK this upward titnd will contnuic til! oui ncwspapeis base 
icachcd a urailitioti (ompaiablc with that of the jiapcrs of olhci 
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those smews in the form of resomces whidi other industries have 
either already developed or are in the process of equipping' them* 
selves witli. It is, therefore, in eteryday's interest that this 
industry should grow and have a footing sounder tlian it has at 
present , 

There has been a ferment m the netvspapcr world in tliis country 
in recent years. Tlie requirements of the newspaper industry, tlic 
demands of the working journalists and the interests of tlie readers, 
all joined to press the need for a general review of Uie situation 
The setting up of tlie Press Commission by tlie Government of 
India, the publication of its Report and Government’s decision on 
its recommendations arc all parts of the joint effort to tackle the 
situation Let me hope these efforts )ield a tangible result leading 
to the steady growth of the nenspapei industry and the satisfaction 
of all die elements responsible for pioduang newsjiapcrs I knou, 
on tlie face of it, what I have said might sound simpler than 
actually it is, but I need not tell my enlightened audience tliat in 
all spheres of human activity, whether it is politics, industry or e\cn 
administration, contending views and conflicting interests have to 
be reconciled in a spirit of give and take, keeping the national 
interests and the benefit of die society as a whole in view I am 
not such a pessimist as to believe that people whose suggestions are 
not a little instrumental in solving big issues can fail to arrive at a 
sadsfactory solution of dieir own problems The new Acts v\hich 
have been recently adopted by the Indian Parhament, seek to lielji 
die Press in this matter I need haidly tell jou diat whatever the 
nature of the reform it seeks to introduce, a legislative measure can 
be effective only if it is worked in a coopeiadve spirit by die panics 
concerned It is the spurit and not so mucli die letter of the law 
which counts in sudi mattei-s May I, in diis connection, appeal 
to your Soacty to give a lead to the rest of die Press? 

Before concluding I would like to advert to another matter 
You represent die puncipal and without doubt die most infliiend.'il 
section of Indian newspapers Neaily all the leading and well 
established papers in the country are represented on jour oiganisa- 
tion I suggest diat as far as possible jou should also protect die 
intcicsts of smaller or second-line nevvspapcrs, particularly of the 
Indian languages I have no doubt that to do so would be in die 
larger interests of the couniiy and the Press in Indin. 

I am very glad to know diat the Indian and Eastern NcwsjKipeis 
Sociciv has been .able to have a building of its own to house its 
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officer This is indeed a fine structure and is a testimony lo tlic 
Muooth and businesslike conduct of tlic Society’s affairs 1 hope 
dufting cvcntuill) to its neu premises t\ould open a fresh cliapier 
of progic-ss in tlic career of the Socict) I tvish it and all its mem' 
fjcr:. the hot of luck and prosperity. 

I Inic gieat pleasure in declaring the building of the Indian 
and l.a$tcin Xcuspapers Society open 
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achieved, it is our duty to keep the memory of those martyrs fresh 
in our minds and pay homage to them Their courage and selfless 
love of tile country wll ever lemain a source of inspiration for the 
people of Fiee India 

I still remember how the rejection by the British of the Indian 
Jeaders* demand had sent a wave of indignation tliroughout tlie 
country. Mahatma Gandhi and otlier nationalist leaders knew 
about tlie popular feeling in die country- They were keen to utilize 
India’s man-poiver and this upsurge of entliusiasm m helping the 
Allied Nations who claimed to be fighting foi democracy It was 
possible only if India were declared a free country or at least her 
right to freedom accepted in prinaplc Unfortunately the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom f^ed to rise to the occasion. Far 
from acceding to om nationalist demand, the British authority 
deaded to suppress by force the natural and logical aspiradons of the 
Indian people The foreign power lost sight of all the lessons of 
history Agitadon and conflict could be die only result of such an 
attitude Hundreds of people lost their lives and hundreds of 
thousands suIEercd untold hardships as a result of the movement 
which followed 

When I review the history of die last fifty years, I feel proud of 
the part that Bihar has played in die country’s struggle for freedom 
This feeling of pride is not based merely on the fact that I too 
happen to belong to this State The real reason for it is that I have 
been personally familiar ivith Bihar’s public life and its movements 
during this half a century It would be no evaggeration if, in all 
modesty, I say that my familiarity wtli Bihar's public life is not 
that of a distant obsen'er but of one who has always been close to 
the political scene as an active participant in the drama of public 
life as It unfolded itself from time to time 

"We can feel proud of the fact that the first experiment m the 
technique of Satyagraha was conducted by Gandhiji in Bihar To 
all the subsequent movements and agitations, Bihar made its appro- 
pnate contribution But diere was one movement with ivhich Bihar 
completely identified itself, and that was the campaign of August, 
19+2 As far as I know, and my mformation in this regard is fairly 
adequate, in our whole histoty of the freedom struggle, it would 
be difficult to find a parallel to the sacnfices made and hardships 
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sufTcrtd b) the people o£ Bihai during the 1942 movement 
Nc\cstliclcs’s, the basis o£ that movement was truly national and 
nJntcscr Bihar did at tliat time forms a pan of India's history 
All these martjTs laid doivn their lues as Indians. Therefore, I 
feel tint all that happened in Bihar during those montlis is a 
rmitcr of pride not onl} for this State but for the ivhole countiy, 
and thest hnic )oiingraen are the true sons of India Their memory 
tan admit of no geographical bounds It pervades the ivhole land 
of ours l>ci us bou to those martyrs who sacnficcd themselves in 
the name of India and for the glory of India. These patriots 
ended their norldly existence so that a new chapter in India’s 
history may begin , they offered their lues so tliat the generations 
to romc may breathe unfettered tlic air of freedom m this 
ronntry 

The Government of Bihar deserve to be congratulated on all 
lint they have done to perpetuate the memory of these martyrs 
.\f.in docs not live by bread alone He cannot ignore the sentiments 
and feelings on the foundation of which stands the edifice of human 
filth and traditions It is from these that man derives inspiration 
\gnn, it IS these feelings vshich ilhiminc his path in life. This 
m'-mornl is no doubt made of bionzc, but it is impossible to assess 
ilr Mine of the feelings and sentiments which sustain it m people’s 

I congratulate Shn Devi Prosad Rai Chaudhury’, the famous 
artist ulio Ins been responsible for designing and cxcaiting this 
ins'iiriii' piece of smlpturc Anyone who sees tins memorial will 

deeply iinjircsscd by the coungc of these young men IVc arc 
ilnnlftd to Shn Rii Chaudhury for presenting tint mcniorahle 
<'vent of y<)42 with «urli .icairacv and effect 



THE SERVANTS OP PEOPLE SOCIETY'' 

It has given me much pleasure to be present here today at tins 
function of the Servants of tlie People Society with whose actmties 
I have been familiar for the last 30 years On the occasion of my 
visits to Lahore before the Partition, I often stayed at the Lajpat 
Rai Hall The Servants of the People Society was hit hard by the 
Partition of the country as the entire immovable propeity of the 
Society was left in Pakistan In the face of this calamitous happen- 
ing the members of the Soaety have acted iwtli exemplary patience 
and fortitude Once again it can be hoped that as a result of the 
efforts of the Society it will be having its oim House ■where its 
ofBccs and library will be located and other public activities carried 
on As an old admirer and supportci of the Ser\'ants of the People 
Society I fed very happy that the Society has been able to rehabili- 
tate itself On this occasion I congiatiilate all the members of the 
Society 

The object witli which the late Lala Lajpat Rai founded the 
Servants of People Soaety, is still there intact, calling for fulfilment 
Although our conditions and circumstances have changed a great 
deal, that lofty object still moves us Lala Lajpat Rai ivas much 
influenced by the views of the late Shri G K Gokliale and agreed 
with him that pohtics and public uork required whole-time paid 
workers as much as any other department of human activities and 
that part-time and amateur ivorkcrs could not do justice to their 
work and to their counti 7 It was, therefore, essential to have a 
number of whole-time national workers pledged to a life of poverty 
and sacrifice, who may be able to devote themselves to national 
work on meie subsistence allowance 

It has to be admitted that before 1947 the foiemost duty of 
every public worker nas to devote himself to political nork, that is, 
to lend a helping Iiand to the freedom struggle Now that we are 
a free countiy and tlie foreign rulers have iritlidrawn, the nature 
and complexion of political work have undergone a diange In 
our present-day conditions, preference should be gnen to social and 
nation-building work The Government of India is pledged to 
establish a Welfare State m the country and all possible efforts are 
being made in all directions to acliicve that end 

* Speech tnado at the foundat’on stone Tajing ccrcmont of the Bnifdin;; of the 
SocieO at Ncn Bdhi, 22 November, 1956 
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In sjntc of tlic<ic efforts, liout\cr, no one familiar i\ilh our 
internal condiiions can saj that tlic efforts by non-official agencies 
or pnntc indn'iduals in the field of national rcconstniction are now 
nnneccMin, or tint tlic utilitj of such organi/ations and indmdtials 
IS today a sshit less than before On the othci hand, I feel that 
indcfitndciirc lias opened the ivav for all ]>oliticnl svorkers for solid 
icfonstnictivc nork The facilities sxhich social and political 
s orkers are promised todas rscrc not asailahlc c\cr before in tins 
enuntn Wlnt •’reatcr cncouragcnieiit can tlicrc be for a public 
ssorkcr linn tint his mcsss and work should c\incc a favourable 
response ainone the pubht and that he should be listened to witli 
consideration ? I belies c that such a thing is possible today Not 
onl) the public, but also the educated section of the society and the 
vidministrators are lioimd to welcome all sudi efforts because the 
work done by non official agencies anti institutions truly supple 
nicnts goscmmcntil effort in the sphere of nation building 

Wlni I hate siid just now, I know, is nothing new for mem 
fun of the Scmiiis of People Socictj The members of the Society 
ln\c in all tiicninstanccs, fasourablc or othcnvisc, been working in 
fiiirdmem of ibcir pledge of indoml service The Senants of 
Ptople Soci'iv Ins tloiu cornnicml.ible work in the fitlds of politics, 
•ocnl wclhie, II »npn uplift, rural reconstruction, education, Hindi 
prre/ar, etc, licforc the P.irtnion .ind even after it Hie work done 
tiv menvf''rs of th* ‘Jo'uts in the constmiiional and parbimentaiy 
spheres is too wclJ known Tlie contribution wfiirli they Jiavc made 
at the Centre and in the States bv working in responsible jxisitions 
is .'bo sJd''lj known This work of great national nuportanct 
which IS li'ing done Iiv ihtin shows how useful siicli orgauirations 
c-'n b'" m a nation’s life llie training whicli organirations like the 
*lm- 3 nts of til'* Peojde Socictv affonl and the occasions of ptilibr 
1 UK-' 1 M'-h they make as.ailablc to their mcinliers arc not only 
1 rnff-f of pride but abo constitiilr saluable rv|)erjcncc of public 
It n*av i.'ell be said that the country is mdehted to such 
*''<M'"{n*s and ilicir s orl wdf eacr fonn an imfKirtant chapter in 
i * s.sti ', 5 l bis’on 
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these viitues He served the country and tlie nation at a very 
difficult tune All this, houever, belongs to the history o£ our 
Ereedom struggle. It is only natural for all ol us to feel happy to 
see this organization, which he founded and nurtured, in a fiounshing 
state. 

In the face of a hundred distractions and difficulties the Servants 
of tlie People Society has continued to do its work of national 
service even afta* the Partition It is, indeed, gratifying that it has 
now been possible foi the Soaety to build a house for itself I have 
no doubt that very soon this House uill become a centre of national, 
soaal and cultural activities I pray that the Servants of the People 
Society may e\er remain in the fore of national service and that 
It may continue to fulfil the high aims and objects with which the 
late Lala Lajpat Rai founded it 
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